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.^Argentine 
fs^navy  quits. 

"StSFalMands 

•  V.  r.  ^ 

or  iU(e’c'  LONDON  (Reuter).  —  The  risk  of 
unai.;_  r an  imminent  clash  between  the 
cakhc.,‘'1,rloi«sf British  and  Argentine  navies 
n’>ii!arv  s  ^ ^receded  yesterday  as  Britain 
&U!t^  reported  nearly  all  Argentine 
nj;  :hc  i-  warships  had  been  withdrawn  from 
hiuc  . ,  -ft  the  Falkland  Islands. 

■mcc  h*m  BC1  b’  Word  of  the  Argentine  pullback 
rc  ll|fibcame  as  U.S.  Secretary  of  Slate 
,;,^cS  Alexander  Haig  headed  back  to 
.  "hich  l  London  from  Buenos  Aires  for  a  se¬ 

ll  I1’  ^  nW  fy)rcond round  °f  talks  with  the  British 
.  government  in  his  effort  to  settle  the 

1Ra[Uri  Falkland  crisis  peacefully. 
ne  ul":ono®?-  A  spokesman  for  Haig  said  that 
crc  ^ausc  h.e  had  some  “specific  ideas”  to  dis- 
cvess;u  to  ts^cuss,  but  declined  to  go  into  detail. 
n5Us’'  In  Buenos  Aires  yesterday. mom- 

lU'.medsaitiv  j?  ing,  Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
5  the  reJ^  Nicanor  Costa  Mendez  said  after 
1  thcolojaijjf; meeting  with  Haig:  “There,  are 
ch  *i  chief  some  Argentine  proposals  that  the 
:  rather,  it  Americans  are  carrying  which  could 
cui  :s5ue  serve  as  the  basis  for  an 
> n i offTKpmftnt  "  He  diri  nnt  elaborate. 
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Begin  tells  U.S.  envoy: 
No  decision  on  incursion 

Lewis  Very  reassured7  American  aid 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent  with  anger  yesterday  at  early  sought  to  end 

breaches  by 


Security  men  seize  Allan  Harry  Goodman  at  the  end  of  yesterday's  shooting  on  the  Temple 
Mount.  (Rahamim  Mil 


Many  hurt  as  Moslem  crowds  seek  revenge 


il  imnonaito  ^  Diplomatic  sources  in  Buenos  Aires 
ents  '  '  ^  ■  said  that  one  idea  Haig  may  be  taking 
tic  lor  such  back  was  a  ProP05*1  Peni  for  “ 
out  Fore^r*  international  peacekeeping  force  to 

shnro;r  uni"  ‘’““P?  ***  «rcWPela80- 
to  \Vn»h  *'  Britain  had  warned  Argentina  its 
^'submarines  would  fire  on  any 
warships  in  a  200-mile  (320  km.) 
rr  %  “war  zone”  around  the  disputed 

'4  ,Jr^[  Falklands  when  a  blockade  goes 

u  >J~ ira  'nu,«B  into  effect  this  morning  (6  a.m. 

“  —»  Israel  time). 

f~> IfT^  Less  than  18  hours  before  the 
It  deadline,  the  British  defence 
I  ministry  said  all  but  two  of  Argen- 
.Km/  J.  tinea's  warships  were  now  back  in 
ports  on  the  Argentine  mainland, 
nn!  if  ini  *»  A  defence  spokesman  said  that 

*  ‘  ‘  ‘  *  u‘  ^  only  a  destroyer  and  a  frigate  were 

) A VIDS0\ stU1 ■*  sea*  But he  refuscd  fo 

either  was  in  the  war  zone  Britain 
.t?  rpc  .nc.  i:ew  had  declared- 
'in.:  !*c  thne.  Haig  had  been  due  to  return  to 
r;pc.i?ei>q  Washington,  and  his  stidaen  deci- 
v  :  1-  r  So*  fc  sion  to  return  to  London  appears  to 
1  :.  r.  pc  have  breathed  new  life  into  his 
i.  •  m  r  5*rtH  peace  mission. 

?  :-*:r:,L Sf  Argentine  government  sources 

■  told  Reuters  that  Haig  planned  to 

J,  ,r  ,  r ::  return  to  BuenosAires  tqmqpSWi , 

.‘,h  and  the  Secretary  of  State  smd  he 

,  -r  •  m  .*  ''i  Mnhad  “«>me  specific  ideas  for  discus- 

•  ’  tevst°n”  Britain's  Premier 

t  ,wE Margaret  Thatcher. 

Britain’s  new  Foreign  Secretary, 

"  .  !"!  Francis  Pym,  dearly  expected 

Haig’s  peace  shuttle  would  at  least . 
delay  the  possibility  of  naval  action 
"  ^‘“.around  the  Falklands,  640  km.  off 
v‘  :  "  t:*ru. Argentina’s  east  coast. 

'  ’ :r-  Pym  said  Britain  was  adamant 

"iVthal  Argentina  must  withdraw  its 
1  i  forces  from  the  islands  “before 
•>'  •  ’  'rk  ‘T there  can  be  anything  remotely  like 

*  negotiations”  and  that  the  threat  to 
>  sink  Argentine  warships  still  stood. 

.  -»  However,  he  said  Haig’s  return 

n,-.. trip  to  London  suggested  there  was 
”  v **1  some  scope  for  finding  a  diplomatic 
-  ....  -‘•’  solution.  _ _ 

. .  ..‘V-  i  ■■ - - - 
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Two  killed  as  crazed  gunman 
runs  amok  on  Temple  Mount 


;  .  .f;  Kuwait:  Shooting 
is  crime  against 
Islam  holy  sites 

KUWAIT  (AP).  —  Kuwait  accused 
:‘s  Israel  yesterday  of  committing  a 
::  crime  against  Islamic  holy  shrines  in 

:  ■  Jerusalem,  charging  that  an  Israeli 
r  . soldier  had  opened  fire  on  Moslem 
worshippers  at  al-Aksa  mosque  kill- 
;i:’  ing  two  people  and  injuring  30 
:  others. 

”  “The  aggression  is  a  new  circle  in 
:  the  series  of  crimes  Israel  is  com- 

*•  -  mitting  in  the  occupied  Arab  lands. 

utilizing  the  continuous  American 
. .  -r.c» 1  aid  and  the  current  Arab  situation,. 
"  ^  Minister  of  State  for  Cabinet  Af- 
-  7  Tairs  Abdel- Aziz  Hussein  said. 
rtjC  In  Beirut,  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  leader  Yasser  Arafat 
charged  yesterday  that  the  -lone 
gunman  was  acting  on  orders  from 
the  Israel  government  and 
described  the  incident  as  “an  ugly 
, crime  and  religious  plot.” 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
and  ISRAEL  A  MR  AN  I 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

An  apparently  demented 
American  immigrant  in  Israel  army 
uniform  shot  his  way  onto  the*Tem- 
ple  Mount  yesterday  in  an  incident 
that  resulted*  in  the  deaths  of  two 
Arabs  and  the  wounding  by 
gunshots  of  more  than"  a  dozen 
others. 

The  violation  of  the  holy  site,  the 
worst  since  the  arson  committed  in 
al-Aksa  Mosque  in  1968  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  tourist,  touched  off  widespread 
riots  that  injured  32  Israelis  and 
tourists.  Dozens  of  Arabs  were  in¬ 
jured  by  clubs.  The  Supreme 
Moslem  Council  in  Jerusalem,  cal¬ 
led  for  a  seven-day  general  strike 
liegi&mng  today;  •  •  ' .  — 

The  Jewish  gunman,  tentatively 
identified  as  Alan  Harry  Goodman, 
38,  was  captured  inside  the  twelve- 
century  old  Dome  of  the  Rock  by 
police  officers  who  subsequently 
had  to  run  with  him  through  a  knife- 
brandishing  mob  seeking  to  lynch 
him. 

The  shootings  on  the  holy  site, 
which  touched  off  deep-seated 
religious  passions  in  East  Jerusalem 
and  throughout  the  Moslem  world, 
were  swiftly  condemned  by  Israeli 
authorities  including  the  two  chief 
rabbis,  who  said  the  perpetrator  had 
“removed  himself  from  the  Jewish 
people”  by  murdering  innocent 
people  on  the  holy  site.  Israeli 
authorities  attempted  urgently 
yesterday  to  curb  the  impact  of  the 
incident  in  meetings  with .  Arab 
leaders  in  the  city. 

The  incident  began  shortly  after  9 
a.m.  when  Goodman,  described  as 
burly  and  bearded,  entered  the 
Temple  Mount  through  Bab  el 


Ghawanima,  the  northernmost  gale 
in  the  western  side  of  the  Mount. 
Dressed  in  army  uniform  and  carry¬ 
ing  an  American-made  M-16  rifle, 
which  is  widely  used  in  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces,  Goodman  shot 
and  wounded  the  Wakf  guard  and 
the  Arab  policeman  posted  at  the 
gate' who  tried  to  stop  him.  Walid 
Junedi,  an  Arab  policeman  posted 
at  Bab  en  Nadhir,  about  70  metres 
jsouth,  saw  Goodman  running 
towards  him.  Before  the  policeman 
-could  draw  bis  pistol,  the  assailant 
fired.  The  bullet  pierced  Junedi’sr 
left  hand,  which  be  had. raised  to 
chest  level  and  lodged  in  a  pocket 
calculator  in  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  Israeli  police  jacket. 

According  to  Arab  eyewitnesses, 

-  Goodman  ran  towards  the.  magnifi¬ 
cent  ■gokfet»jdomed  Moslem  shrine, 
firing  at  every  Arab  he.  saw.  Police 
officer  Junedi  said  Goodman  also 
fired  at  the  small  police  station  on 
the  Temple  Mount  in  which  the 
Jewish  police  commander  of  the 
area  was  sitting. 

Haj  Salah  Yemeni,  a  65-year-old 
Wakf  guard  at  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  was  shot  dead  at  the  entrance 
to  the  shrine.  A  57-year-old  cleaner 
in  the  shrine,  Mohammed  Marwan 
Amin  Quttineh,  said  later  in  the 
Hospice  Hospital  that  someone  had 
run  in  shouting,  “Let's  close  the 
door.”  Before  he  realized  what  was 
happening,  said  Quttineh,  he  had 
been  wounded  in  the  leg  and  the 
man  in  army  uniform  was  inside  the 
mosque  “shooting  at  people." 

A  Wakf  guard  said  there  were  a 
number  of  tourists,  apparently 
French,  in  the  mosque  who  lay 
down  on  the  floor  when  the 
shooting  started.  None  was  ap¬ 
parently  injured. 


Government  condemns  shooting 


1  Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
The  government  yesterday  con¬ 
demned  the  shooting  on  the  Temple 
Mount,  but  accused  the  Supreme 
Moslem  Council  of  attempting  to 
exploit  the  incident  for  political 
purposes. 

Unmixed  condemnations  were 
expressed  by  the  chief  rabbis  and 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek.  _  __ 

The  Prime  Ministers  Office  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  describing  the 
perpetrator  as  "mentally  ill”  and  ex¬ 
pressing  pain  “over  terrible . 
sacrilege  and  the  loss  of  life. 

The  statement  cautioned  the 
Supreme  Moslem  Council  against 
“spreading  a  blood  libel.  Should 


also  remember  that  the  days  of  the 
mufti  al-Husseini,  Hitler’s  agent, 
are  gone,  never  to  return.” 

The  two  chief  rabbis  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  almost  unprecedented 
severity,  condemned  the  killing  and 
its  perpetrator,  who  they  said  had 
“cut  himself  off  from  the  Jewish 
people." 

Kollek  expressed  “sorrow  and 
shock”  in  the  name  of  all  the  city's 
residents.  The  mayor  also  con¬ 
demned  “small,  irresponsible 
groups”  of  Jews  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  pray  on  the  Temple 
Mount  for  creating  an.  atmosphere 
in  which  fanaticism  grows. 


A  21-year-old  Arab,  Saleh  Dari  of 
Issawiya  village,  said  he  was  praying 
near  the  Foundation  Stone  around 
whicb  the  shrine  is  built,  when  he 
heard  shooting  above  him.  He 
looked  up  to  see  the  man  with  the 
rifle  shooting  at  him.  He  was  hit  in 
the  shoulder  and  hospitalized  at  the 
Hospice  Hospital. 

Goodman  apparently  fired  out 
through  the  main  door  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  until  his  two  magazines 
were  empty.  Fully  loaded,  each 
magazine  could  hold  30  bullets. 
Border  police  fired  back.  • 

With  drawn  guns,  the  commander 
of  the  Southern  Police  District,  Nit- 
zav  Yeboshua  Caspi,  and  four  other 
officers  entered  the  shrine  after 
questioning  an  Arab  who  had  Red. 
Taking  shelter  behind  columns, 
they  saw  Goodman  standing  on  the 
Foundation  Stone. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  stone  is  the  site  where  Abraham 
prepared  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Moslem  tradition,  it  is 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 

Arafat:  ‘We’ll  teach 
them  a  lesson’ 

By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 

Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter, 
and  agencies 

PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat 
warned  yesterday  that  should  Israel 
forces  invade  South  Lebanon  his 
fighters  there  would  “teach  them  a 
lesson.”  .  . 

Addressing  a  rally  in  Beirut, 
Arafat  is  quoted  in  agency  reports 
as  warning  Prime  Minister 
Menachera  Begin  “and  his  military 
gang  that  our  people  are  not  wor¬ 
ried  about  an  imminent  Israel  at¬ 
tack  because  they  are  prepared  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  Palestine." 

He  went  on  to  add  that  bis  forces 
and  their  leftist  Lebanese  allies 
were  “in  top  condition  and  are  ac¬ 
tually  looking  forward  to  the  ex-  , 
pected  attacks." 

“We  will  teach  them  a  lesson."  he 
declared.  . 

For  all  his  bravado  at  the  Beirut 
rally,  Arafat  is  clearly  worried  about 
the  possibility  of  an  Israel  attack,  and 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  stress  that 
the  PLO  is  scrupulously  adhering  to 
tbe  terms  of  the  cease-fire  achieved  by 
the  U.S.  last  July. 

The  PLO  insists  that  the  truce  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  actions  across  the 

(Continued  on  Pag6  ^  C°L  71 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  assured  the  American 
Ambassador  last  night  that 
Israel  has  not  decided  to  invade 
Lebanon. 

After  a  three-hour  meeting 
with  Premier  Begin,  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon, 
Ambassador  Samuel  Lewis 
emerged  saying  he  was  "very- 
reassured .” 

“We  had  a  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
cent  tensions  and  1  asked  the  prime 
minister  his  views,”  Lewis  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  he  (Begin)  assured  me 
that  the  Israel  cabinet  had  taken  no 
decision  to  go  into  Lebanon  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form.” 

The  meeting  was  held  against  a 
background  of  heightened  tension 
in  the  North  where,  according  to 
foreign  reports,  Israel  had  con¬ 
centrated  troops  during  the  past 
several  days. 

The  U.S.  envoy’s  meeting  with 
Israel's  three  senior  ministers  fol¬ 
lowed  a  six-hour  cabinet  session 
yesterday  morning  part  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  situation  in  the 
North. 

-  Well-placed  Israel  sources  said 
after  that  session  that  Israel  would 
“not  get  itself  involved  in  a  needless 
war.” 

Ambassador  Lewis  asserted,  in 
response  to  newsmen’s  questions, 
that  the  Fatah  terrorist  incursion 
across  the  Jordan  border  on  Friday 
night  (see  page  3)  was  “in  our  view, 
a  violation  of  the  cease-fire.”  He 
was  referring  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  Israel  and  the 
PLO  negotiated  by  U.S.  special  en¬ 
voy  Philip  Habib  last  summer. 

Premier  Begin’s  spokesman,  Uri 
Porst,  stressed  last  night  that  Israel 
regarded  such  PLO  actions  as  the 
Friday  incursion  as  serious  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  cease-fire  and  “the 
government  will  take  what  action  it 
sees  fit  when  it  sees  fit.” 

Our  correspondent  in  Washington 
adds: 

America’s  concejrn  over  the 
Lebanese  tension  was  reinforced 


with  anger  yesterday  at  early 
reports  of  the  cabinet  discussion  of 
alleged  breaches  of  the  Camp  David 
accords  by  Egypt. 

The  anger  was  based  on  first,  un¬ 
official  reports  of  what  went  on  in 
the  weekly  cabinet  meeting  in 
Jerusalem.  But  later  reports,  which 
reaffirmed  Israel's  acceptance  of  its 
obligation  to  carry  out  the 
withdrawal,  contributed  to  reducing 
the  irritation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  Easter 
Sunday,  one  of  the  most  widely 
observed  public  holidays  here,  U.S. 
officials  worked  throughout  the  day 
in  the  Middle  East  section  of  the 
State  Department.  They  would  not 
respond  to  reports  on  the  cabinet 
meeting  in  Jerusalem,  and  restricted 
themselves  to  expressing  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  delay  in 
Israel’s  withdrawal  from  Sinai. 

The  link  between  the  two  highly 
sensitive  issues  of  Lebanon  and  the 
withdrawal  led  to  proposals  here  to 
send  a  high-ranking  official  to  the 
area  —  either  deputy  secretary  | 
Stoessel  or  Haig  himself  when  the 
latter  completes  his  current  media-  , 
tion  attempts  on  the  Falklands 
crisis. 

As  apprehension  deepened  over 
the  tensions  in  the  region,  the  reel¬ 
ing  emerged  that  sending  special  en¬ 
voy  Philip  Habib  would  not  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  response.  Nor  would  today’s 
scheduled  visit  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
Veliotes. 

Yesterday’s  shooting  incident  on 
the  Temple  Mount  added  still 
further  to  the  tension  arising  out  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Lebanese 
problems.  The  State  Department  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  condemning  the 
act  and  expressing  deep  regret  at 
what  it  termed  “a  senseless  act  of 
violence”  in  one  of  Islam’s  holiest 
sites. 

The  statement  conveyed  'con¬ 
dolences  for  all  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  physically  and  spiritually  from 
this  outrage,”  which,  it  continued, 
was  “obviously  the  work  of  a 
deranged  individual.” 

Last  night,  Israel  Ambassador 
Moshe  Arens  returned  to 
(CootinwHl  on  Page  2,  Col.  41 


Egyptians 

By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Israel  is  seeking  strong  diplomatic 
action  from  the  U.S.  to  help  iron1 
out  disputes  and  differences  with 
Egypt  before  the  Final  Sinai 
withdrawal  date,  \5  days  hence. 

“We  are  fulfilling  all  our  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  peace  treaty,"  a 

UJS.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  Stoessel  is  to  leave 
Washington  today  for  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
final  snags  in  the  Sinai  pullback,  oar 
Washington  correspondent  reported 
last  night. 

well-placed  source  said  last  night. 
“And  we  have  the  right  to  insist  that  - 
the  Egyptians  fulfil  all  of  theirs.” 
The  source  reflected  widespread 
concern  among  Israel  policymakers 
over  what  are  seen  here  as  con¬ 
traventions  —  both  political  and 
military  —  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  treaty  provisions. 

But  tbe  well-placed  source  stressed 
that  there  was  no  “crisis”  in  relations 
with  Egypt.  “It  Is  very  far  from 
that,”  he  said. 

“The  key  is  Premier  Begin  —  and 
Begin  is  still  totally  committed  to 
the  peace,”  one  government  source 
remarked  last  night. 

Sharon  himself  was  at  pains  to 
reassure  his  ministerial  colleagues 
repeatedly  yesterday  that  he,  too, 
remains  fully  committed  to  the 
peace  treaty  and  to  completing  the 
Sinai  withdrawal  on  schedule.  He 
himself  is  going  to  Egypt  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

The  cabinet  met  for  more  than  six 
hours  yesterday  morning  (though  it 
usually  avoids  sessions  during 
Hoi  Hamoed).  The 

entire  session  was  classified  as  a 
meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Defence 
(Continued  on  page  2,  coL  1) 


TAX-FREE  INTEREST 

IF  YOU  ARE  A 

Tourist  •  Foreign  Resident  •  New  Immigrant  • 

Israeli  Residing  Abroad  •  Returning  Resident  • 
and  you  want  the  most  for  your  money, 
you  have  3  simple  ways  of  opening 
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Meridor  device  was  ‘made  In  U.S.’ 


for  summer  heflolv wear.  Today 
takes  a  close  look  at  latest 
fashions  for  getting  into  the 
swim  of  things.  . 

Tins  hats  to  take  off:  Biba 
makes  a  comeback:  body 
imagery:  and  perfumed  imports. 

AH  in  Today  Fashion  and 
Beauty,  in  Tuesday's  Jerusalem 
Post 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVrv;  —  Economy  Minister 
Ya'acov  Meridor's  “revolutionary” 
new  energy  device  is  not  an  original 
Israel  breakthrough,  but  a  copy  of 
an  American  invention,  Kenneth 
Shatz,  who  claims  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  system,  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  here 
yesterday,  Sbatz  showed  copies  of 
•his  and  Joseph  Cardone's  U-S-  Pa¬ 
tent  No.  4,291.232,  issued 
September  22, 1981,  after  being  ap¬ 
proved  a  year  earlier  —  on 
September  25,  1980.  This  was  long 
before  Meridor  announced  his 
“breakthrough"  on  the  eve  of  the 
last  elections  at  the  end  of  June 

1981.  .  . 

Shatz  displayed  photocopies  of  a 
diary  in  which  he  listed  ac" 

livilies,  including  dealings  he  had 
with  Israelis  concerning  his  inven- 
tions. 

These  dealings  were  nearly  all  with 
Daniel  Berman,  who  last  month  was 
revealed  to  be  the  “inventor  of 
Meridor's  device. 

Among  the  documents  he 
brought  to  Israel  are  pictures  of  his 
invention,,  including  the  famous 


This  black  box  houses  the 
prototype  of  the  “Ecological 
Energy  System,”  saitf  to  hnve 
been  patented  in  the  U.S.  by 
Joseph  Cardone  and  Kenneth 
Shatz.  Shatz  says  he  sent  his 
device  to  Economic  Minister 
Ya’acov  Meridor’s  protege 
Daniel  Berman  last  year,  and  now 
wants  it  back. 

“black  box,”  the  heart  of  the 
device.  He  also- has  with  him  a  copy 
of  a  video  tape  showing  the 
prototype  of  his  invention  in 


California  powering  eight  electric 
lights.  (Last  month  on  Israel  TV 
Meridor's  technicians  showed  his 
device  lighting  nine  electric  bulbs.) 

Shatz  is  an  American  Jew,  a 
great-nephew  of  Boris  Shatz, 
founder  of  the  Bezalel  art  school  in 
Jerusalem.  He  said  he  had  invested 
all  his  savings  and  all  his  possessions 
in  this  invention  —  a  total  of  over 
SI. 4  million  over  the  last  six  years. 

“As  a  Jew  I  was  willing  to  have 
this  invention,  of  mine  used  and 
developed  in  Israel,  as  my  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  State  of  Israel.  All  I 
wanted  was  to  keep  the  world 
rights,”  said  Shatz. 

He  then  went  on  to  reveal  how  he 
became  involved  with  Daniel 
Berman  in  January  1981,  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  to  Israel  to -receive  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  skin  disorder.  Mutual 
friends  introduced  him  to  Benman, 
who  claimed  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
IDF  and  had  six  doctorates.  “He 
made  a  good  impression  on  me  and 
my  friends. 

(Just  before  their  meeting,  in 
December  1980,  Berman  was 
sentenced  by  the  Tel  Aviv  District 
Court  to  a  suspended  30-month 
prison  term  for  fraud,  theft,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  7) 
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Forecast:  Partly  cloudy. 
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ARRIVALS 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Eric  Charles  of  Britain  and 
Philip  Katz  or  Canada  for  the  Ben>Giirion 
University  of  the  Negev's  12th  Board  of 
Governor!  meeting. 


Independent 
Liberals  to 
join  Alignment 


;  By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Alignment  and 
the  Independent  Liberal  Party 
yesterday  reached  a  draft  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  the  ILP  would  enter 
the  Alignment  as  its  fourth  and 
smallest  faction.  .  ....... 

The  agreement  is  yet  to  be; 
ratified  by  the  appropriate  bbBfesTn  ‘ 
the  two  parties. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  details 
have  still  to  be  worked  out. 
Foremost  and  thorniest  among 
them  is  how  many  ILP  represen¬ 
tatives  would  be  worked  into  the 
next  Alignment  -  Knesset  slate  of 
candidates,  and  in  which  places. 
This  and  other  sticky  questions  are 
to  be  taken  up  soon. 

.  It  appears  that  an  ILP  represen¬ 
tative  would  be  coopted  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  the.  Alignment  Knesset 
faction. 

The  ILP,  which  in  the  Ninth 
Knesset  was  represented  by  a  lone 
MK,  faded  to  win  a  single  seat  in  the 
elections  to  the  current  Knesset 


(Continued  from  Page  X) 

Committee,  whose  deliberations  are 
secret  by  law. 

In  the  afternoon  Premier  Begin-, 
Defence  Minister  Sharon  and 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
met  for  a  working  supper  with  Am¬ 
bassador  Samuel  Lewis  during 
which'  they  listed  "all  of  Israel's 
political  and  military  concerns  and 
complaints,"  according  to  an  Israel 
source. 

But  Israel  also  has  complaints  of 
a  ,  military-  nature  against  Egypt. 
Israel  sources  say  the  Egyptians 
have  "ignored' 1  Israel's  strictures  on 
this  subject  during  recent  weeks, 
and  this  naturally,  has  gravely  wor¬ 
ried  Israel  with  only  a  fortnight  to 


IDF  steps  up  its  watch 
over  entire  Yamit  area 


By  MOTTI  BEN-YANAI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
YAMIT.  —  The  IDF  has  intensified 
its  watch  on  the  approach  roads  to 
this  technically  evacuated  town  and 
is  now  enforcing  a  near  siege,  after 
another  400  opponents  of  the  Sinai 
withdrawal  arrived  here  Saturday 
night. 

From  8  a.m.  yesterday  soldiers 
reinforced  the  main  checkpoints  at 
Kerem  Shalom  and  the  Erez  junc- 
tion  and  set  up  additional 
roadblocks  on  smaller  roads 'in  the 
Yamit  area.  They  also  strengthened 
guard  posts  at  the  entrances  to  the 
town  and  surrounding  it.  Local 
vehicles  leaving  the  area  without  a 
special  permit  are  no  longer  allowed 
back. 


Residents  of  Atzraona,  who  have 
permission  to  stay  in  their  homes 
until  April  IS,  were  nonplussed 
yesterday  to  discover  the  necessary 
permits  had  been  changed  without 
their  knowledge.  There  were  angry 
scenes  at  the  Kerem  Shalom 
roadblock  and  the  Atzmona  people 
had  to  go  back  to  Kerem  Shalom  to 
take  out  new  licences,  after  proving 
that  they  were  indeed  from  Atz¬ 
mona.  The  queue  at  the  roadblock 
during  the  altercations  was  backed 
up  some  2-3  kilometres  yesterday 
morning. 

IDF  tractors  and  bulldozers 
yesterday  began  uprooting  trees  and 
ploughing  under  fields  of  crops  at 
Moshav  Sadot,  as  part  of  the 
withdrawal  process. 

Some  opponents  of  the 
withdrawal  sat  down  in  the  tractor's 


Gov’t  and  Labour  exchange 
sallies  on  war  scare 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
-  Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Government  and  op¬ 
position  once  again  traded  verbal 
blows  yesterday,  with  the  prime 
minister's  spokesman  accusing  the 
Alignment  of  fomenting  a  war  psy¬ 
chosis  and  electioneering  at  the 
same' time.  Labour  urged  the 
government  to  heed  what  it  called 
its  expert  criticism. 

The  latest  exchange  was  sparked 
off  by  the  prime  minister’s  office 
reaction  to  warnings  by  leading 
Alignment  figures  over  the  weekend 
against  launching  a  military  opera¬ 
tion  across  the  Lebanese  border. 


tion  lacked  the  necessary  data." 

The  Labour  team  went  on  to 
declare  that  its  members  include 
"people  with  experience  and  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  in  foreign  affairs 
and  defence"  and  the  government 
would  therefore  do  best  "to  listen  to 
the  responsible  voices  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  which  includes  top  diplomats 
and  military  experts."  The  team  ad¬ 
ded  that  "this  government  is  con¬ 
stantly  deteriorating  and  is  ensnar- 
ingt  Israel  in  the  most  serious  con¬ 
frontations.” 


Premier  Menachem  Benin’s  per-, 
sonal  spokesman,  Uri  Porath> 
( charged  that-  this  ir^'yet  farther 
■  evidence. -of  their  lack  *o£  -national 
responsibility.  Most  of  what  was 
said  is  basically  political 
propaganda,  election  campaign- 
style,  and  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
issue  involves  national  interests  of 
the  highest  priority.  The  Labour 
leaders  have  seen  fit  to  talk  even 
when  they  don’t  have  all  the  facts  at 
their  disposal,  thus  creating  an  ar¬ 
tificial  war  psychosis  which  can 
serve  no  one  other  than  the  PLO.” 

Labour’s  reply  was  not  long  in 
coming.  The  party's  responses  team 
argued  that  Begin  and  his  aides 
would  do  better  “not  to 
demagogically  and  sarcastically  dis¬ 
miss  the  opposition's  stand  on 
critical  issues,  as  if  the  government 
knew  everything  while  the  opposi- 


•  Meanwhile  Alignment  MK 
Shulamit  Aloni  of  the  Citizens 
Rights  movement  sent  Begin  a 
telegram  co-signed  by  14  other 
women,  all  of  whom  claim  to  have 
•  sons  in  - the  army.,  Thcy^^knaandadi 
i  that,  the  -g0UBranM,ort  send _  their 
sons  to  an  “unnecessary  war.,rThis* 
brought  a  swift  response  from 
National  Religious  Party  hawk 
Rabbi  Haim  Druckman  who  noted 
that  he  has  a  son  in  military  service 
who  is  stationed  in  the  north  and  yet 
he  “calls  on  the  prime  minister  to 
attack  the  terrorists  in  Lebanon  so 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  slaughter 
innocent  Israelis  as  they  have  been 
doing." 


The  United  Kibbutz  Movement, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Labour 
Party, "  yesterday  called  on  Begin  to 
“exercise  restraint"  in  regard  to  the 
situation  in  the  North.  The  move¬ 
ment  decided  to  maintain  close 
touch  with  its  member  kibbutzim  in 
the  Lebanese  frontier  area. 


US.  AID  SOUGHT 


go  till  the  final  pullback. 

Governement  sources  listed  some 
other  Israeli  “causes  of  concern" 
regarding  Egypt: 

•  Egypt's  stand  at  the  nonaligned 
conference  in  Kuwait  last  week. 
While  Egypt  successfully  opposed  a 
PLO  move  to  have  the  whole  peace 
process  with  Israel  condemned  out¬ 
right,  the  Egyptian  delegate,  Israet 
Abdel- Meguid.  veered  far  from 
Camp  David,  in  Israel's  view,  when 
he  set  out  a  proposal  for  Palestinian 
self-determination  and  mutual, 
simultaneous  recognition  by  the 
PLO  and  Israel.  "If  he  had  at  least 
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said  this  was  Israel's  recipe  for  after 
the .  autonomy  period,"  an  Israeli 
government  source  observed  last 
night,  “that  would  have  been  more 
«r  less  in  line  with  longstanding 
Egyptian  policy.  But  he  totally  ig¬ 
nored  the  whole  autonomy  scheme 
as  set  out  in  Camp  David." 

•  Ties  between  Cairo  and  the 
PLO,  which,  according  to  Israeli 
sources,  are  growing  markedly 
closer  of  late.  One  source  here 
spoke  of  “actual  cooperation.". 

•  The  still-unresolved  border  dis¬ 
pute  over  Taba  beach,  near  Eilat, 
and  fourteen  other  points  along  the 
Negev-Sinai  border.  There  is  little 
doubt  now  that  the  Taba  dispute 
will  eventually  be  submitted  to  third- 
party  agreed  arbitration,  but  Israel 
and  Egypt  must  still  agree  on  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  Taba  area  —  with  its 
large  Israeli  hotel  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  —  in  the  interim. 

Defence  Minister  Sharon  is  to  fly 
to  Cairo  on  Thursday  to  take  up  the 
Taba  problem  and-  the  otlur  out¬ 
standing  issues  with  Deputy 
Premier  Kama!  Hassan  Ali. 

And  meanwhile  Premier  Begin, 
together  with  Sharon  and  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  will  air 
them  all  again  today  at  meetings 
with  visiting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  Veliotes.  Veliotes 
was  due  here  from  Cairo  last  night. 

In  Tel  Aviv  yesterday  Egyptian 
ambassador  Sa'ad  Mortada  said  he 
had  not  been  told  of  any  particular 
Israeli  complaints  regarding  the 
military  arrangements  in  Sinai. 
"Nothing  serious  has  been  reported 
to  us  (by  the  U.S.  monitoring  un¬ 
its),”  Mortada  added. 

He  attributed  the  reported  com¬ 
plaints  from  Jerusalem  to  natural 
nervousness  prior  to  the  April  26 
handover  deadline  and  said  he  was 
fully  confident  Israel  would  meet 
the  deadline.  “Mr.  Begin  is  a  man  of 
his  word.” 


Civil  Servants  may  apply  either  to  the  Vlpcuj  directly  or  through  guidance 
officials  in  their  Ministries. 

'For  details  please  telephone,  or  sand  the  coupon  below:- 
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Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

KIRYAT  SHMONA.  —  Nature 
Reserves  Authority  staff  members 
spent  the  weekend  searching  for 
hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  birds 
who  were  poisoned  after  a  Galilee 
kibbutz  sprayed  its  fields  with 
pesticides. 
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paths  in  protest.  They  were 
removed  without  real  resistance  by 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  responsi¬ 
ble  for  guarding  the  equipment. 

At  Prigan  all  except  three 
prefabricated  houses  were  dis¬ 
mantled.  in  which  three  moshav 
families  who  oppose  the  withdrawal 
are  still  living'.  AL  Netiv  Ha'assara 
there  are  also  three  moshav. families 
who  have  refused  to  leave. 

In  Yamit  groups  oT  soldiers 
yesterday  morning  began  to  take 
down  electricity  pylons  and 
streetlights. 

Members  of  the  anti-withdrawal 
movement  are  for  the  first  time  feel¬ 
ing  the  crunch  of  restricted  basic 
services  such  as  electricity  and 
water,  and  many  of  them  are  leav¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  anti-withdrawal 
resisters  coming  into  the  town,  and 
the  numbers  of  those  departing  ap¬ 
parently  balance  the  new  arrivals. 

A  march  organized  by  the  anti- 
withdrawal  movement  is  scheduled 
today  along  part  of  the  new  border 
fence.  The  organizers  expect  “many 
thousands"  to  participate  and  say 
some  will  try  to  reenter  the  Yamit 
region. 

During  the  past  Tew  days,  Beduin 
have  been  arriving  with  their  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  Ra/iah  arda,  the 
agriculturally  developed  parts-  of 
which  were  out  of  bounds  to  them 
from  1972,  when  Lhe  area  was 
fenced  off.  The  notorious  fence, 
cause  of  violent  demonstrations 
between  left-and  right-wing  Israelis 
when  it  was  set  up,  has  now  been 
taken  down. 


A  Moslem  clergyman  tries  to  calm  an  angry  crowd  in  front  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  after  yester¬ 
day's  shooting  incident  on  the  Temple  Mount.  (Rahamim  Nraelii 


TWO  K1T.TM  ON  TEMPLET  MOUNT 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
where  Mohammed  ascended  to 
heaven. 

Goodman  surrendered  quietly. 
"He  spoke  only  English,"  said  Caspi 
afterwards.  “When  I  asked  why  he 
had  done  it,  he  said,  "they  kill  Jews 
every  day.  I  had  to  do  it." 

Meanhwile.  muezzins  on  the 
Temple  Mount  and  in  nearby  vil¬ 
lages  were  sounding  the  alarm  to 
the  Moslem  population,  calling  on 
them  to  speed  to  the  Temple 
Mount.  “They  are  destroying  the 
mosques,"  cried  the  muezzin  on  the 
Temple  Mount.  Arabs  began  to 
pour  through  the  gates  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  carrying 
staves. 


With  the  inflamed  crowd 
shouting  outside  the  west  entrance 
to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  Caspi  and 
his  fellow  officers  opened  a  door  on 
the  south  side  of  the  shrine.  Pushing 
Goodman  ahead  of  them,  they 
dashed  for  the  Moghrabi  Gate  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  mount, 
the  one  gate  controlled  by  Israelis. 

The  crowd  broke  after  them, 
some  of  its  members  brandishing 
knives.  According  to  an  Israeli 
eyewitness,  it  seemed  that  the 
police  and  their  prisoner  would  be 
engulfed  by  the  mob,  which  was 
shouting  “Allah  Akhbgr"  (God  is 
great).  But  they  managed  to  reach 
the  area  of  the  gate  where  waiting 
police  with  drawn  guns  formed  a 
cordon.  Goodman  was  hustled 
down  the  ramp  to  the  Western  Wall 
plaza  and  taken  to  police  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Russian  Compound 
for  questioning.  Police  meanwhile 
;<L0t..  jthe  wires  ..to  AlrAksa’s 
.loudspeakers.  . ....  * 

"Police  declined  yesterday  to 
release  information  about 
Goodman  while  the  investigation 
was  under  way,  but  according  to 
one  report  Goodman  was  undergo¬ 
ing  a  short  basic  training  course  for 
immigrants  in  an  IDF  base. 

In  yesterday’s  confused  events,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  im¬ 
mediately  who  had  fatally  shot  the 
second  Arab  victim,  Jihad  Bader, 
about  18.  According  to  some  Arabs, 
Bader  was  shot  by  Jewish  civilians 
who  entered  through  Moghrabi 


Sonia  Zelzter,  a  tourist  from  Ger¬ 
many,  was  hit  by  rocks  thrown  by 
an  angry  crowd  as  she  was  visiting 
near  the  Inter-Continental  Hotel 
atop  the  Mount  of  Olives  yester¬ 
day  (Rahamim  Israeli) 


Gate  more  than  an  hour  after  the  in¬ 
itial  shooting.  According  to  this  ver¬ 
sion,  three  Jews  wearing  kipot 
entered  the  mount  after  telling  the 
guard  they  were  journalists. 
Confronted  by  a  rock-throwing 
mob,  the  three  allegedly  pulled 
weapons.  Two  of  Lhem  retreated  but 
the  third  allegedly  fired,  hitting 
Bader.  There  was  no  confirmation 
of  this,  from  Israeli  sources. 
Jerusalem  police  commander  Tat- 
Nitzav  Rahamim  Comfort  said  last 
night  that  the  police  assumed 
Goodman  shot  Bader  but  were  not 
certain.  ...... 

For  more'than  two  hours,  Arab 
youths  demonstrated  on  the  Temple 
Mount,  shouting  “Palestine  is 
Arab”  and  similar  chants.  A  small 
force  of  police,  mustered  outside 
the  Temple  Mount  police  station, 
did  not  attempt  to  intervene  even 
when  demonstrators  began  waving 
Palestinian  flags  less  than  30  metres 
from  them.  But  the  demonstration 
grew  louder  and  shortly  after  noon 
rocks  began  flying.  At  this  point,  the 
police  fired  -volleys  of  shots  into  the 
air  and  dispersed  the  crowd  with 
tear  gas. 


Ulpan  teachers  saw  Goodman 


as  ‘crazy’  and  ‘bellicose’ 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
and  JEFFREY  HELLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
The  woman  who  taught  Hebrew 
to  the  gunman  who  apparently 
stormed  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
recalled  him  yesterday  as  a  “sick 
man  who  came  to  Israel  to  find 
himself.” 


"I  was  not  surprised  to  find  out  he 
was  the  one  who  attacked  the  mos¬ 
que,"  said  Victoria  Lilvak,  who 
taught  Alan  Goodman  at  the  Etzion 
ulpan  in  1978.  “He  got  into  fights 
with  all  the  students  —  especially 
the  female  ones." 

"He  was  a  very  crazy  man,"  she 
said. 

The  director  of  the  Etzion  Ulpan 
in  Jerusalem,  Genia  Gilat,  told  The 


Jerusalem  Post  last  night  that 
Goodman  had  been  forced  to  leave 
the  institute  in  1978  after  two 
months  because  he  had  beaten  up 
an  Arab  kitchen  employee. 

Mrs.  Ginat  said  that  Goodman 
had  described  himself  as  a  business¬ 
man,  She  said  he  had  spent  some 
time  in  Scandinavia  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  bitter  at  having  been  jilted 
by  a  Scandinavian- ’girl  friend.  The 
ulpan  director  described  him  as  a 
very  poor  student  whose 
"strangeness"  had  remained  in  her 
memory. 

According  to  various  reports, 
Goodman  had  arrived  in  Israel  for 
the  First  time  in  August  1977  and 
had  since  then  left  the  country  a 
number  of  times,  worked  at  various 
kibbutzim  and  studied  at  a  yeshiva. 


LEWIS  REASSURED 

(Continued  from  Page  I)  Veliotes  on  his 


Washington  from  Israel.  During  the 
past  few  days,  nearly  all  the  senior 
officials  in  the  Israel  Embassy  have 
been  on  holiday,  some  of  them  out 
of  town.  Embassy  Minister  Ya’acov 
Nehushian  has  been  holding  the 
Fort. 


State  Department  officials  said 
that  decisions  would  be  taken  today 
on  the  nature  of  continued 
American  involvement  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Middle  East  situation.  They 
were  anticipating  reports  from 


Veliotes  on  his  meetings  in 
Jerusalem  to  supply  them  with  more 
detailed  information  on  what  took 
place  in'  the  cabinet  meeting  in 
Jerusalem  yesterday. 

The  officials  were  also  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Haig,  from  London. 

One  of.  the  questions  State 
Department  experts  were  looking 
for  answers  to  was  the  degree  to 
which  Defence  Ministe'r  Ariel 
Sharon  contributed  to  the  stubborn 
Israeli  -  position  on  the  withdrawal 
which  appeared  in  unofficial  reports 
on  the  cabinet  meeting. 


Dead  Sea  inarch  to  ‘save  the  deserf 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

“Save  the  Judean  Desert!”  was 
the  theme  of  a  mass  rally  yesterday 
on  the  Ein  Gedi  coast  and  of  a  13- 
kilometre  Dead  Sea  march  from 
Mitzpe  Staalem  to  Ein  Gedi,  both 
organized  by  the  Nature  Protection 
Society. 

The  society  is  concerned  over 
plans  of  the  Tourism  Ministry  and 
the  Tamar  regional  council  which 
call  for  the  building  of  20  tourist 
hotels  in  the  Ein  Gedi  area,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  living  quarters  for  the  hotels' 
employees  and  the  necessary  in¬ 
frastructure. 

Prof;  Ze’cv  Vilnay,  the  “dean  of 
Israeli  guides,”  told  the  rally  that, 
although  the  Master  of  the  Universe 
did  not  bestow  oil  on  Israel,  He  did 
give  it  magnificent  scenery.  But 


now  the  planners  wanted  to 
sacrifice  that  irreplaceable  gift  with 
“ihotels,  roads  and  tourists." 

Prof.  -Menashe  Harel 
(Geography,  Tel  Aviv  University) 
stressed  the  historical  associations 
of  this  “Jewish  desert,”  which  con¬ 
tained  no  Canaanite  sites  and  had 
not  been  settled  by  anybody  other 
than  Jews,  “including  the  19  years 
when  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
King  Hussein." 

Prof.  Eitan  Tchemov  (Zoology. 
Hebrew  University)  noted  that  with 
the  return  of  Sinai,  deserts  had 
become  “a  rare  commodity”  in 
Israel.' 

The  society  is  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  development  plans  on  a 
number  of  rare  animals  and  birds, 
for  whom  the  Judean  Desert  has 
been  a  last  haven,  after  their  extinc¬ 
tion  in  neighbouring  countries. 


At  the  same  hour,  leaders  of  the 
Supreme  Moslem  Council  were 
conferring  in  their  chambers  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  mount  with 
police  Inspector-General  Arye 
I  viz  an,  Caspi  and  municipal  of¬ 
ficials. 

During  the  meeting,  a  number  of 
Arabs  burst  into  the  Wakf  building 
and  began  pounding  on  the  door 
where  it  was  being  held.  They  called 
on  the  council  leaders  to  “go  down 
among  the  people!"  instead  of  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  Israelis.  Anwar 
Nusseibeh  and  other  council 
members  came  out  into  the  corridor 
to  pacify  the  intruders. 

The  council  called  a  press  con¬ 
ference  presided  over  by  Saad>a-din 
al  Alami.  its  venerable  chairman.  In 
bis  remarks,  translated  for  the  non- 
Arabic  press  by  Nusseibeh,  the 
Moslem  leader  implicated  the  Israel 
leadership  "in  this  tragic  slaughter.” 
Al  Alami  .said  he  had  passed  on  to 
the  Israeli  authorities  three  letters 
received  in  recent  days  warning  of 
retaliation  unless  the  Moslem 
Councy  permitted  Jewish  prayer  on 
the  Temple  Mount  and  refrained 
from  attacking  Israeli  interests. 

Al  Alami  said  the  shrine,  third 
holiest  in  Islam,  had  been  subject  to 
"aggressions  beginning  with  (Chief) 
Rabbi  Goran’s  attempts  to  carry  out 
religious  rituals."  He  demanded 
that  the  key  to  Moghrabi  Gate,  con¬ 
fiscated  after  the  Six  Day  War,  be  ! 
returned  to  the  Moslem  Council 
and  said  that  the  council  will  re¬ 
quest  the  authorities  to  permit  Wakf 
guards  on  the  Temple  Mount  to  car¬ 
ry  arms. 

While  gunfire  rattled  on  the  Ttfrtt-- 
;  pie  Mount  and  Arab  demonstrators' 
chanted,  other  parts  of  the  Old  City 
were  thronged  by  Christian  and 
Jewish  pilgrims  drawn  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  Eastern  and  Passover  holi¬ 
days.  During  the  height  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  on  the  Mount,  the  Western 
Wall  area  was  cleared.  The  Western 
Wall  plaza  was  filled  with  police  and 
army  vehicles  and  looked  like  a 
military  encampment.  Later  in  the 
day,  the  plaza  was  again  filled  with 
pilgrims. 

Arab  youths  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  threw  stones  at  tourist  buses 
and  Israeli  vehicles.  An  elderly 
Christian  woman  had  an  arm  badly 
broken  by  stones  thrown  at  her  near 
the  Intercontinental  Hotel.  Another 
tourist  suffered  a  broken  jaw. 

One  Arab  youth  was  wounded 
when  a  crowd  stoned  a  military 
patrol  in  Ramailah  as  news  of  the 
attack  brought  people  out  onto  the 
streets  in  the  West  Bank.  The  elder¬ 
ly  and  the  observant  went  to  local 
mosques,  councils  in  several  cities 
met  and  issued  statements  and 
youths  stoned' passing  Israeli  traffic 
and  raised  Palestinian  flags. 

In  Gaza  the  council  met  and  en¬ 
dorsed  the  call  of  the  Supreme 
Moslem  council  in  Jerusalem  foor  a 
seven  day  strike. 


In  Hebron  there  was  a  partial 
commercial  strike  and  the  council 
issued  a  statement  condemning  the 
attack.  In  nearby  villages  youths 
raised  the  Palestinian  flog  on  several 
mosques  and  stoned  soldiers  when 
they  arrived  to  remove  the  flag. 

Hikmet  al  Masri,  a  former 
speaker  of  the  Jordanian  parlia¬ 
ment,  said  in  a  statement  issued  in 
Nablus  that  “this  aggression 
touches  every  Msolem  and  every 
Arab." 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
impersonating  an  army  officer.) 

*T  was  so  impressed  that  1  did 
something  1  never  do."  Shatz  said. 
“I  allowed  him  in  February  1981  to 
study  .my  book  on  the  invention. 
After  one  day,  Berman  agreed  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  me  and 
two  other  people." 

An  agreement  was  prepared  to 
farm  an  Israeli  company  to  be  cal¬ 
led  “Israel  General  Energy  and 
Electric  Company,  Ltd."  Even 
though  the  agreement  was  revised 
several  times  over  the  past  year. 
Berman  refused  to  sign.  According 
to  the  agreement,  Berman  would 
have  been  president  of  the  company 
and  have  40  per  cent  of  the  shares, 
Shatz  said. 

According  to  Shatz,  Berman 
always  came  up  with  different  ex¬ 
cuses.  One  of  the  most  frequent  was 
that  he  had  been  called  up  for 
reserve  duty.  Once  he  said  he  had 
been  injured  and  shrapnel  had  to  be 
extracted  from  his  body. 

Despite  all  this,  Shatz  says,  he  still 
had  complete  trust  in  Berman  and 
on  June  5.  1981,  he  sent  him  by  air 
freight  the  prototype  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  which  had  already  worked  in 
California. 

All  during  the  past  year  Shatz 
knew  nothing  about  Meridor  and 
his  invention.  "Only  after  Meridor’s, 
prototype  was  shown  on  Israel 
Television  was  I  informed  through 
friends  who  hod  seen  it  that  they 
must  be  talking  about  my  invention. 

“Berman  called  me  on  the  phone 
on  March  IS  this  year.  He  was 
screaming  that  1  should  not  believe 
anyone  who  says  that  he  (Berman) 
has  betrayed  me.  He  added  that 
there  is  much  conflict  in  Israel 
regardin g  this  -  invention ,  which 
Berman  claimed  was  not  like  mine 
—  that  my  invention  is  far  superior. 
He  told  me  a  number  of  times  not  to 
talk  with  the  press  or  electronic 
media.  He  also  promised  to  sign  a 
contract  with  me  soon.” 

Shatz  is  bitter  about  what  has 
happened  here  so  far  with  his  inven¬ 
tion,  but  says  he  is  still  willing  to 
have  the  device  developed  here, 
both  because  of  the  prestige  for 
Israel  and  the  possibility  that  k 
could  create  many  jobs  for  Israelis. 

He  demands  only  that  he  receive 
his  prototype  unit  back  from 
Meridor  and  company  and  that  be 
be  allowed  to  meet  with  the  proper 
officials  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
produce  the  device  in  Israel. 

When  contacted  lost  night, 
Berman  denied  Shatz’s  version  of 
the  facts,  calling  them  simply  “in¬ 
correct”  and  calling  Shatt’s  inven¬ 
tion  "worthless.” 

However,  Shatz  played  for  this 
reporter  a  recording  of  his  phone 
conversation  with  Berman  Iasi 
month;  when  Berman  called  fcawisf’ 
California  to  plead .  for. his  julektficu 
over  the  invention.  On  that  tape, 
Berman  clearly  says  to  Shatz,  “You 
musn’t  talk  to  the  press  or  to 
Meridor..." 

Berman  also  claims  he  never 
received  the  entire  prototype  of 
Shatz's  device,  but  only  parts.  Shatz 
says  his  entire  device  is  still  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
claim  of  Berman,  if  true,  is  his  in¬ 
sistence  that  Meridor  knew  about 
Shatz  and  his  invention  “from  the 
very  beginning.” 


ARAFAT 


By  late  afternoon,  calm  had* 
returned  to  the  Temple  Mount. 
Wakf  employees  took  out  all  the 
carpets  from  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
to  clean  them  of  shattered  glass  and 
to  dry  those  that  had  been  soaked 
when  police  flooded  a  cave 
alongside  the  Foundation  Stone 
where  they  feared  an  accomplice  of 
the  gunman  might  be  hiding. 


s* 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Lebanese  border,  while  Israel’s 
position  is  that  it  applies  to  any  ter¬ 
rorist  act  against  an  Israeli  target; 
anywhere'. 

Thus,  the  PLO  was  quick  to  deny,  f 
any  involvement  in  the  Bar-jf 
Sim  an  to  v  murder,  and  has  officially' 
dissociated  itself  from  other  recent  1 
incidents  which  Israel  holds  to  be  in > 
breach  of  the  cease-fire  —  including"  ■. 
Friday’s  incursion  from  Jordan  (see 
page  3). 

Arafat  is  also  reported  to  havq-V 
stepped  up  diplomatic  efforts  l0-; 
avoid  a  showdown  in  South  ' 
Lebanon,  urging  both  Kuwait  and \ 
Saudi  Arabia  to  use  their  influence 
with  Washington  to  get  it  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Israel. 

•  The  PLO  has  been' warning  of  an 
“imminent  Israel  attack”  on  its. 
bases  in  South  Lebanon  for  more-- 
than  two  months,  suggesting  that:: 
Israel  was  seeking  a  PLO  infringe-  - 
ment  of  the  cease-fire  as  a  "pretext”  • 
to  invade  Lebanon  and  settle  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  organization  before  - 
it  completes  its  withdrawal  from  - 
Sinai  later  this  month.  ' 

These  warnings  became  in-  • 
creasingly  shrill  after  Israel  held  the  -  ; 
PLO  responsible  for  last  week’s  ‘ 
murder  of  diplomat  Ya'acov  Bar- 
Simantov  in  ftiris.  evidently  fearing  ' 
that  this  would  be  the  “pretext”  for 
the  impending  attack. 

At  the  end  of  last  week,  Arafat 
was  reported  to  have  put  his  men  in 
South  Lebnnon  on  high  alert. 
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"HACHSHARAT  HAYISHUV"  ' 
The  Israel  Land  Development  Co.  Ltd. 


mourns 


MOSHE  USSOSKIN 


Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  extends  condolences  to  the  family 


We  would  like  to  thank  all  thi.se  who  kindly 
sent  expressions  of  condolence  on 
the  death  of  our  mother 


RUCHAMA  WEITZ 


The  Family- 
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Warehouse  set  alight 
in  dairy  plant  dispute 


B?  JEFFREY  HELLER 
Jerusalem  Fort Reporter 
RAM  AT  GAN.  —  A  dispute 
between  management  and 
deliverymen'  at  the  United  Dairies 
plant  here  erupted  in  flames  yester¬ 
day  when  deliverymen  set  a  milk 
warehouse,  ablaze  and  ransacked 
company  offices. 

About  30  deliverymen  stormed 
the  plant  at  .11  a.m.-and  rampaged 
through  the  white,  three-storey  of¬ 
fice  building  opposite  the  diamond 
exchange,  overturning  desks  and 
destroying  equipment,  police  said. 

They  then  set  fire  to  the 
warehouse,  which  contained  gtefs 
bottles  of  sterilized  milk.  The  heal 
of  the  flames,  winch  burned  through 
the  corrugated  tin  walls  of  the 
warehouse,  also  melted  dozens  of 
red  plastic  cartons  and  thousands  of 
sour  cream  cups  in  the  courtyard. 


Police  forced  open  gates  locked 
by  the  deliverymen  and  cleared  a 
path  for  fire  engines  through  piles  of 
wood  and  plastic  milk  crates  placed 
in  the  plant’s  courtyard.  Seven  fire 
engines  arrived  at  the  scene  to  put 
out  the  blaze  which  was  still 
smouldering  five  hours  after  it  was 
extinguished.  v. 

The  plant  is  to  b e.  closed 
Twenty-one  deliverymen  were  ar¬ 
rested.  and  the  company  estimated 
the  damage  at  millions  of  shekels. 

The  plant,  which  was  sold  to 
Tnuva  by  the  family  of  former 
finance  minister  MX  Yigael  Hurvitz 
some  time  ago,  is  to  be  closed  April 
30,  and  theiraariteting  of  the  Tenne 
Noga  products  it  prepares  will  be 
transferred  to-'  Tnuva.  Some  100 
deliverymen  have  received  dismis¬ 
sal  notices.  But,  the  company  said, 
they  will  be'  offered  alternative 
routes  with-Tauva.  - 


Falasha  backers  to 
for  Italian  i 


By  HAIM 'SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Activists  on  behalf  of  ■  the 
Falashas  are  planning  to  contact  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  influence  the  Ethiopian 
government  to  ameliorate  the 
plight  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  leave. . 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Jerusalem  Post,  Rabbi  Yosef 
Hadani,  chief  rabbi  of&he  Falashas 
in  Israel,  and  Dr.  Michael 
Corinaldi,  a  Jerusalem  advocate 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Public 
Council  for  Ethiopian  Jewry,  said 
that  a  delegation  would  soon  be  go¬ 
ing  to  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy,  the 
delegation  would  contact  both  the 
main  parties  of  the  left,  the 


socia&ts  and  communists,  and  the 


Hadani  said  that  the  situation  of 
the  Jews  in  Ethiopia  is  worsening. 
The  ORT  schools  have  been  closed 
and  Jews  are  nqtfllowed  to  go  from 
village  to  village  without  a  special 
permit.  7. 

As  for  those  Falashas  in  Israel, 
they  are  being  looked  after 
materially,  but  suffer  from  spiritual 
isolation.  He  is  their  sole  spiritual 
adviser  and  they  have  no. other 
teachers.  Nor,., he  added,  is  there 
any  contact  between  the  Falashas 
and  the  general  public. 

Those  who  would  like  to  help  the 
Falashas  in  Israel  may  contact  Dr. 
Corinaldi  at  02-631378  or  Rabbi 
Hadani  at  03-338639.  ?. 


Memorial  planned  for  secret  agents 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI 
Jensakm  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV,  —  About  300  persona 
who  gave  their  lives  in  intelligence 
work  for  Israel  will  be  memorialized 
at  a  site  near  the  Country  Chib  at 
Ramat  Aviv,  in  north  Tel  Aviv. 

Meir  Amit,  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  Memorialize  Intel¬ 
ligence  Community;  Casualties,  told 
Che  press  yesterday  that  the  lack  of 
such  a  memorial  until  now  has  not 
been  accidental. 

.“The  tendency  has  been  to  keep 
these  '  people’s  -  identities  secret- in 
death  as  they  were  in  life.-and  it  - 
seemed  that  to  do  otherwise  might 
even  go  against  the  spirit  of  what 
they  stood  for  and  did,”' he  said. 
“On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
sacred  obligation  to  them  and  to 
their  families,  and  we  also  believe 
there  is  an  educational  purpose  to 
be  served  in  making  these  people, 
insofar  as  information  about  them 
can  be  revealed,  an  example  for  our 
youth.” 

Architects  and  landscape 
architects  have  been  invited  to  sug¬ 
gest  plans  for  the  site,  which  must 
be  submitted  by  the  end  of  this 


mouth.  The  judging  will  be  done  in 
May  and  the  chosen  plan  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  on  or  before  June  6, 
Memorial  Day  for  the  dead  of  the 
intelligence  community.  Architect 
Abraham  Yasky,  who  heads  the 
panel  of  judges,  said:  “We  left  the 
architects  a s  much  freedom  as  pos¬ 
sible,  hut  we  indicated  that  we  want 
an  open  meeting  area  for  about  a 
thousand  persons  (for  memorial 
services  and  other  large  functions), 
closed  rooms  which  can  be  used  for 
lectures,  a  library  and  other 
,  educational  functrops-  andsojpe  sort 
; of. memorial,”  ...  .  «... 

Meir  Amit  said  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  approximately  300 
casualties  were  with  the  Army  Intel¬ 
ligence  Corps  and  the  rest  were  with 
•  the  various  civilian  services.  He  es¬ 
timated  that  there  are  around  a 
dozen  whose  remains  have  not  been 
brought  back  to  Israel.  There  are  a 
few  cases,  he  said,  in  which  they 
died  without  revealing  that  they 
were  Jewish.  He  said  he  hopes  it  will 
be  possible  to  memorialize  most  of 
the  fallen  by  name,  but  that  there 
are  isolated  cases  in  which  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  mention  names 
for  security  reasons. 


Arms  and  explosives  found  bn  the  two  Fatah  terrorists  trapped  by  the 
IDF  in  the  Jordan  valley  late  on  Friday  night.  (Zoom  77) 

Two  terrorists  caught 
after  crossing  Jordan 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  —  Two  Fatah  members 
who  tried  to  sneak  into  Israel  with  a 
large  quantity  of  explosives  were 
captured  by  IDF  reservists  and 
helicopter-borne  paratroopers 
shortly  after  they  forded  the  Jordan 
River  late  Friday  night,  the  IDF 
spokesman  announced  yesterday. 

Military  sources  said  the  two 
were  trained  in  Lebanon  and  the  in¬ 
cident  constituted  yet  another  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  “spirit  of  the  cease-fire” 
with  the  terrorists  worked  out  last 
July. 

But  in  what  may  have  been  a  bid 
to  avoid  a  further  increase  in -the 
tension  along  the  Lebanese  border, 
the  IDF  refrained  from  highlighting 
the  incident  as  it  did  last  January 
when  three  terrorists  infiltrated 
near  Mehola.  At  that  time,  an 
urgent  press  conference  was  called 
by  Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Raphael 
Eitan. 

Reports  about  the  operation  were 
withheld  from  Friday  night  until 
yesterday  morning  because  the  ter¬ 
rorists  were  being  interrogated  and 
a.uUic^ties  clctu-!y  want«r.;tii6V 
to  act  upon  the  findings.  But  no 
details  of.  such  action  were  revealed 
yesterday. 

The  IDF  spokesman’s  announce¬ 
ment  did  not  say  how  the  terrorists 
had  reached  Jordan.  But  a  military 
source  said  they  must  have  crossed 
the  border  from  Syria  with 
Damascus’  consent.  ‘Today  you 
can’t  cross  the  Syrian  border 
without  its  army's  consent,”  an  IDF 
source  said  here  last  night. 

But  the  military  sources  did  not 
blame  Jordan  for  the  attempted  in¬ 
filtration,  noting  that  the  Jordanian 
army  has  been  conducting  patrolsto 


prevent  incursions  —  and  has  in  fact 
stopped  several  squads  of  would-be 
marauders. 

One  of  the  officers  who  com¬ 
manded  the  IDF  operation  said-the 
two  terrorists,  who  are  about  20 
years  old,  crossed  the  river 
northeast  of  Argaman  at  about  11 
p.m.  on  Friday.  A  military  patrol 
spotted  them,  opened  fire  and  cal¬ 
led  for  reinforcements. 

The  terrorists  bad  managed  to 
cross  the  main  Jericho-Beit  She'an 
road  before  contact  was  es¬ 
tablished,  the  officer  said.  The 
troops  ordered  them  to  surrender 
and  when  the  order  was  ignored, 
opened  heavy  fire.  The  calls  and  the 
filing  were  repeated  several  tunes 
until  one  of  the  marauders  rose  and' 
in  the  moonlit  night,  the  IDF 
soldiers  saw  him  raise  his  hands. 

While  the  troops  provided  cover, 
the  terrorist  gave  himself  up. 

The  second  terrorist  tried  to  es¬ 
cape  by  outflanking  the  soldiers 
from  the  south.  He  crossed  the 
asphalt  road  towards  the  east  but 
the  soldiers  closed  in  on  him,  too, 
and  caught  him. 

•  The  officers  said' the  two  could- 
have  caused  considerable  damage1 
had  they  succeeded  in  entering 
Israel.  In  addition  to  their 
Kalashnikovs  and  ammunition,  they, 
carried  an  impressive  load  of  18 
Soviet-made  hand  grenades,  15 
demolition  slabs  and  an  equal 
.number  of  electric  detonators, 
six  boxes  of  explosives  and  a  ready- 
to-use  two-kilogram  explosive 
device. 

Friday  night’s  pursuit  in  the  dif¬ 
ficult  terrain  cut  by  wadis  was 
nevertheless  easier  than  the  January 
30  operation,  the  officers  said. 


■■ 
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77k  MANDARIN  HOTEL..  .  sun  and  sea  are  reflected 
on  the  14  stories  towering  over  Tel  A  viv's  Mediterranean  coastline. 

The  MANDARIN  HOTEL . .  .  Tel  Aviv's  newest  and  most 
luxurious  resort  hotel,  a  few  short  minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  yet 
with  the  exclusive  atmosphere  of  an  international  resort 

The  MANDARIN  HOTEL . , .  over 300 rooms  all  with  sea  view. . . 
self  contained  suites . . .  in-poo /  bar  and  grill . . .  grand  ballroorr^  for 
weddings  and  other  celebrations . , .  health  dub . . .  disco . . .  special 
children's  programmes. 

MANDARIN  HOTEL  .  the  ultimate  in  holiday  pleasure. 


Mandarin  Beach,  P.O.  Box  48170 
Tri  Aviv  61480.  Israel 
Tel:  (03)  428161 

Trtax:  342433  ITOIL  . 


U^A _ 1 1 1  High  Ridge  Rood,  Stamford  Conn.  06905 

Tel:  (203)  367-8281 

U.K _ 32-33  Marylebone  High  St,  London  W.l. 

-  Tat:  101)  486-7938 


Northern  residents 
clean  up  shelters 

K1RYAT  SHMONA.  —  Residents 
of  Upper  Galilee,  went  to  work  over 
the  weekend  cleaning  out  and 
provisioning  their  shelters. 

Preparation  of  the  shelters  for  a 
possible  emergency  got  under  way 
on  the  residents'  own  initiative.  The 
IDF  had  issued  no  orders  about  tak¬ 
ing  such  a  step  and  did  not  offer  any 
assistance. 

Upper.  Galilee  regional  council 
chairman  Avr&ham  Broshi  said 
yesterday  that  the  authorities  had 
taken  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
the  residents'  safety. 

But,  Broshi  noted,  many  of  the 
steps  recommended  last  summer  to 
increase  security  in  the  area  had  not 
yet  been  implemented. 

The  atmosphere  in  Kiryat 
Shmona  was  tense  over  the 
weekend.  A  number  of  families  sent 
their  chidlren  to  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  centre  or  the 
country,  and  other  fimilies  used  the 
Pessah  holiday  to  travel  south. 


HAVE  A  FOOTHOLD  IN  ISRAEL! 


FOR  SALE 


IN 

JERUSALEM  PLAZA 

Magnificent  2-mom  corner 
apartment,  higft  floor,  104 
sq.m.,  large  terrace,  beautiful 
view;  2  bathrooms,  including  all 
furnishings,  appliances,  linens, 
air-conditioning,  etc. 

Exclusive  agents: 


idfc:  ANGLO-SAXON  A 

1  I— J  RLAL  fSTATfc  AGENCY  IID  W 

JERUSALEM  2  Hasoreg  St. 
(corner  29  Jaffa  Rd.) 

Tel.  02  221161 

Israel’s  largest  real  estate  organization 


TWA  to  and  through  the  USA 
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Israel  week  in  Cairo  put  off 
because  of  official  coolness 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

An. Israel  Week  due  to  be  held  at 
the  Cairo  Hilton  next  month  has 
been  postponed  until  September. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  learned  yester¬ 
day. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the 
delay  in  holding  the  Israel  Week 
results  from  &  lack  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  face  of  official 
coolness,  the  Cairo  Hilton  also 
began  to  drag  its  feet.  The  fate  of  an 
Egyptian  Week,  planned  for  the  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton  in  June,  is  now  uncer¬ 
tain. 

The  head  of  the  Israel  Govern¬ 
ment  Tourist  Office  in  Cairo,  Mor¬ 
ris  £assouto»  admitted  that  it  was 
lack  of  cooperation  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  that  had  forced  the  delay  in 
the  event,  but  he  stressed  that  he 
personally  bad  seen  no  change  in 
government  or  tourism  Industry  al¬ 
titudes  toward  IsraeL  Though  he  is 
still  unsatisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  of  tourism  from  Egypt  to 
Israel,  he  felt  that  on  the  whole  the 
attitudes' were  positive. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  faced 


with  total  lack  of  cooperation,  the 
tourist  office  could  not  on  its  own 
make  all  the  arrangements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  opening  of  the  Israel 
Week.  “We  thought  we  would  get 
help  from  all  the  factors,”  Cassouto 
said. 

In  a  related  development,  the 
Egyptians  have  raised  the  minimum 
currency  which  must  be  changed  by 
tourists  entering  Egypt  from  100 
Egyptian  pounds  (about  S100)  to 
5150-  Although  this  regulation 
would  hold  for  Israelis  visiting  Sinai, 
children  under  12  and  visitors  for 
less  than  48  hours  would  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  according  to  tourism 
ministry  sources  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Egyptians  arc  also  reported  to  be 
willing  to  issue  visas  immediately  at 
the  border  crossmg  south  of  Eilat. 

According  to  Cassouto,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  also  expressed  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  allow  campers  to  sleep 
out  along  the  Sinai  coastline. 
However,  he  stressed  that  Egyptian 
laws  and  standards  of  morality 
would  be  enforced. 

“There  wont  be  any  nude  sun¬ 
bathing  at  Nueiba,”  he  said. 


Prof.  Leibowitz:  Science 
involves  truth,  not  ethics 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Scientists  have  no 
responsibility  for  what  may  be  done 
with  their  discoveries.  Professor 
Yeshayahu  Leibowitz  said  here 
yesterday  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  Israeli  Philosophical  Society’s 
annual  convention.  The  two-day 
conference,  at  the  Technion,  is  on 
Philosophy,  Science  and 
Technology.  . 

Earlier,  the  dean  of  the  Tech- 
nion’s  physics  faculty,  Professor 
Arnon  Dar,  had  argued  that  scien¬ 
tists  were  today  faced  with  great 
moral  and  ethical  dilemmas,  impos¬ 
ing  upon  them  a  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility.  This  resulted  from 
the  remarkable  advances  of  science 
in  this  century  which  for  the  Hist 
time  enabled  scientists  to  “actively 
interfere  in  creation,”  by  splitting 
the  atom  and  breaking  the  genetic 
code,  Dar  said. 

Leibowitz,  who  is  a  biochemist, 
held  that  “seeking  truth”  does  not 
make  scientists  ethical  or  impose 
responsibilities  on  them.  He  held 
that  they  work  with  truth  as  their 
raw  material  in  the  same  way  as  a 
carpenter  works  with  wood.  If  a 
scientist  were  to  deny  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  he  would  simply  fail 
to^;  achieve  anything,-  just  as  a 
I  cliitpenfer'wo'ifld  'break  his  tools  try¬ 


ing  to  work  on  metal,  Leibowitz 
said.  Scientists  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  more  or  less  ethical 
than  apy  other  group  of  people,  he 
argued. 

Scientists  strive  for  conclusions 
which  are  objective  and  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  moral  considerations, 
Leibowitz  said.  It  is  the  politicians 
who  must  make  decisions  —  and 
though  there  is  no  purely  rational 
reason  for  their  decisions  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  morals,  one  must  hope 
they  would  base  them  on  moral  and 
ethical  considerations,  he  said. 

Following  the  opening  session, 
the. 200  participants  adjourned  to 
discussion  groups  on  related  topics. 

600  protest  Pessah  sale 
of  falafel  in  Haifa 

HAIFA.  —  The  city’s  two  chief  rab¬ 
bis,  Shear-Yashuv  Cohen  and 
Eliahu  Bakghi-Doron  yesterday 
evening  headed  a  demonstration  of 
some  600  persons  against  the  sale  of 
fhiafel  by  Jewish  stallholders  during 
Pessah  at  the  “falafel  comer”  at 
Hehalutz  and'  Hanevi’im  streets. 
After  the  demonstration  (which  was 
licensed  by  police)  a  number  of 
youths  continued  to  mill  around, 
and  two  were  arrested.  , 

--Most  of  the  stallholders  closed 
down  .during  the-  demonstration.  - 


Affidavit  from  ILS. 
sought  in  trial 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  prosecution  in  the  trial  of  ac¬ 
cused  terrorist  bomber  Ziad  Abu 
Eian  has  requested  the,  Tel  Aviv 
District  Court  to  seek  testimony 
from  Eian's  former  cellmate,  a  con* 
vict  in  a  Chicago  prison. 

Eian,  22,  a  former  resident  of  El- 
Bireh,  was  extradited  from  the  U.S; 
last  December  to  face  trial  on 
charges  of  planting  a  bomb  in 
Tiberias  in  1979.  Two  teenagers 
were  killed  in  the  blast  and  36 
persons  wounded. 

During  the  nearly  two-and-a-half 
years  it  took  to  extradite  him,  Eian 
was  incarcerated  in  the  Chicago 
County  Jail,  where  the  prosecution 
contends  he  revealed  details  of  the 
bombing  to  cellmate  Jerome 
Redick. 

Redick,  now  serving  a  nine-year 
sentence  for  armed  robbery,  has 
since  told  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  about  his  , 
conversations  with  Eian,  including 
documents  Eian  supposedly  left  ! 
with  him.  ; 

Eian  denies  having  the  converse-  ; 
tions  with'Redick."  '  . . .  t\ 

The  state  has  asked  the  district' 
court  to  request  a  sworn  affidavit 
from  Redick  via  an  American  court. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  a  legal 
problem  has  come  up  in  an  Israeli 
court,  according  to  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  After  hearing  the  matter  all 
yesterday  morning,  the  court  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  give  its  decision 
soon  on  whether  to  seek  the  re¬ 
quested  affidavit. 


Keren  Hayesod 
ex-chief,  Ussoskin 

Moshe  Mordcchai  (Mark)  Us¬ 
soskin,  former  director-general  of 
Keren  Hayesod,  died  in  Jerusalem 
on  Saturday,  aged  83.  The  funeral 
cortege  is  to  leave  from  the  court-  j 
yard  of  the  National  Institutions  for  [ 
Sanhedrin  Cemetery  at  10  o’clock  * 
this  morning. 

Ussoskin  was  born  in  Moghflev 
Podolsk  on  March  8, 1899,  and  was 
active  in  the  Zionist  movement  in  ' 
Bessarabia.  He  headed  the  Jewish 
Cooperative  Bank  in  Rumania  and 
the  JDC  and  American  Reconstruc*  * 
tion  Fund  for  the  Balkan  countries, 
Hungary  and  Turkey. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  in  1941. 
He  was  a  member  of  the*. 
Cooperative  Centre  and  Migdal  In¬ 
surance  Co.  From  1949  until  his 
retirement  in  1968  he  was  director-  ^ 
general  and  treasurer  of  the  United  , 
Jewish  Appeal-Keren  Hayesod. 

Ussoskin  wrote  books  amf  arti-  • 
cles  on  the  cooperative  movement  \ 
,  and  economics.  He  i«.  survived, ,by  , 


Share  in  Israel’s  progress 


Share  in  the  earnings 


Invest  in  Ampal 
American  Israel 
Corporation. 

For  40  years, 
people  have  been 
investing  in  Ampal, 
secure  in  the 
knowlege  that  then- 
investment  is  a  sound 
one.  Far  Israel  and  for 
each  investor. 

Ampal  is  a  unique 


concept:  an  American 
corporation,  affiliated 
with  the  Bank  Hapoalim 
group,  which  is 
dedicated  to 


encouraging  a  strong, 
viable  Israeli  economy, 
while  paying  investors 
dividends  and  interest  in 
U.S.  dollars. 
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Successful  enterprises 
which  have  been 
developed  through 
Ampal  investments 
range  from  hotels  and 
sophisticated  electronics 
to  plastics,  chemicals 
and  shipping. 

Find  out  more  about 
Ampal. 

It's  &  share  in  Israel's 
future.  And  yours. 


American  Israel  Corporation 

Hnd  Office:  lOftockrtlK  PUa,  N»w  York,  M.Y.  10020.  T*L  (212)566-3252 
bail  Office:  ill  Artanreff  Su  Tti  A»l*.  62098.  TaL  (03)2591 55. 
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which  rosy  be  **«»»"■*  in  any  ■»»**  In  which  the  — may  legally  he  oflated,  from  the  underwriter,  Ampal  SwuiriB  Corpora rten. 

In  Ieraal  -  only  lor  fuiaiqn  invasion  entitiad  to  hold  free  foreign  currency  accounts. 
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Polish  primate  says  church 
will  help  to  forge  ‘accord’ 


WARSAW  (AP).  —  Roman 
Catholic  Primate  Jozef  Glemp 
launched  a  new  national  peace  in¬ 
itiative  on  Easter  Sunday  yesterday, 
calling  on  Poland’s  military  rulers  to 
create  a  new  climate  here  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  work  anew  for  national  ac¬ 
cord.. 

In  a  cautious  Easter  message 
balancing  criticism  of  martial  law 
with  conciliatory  themes,  the 
primate  told  some  3,000  worship¬ 
pers  in  Warsaw's  Gothic  cathedral 
to  put  aside  their  "grudges  and 
recriminations  which  create  bar¬ 
riers.” 

Glemp  spoke  as  millions  of  devout¬ 
ly  religious  Poles  flocked  to  churches 
across  Poland,  and  interned 
Solidarity  leader  Lech  Walesa  visited 


with  his  wife  and  all  seven  children  for 
the  first  time  since  last  December's 
declaration  of  martial  law. 

Walesa,  who  has  gained  weight 
and  grown  a  beard  during  his  four- 
month  isolation,  was  interned  along 
with  thousands  of  other  Solidarity 
union  activists  last  December  13, 
the  first  day  of  martial  law. 

At  the  same  time,  a  group  calling 
itself  Radio  Solidarity  said  in  tiny 
notices  posted  at  some  churches 
they  would  commemorate  the  four- 
month  anniversary  with  a 
clandestine  radio  programme  on 
FM  channels. 

Glemp  said  the  church  believed 
peace  between  the  two  sides  was 
still  possible,  adding  "and  the 
church  wants  to  declare  its  wish  to 
work  and  serve  for  this  accord.” 


Big  Easter  peace  march  on  Vatican 


Transglobe  expedition  reaches  North  Pole 


VATICAN  CITY  (AP).  —  Tens  or 
thousands  of  people  led  by  three 
Nobel  prize  winners,  Rome's  chief 
rabbi  and  communist  mayor 
marched  through  Rome  to  the 
Vatican  yesterday  in  an  Easter 
march  for  peace  and'  Against 
hunger. 

The  organizers  of  the  march  es¬ 
timated  the  crowd  at  50,000  and 
police  said  there  were  30,000.  The 
marchers  converged  on  St.  Peter’s 
Square  where  Pope  John  Paul  II 
gave  his  Easter  message  to  300.000 
•people. 

Marchers  included  Rome  Mayor 


Ugo  Vetere,  Hannes  Alfven,  a 
Swede  who  shared  the  1970  Nobel 
prize  for  physics,  Betty  Williams 
and  Lord  Philip  Noel- Baker,  who 
won  Nobel  peace  prizes,  Jean  Pierre 
Cot,  French  minister  for  coopera¬ 
tion  and  development,  and  Rabbi 
Elio  ToafF,  chief  rabbi  of  Rome. 


LUNCHEON  —  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  plans  a  While 
House  luncheon  with  Soviet  dissi¬ 
dents  now  living  in  the  U.S..  in- 
cluding  author  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. 


Pamela  Reid,  28,  who  runs  a  bar  and  grocery  shop  on  the  Falkland 
Islands,  said  in  Comodoro  Rividavia,  Argentina,  that  she  had  left  the. 
islands  with  her  seven  children  "only  until  the  crisis  blows  over." 

(UP!  telephoto) 

Soviet  press  disparages 
Haig’s  Falkland  shuttle 


MOSCOW.  —  The  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  Party  daily  Pravda  yesterday 
said  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Alex¬ 
ander  Haig  was  acting  as  a  “mes¬ 
senger  for  British  neocolonialists” 
in  the  Falklands  dispute. 

The  swipe  at  Washington’s  at- 


Hansatours 
7  day  Self-Drive 


from 


s13- 


per  day. 


Hansatours  Self-drive  program  is  the 
perfect  extension  of  your  Lufthansa  flight. 
Tailor-made  for  Lufthansa  passengers 
only  it  includes  a  car  for  7  days  with 
unlimited  mileage. 


I  J-.  *  ri  a.. 

'“A^-your'i  .A  /f ftr ^-fravef' ::Agent  for  details : 
and  the  Hansatours  folder  or  contact  the 
Lufthansa  Sales  Office,  75,  Hayarkon  st., 
Tel  Aviv,  Telephone  03-653041. 


Ij?'..  S.  jj 


Lufthansa 


Price  subject  to  currency  fluctuations. 


Come  and  visit  our  stand  at  the 
Tourism  Exhibition 

TOUR  82 1IJ1 

at  the  Dizengoff  Center,  Tel  Aviv. 

Open  from  6  p.m.  on  April  11  to  April  15, 1982. 
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GERMAN  NATIONAL 
TOURIST  OFFICE 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Ma  Pham 

9.25  Laurel  and  Hardy 

9.45  YosiTon  tells  stories  about  the  circus 

and  other  strange  animals 

10.00  Castaway  (part  ten) 

1025  Spring  Songs  * 

10.30  Can  a  Tiger  Change  its  Stripes  —  a 
tiger  raised  in  captivity  is  returned  to  the 
Jungle 

16.00  1982  Army  Quiz  —  live  from  Beit 
Sfaean 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

16  JO  Live  broadcast  of  the  Ana]  stage  of 
the  Army  quiz 

ARAB1C-LANGUAGE  programmer. 

1 8  JO  News  roundup 
I8J2  Spans 

1927  Programme  Trailer 

19  JO  New* 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.03  Get  Out  of  It  —  TV  game 
20J0  Eight  Thirty  —  art  and  entertain¬ 
ment  magazine 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21  JO  Second  Look  —  news  commentary 
and  analysis 

2220  Jack's  Trade.  Richard  Harris's  TV 
drama  about  a  television  thriller 
scriptwriter.  Starring  Donald  Churchill 
and  Pauline  Yates 

23. 10  This  Is  the  Time  —  Ram  Evron's  in¬ 


terview  and  entertainment  show 
23.55  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17  JO  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  1825 
(JTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
News  in  French  19J0  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20 JO  MA5.H. 
21.10  Brack  Report  22.00  News  in  English 
22.15  Cask  and  Company 


ON  THE  AIR 


Fust  Programme 

7.07  (stereo):  6  Minuets  (Leins- 
dori):  Shcidler:  Sonata  for  Flute  and 
Guitar;  Satie:  Gymnopaediea;  Bern¬ 
stein:-**!  Hate  Music*'  (Rosy  tin  Barak): 
Schubert:  6  Dances 

8j05  (stereo):  Grieg:  2  Nordic  Tunes; 
Beethoven:  Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  B-flat 
Major  (Perlman,  Ashkenazy);  Rossini: 
Serenade  Tor  Small  Ensemble;  Schubert: 
Symphony  No.  6  (Israel  Philharmonic, 
Mehta);  Brahms:  Cello  Sonata  No.  1.  Op. 
38;  Rodrigo:  Fantasia  para  un  gen- 
-  tilhombre  for  Guitar 
10.05  (stereo):  Russian  Spring  — 
Rachmaninov:  Spring  Cantata.  Op.  20a; 
Stravinsky:  5a ere  du  Prin temps  (Bruno 
Canirto  and  Antonio  Balista.  duo-pianists) 
11.00  Sephardi  Songs 
M  JO  Education  Tor  All 
12.05  (stereo):  Bach:  Harpshichord 
Concerto  No.S  (Boris  Berman.  Avi 
Ostrovsky);  Beethoven:  String  Trio,  Op.  9, 


No.  1  (Chen.  Roehr.  Kuhn);  Elgari  Siring 
Serenade,  Op.  20  (Jerusalem  Symphony, 
Harry  Blech) 

13.00  (stereo):  Berlioz:  Corsaire  Overture 
(Beecham);  Vaughan-WUllams:  Romance 
Donizetti:  Excerpt  fYam  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment  (Pavarotti):  Sonata  Tor  Flute 
and  Harp;  Rubinstein:  excerpt  from  The 
Demon  (Bolshoi);  Ibert:  Trois  Pieces 
B rives;  Chopin:  Pokmaise  in  A  Major 
(Rubinstein):  Massenet:  Aria  From  Man  on 
(LescautJBeveriey  Sills) 
l6JS~(stereo):  Special  Requests  —  Weill: 
Violin  Concerto;  Haydn:  Little  Mass; 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  I 
16.45  Music  Magazine 
17J5  Programmes  for  Olim 
20.03  Everyman's  University 
2QJ5  (stereo):  Recordings  of  the  1981 
Finland  Festival  —  The  Finnish  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Walter  Weller  con¬ 
ducting —  Beethoven:  Coriolan  Overture; 
Sibelius:  Violin  Concerto  (Salvatore  Ac- 
cardo);  Recordings  of  the  1981  Como 
Festival  and  the  Budapest  Brass  Ensemble 
—  Holbourne:  Elizabethan  Dance  Suite; 

Scheldt:  War  Suite;  Farnaby;  Toys  and 

,  Dreams  Suite;  Sander  Bolasa:  Quintet; 
George  Malcolm:  Quintet  1-2-3  Ivor 
James,  horn  with  the  Lindsay  String 
Quartet  —  Mozart:  Horn  .Quintet,  K.  407 
23.00  (stereo):  The  Life  of  Gustav  Mahler 
(pan  seven,  repeal) 

Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

622  Agricultural  Broadcasts 

6.40  Editorial  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers'  corner 


-  tempts  to  mediate  m  the  Anglo- 
f  Argentine  dispute  came  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  renewing  Soviet  charges 
that  Britain  was  in  breach  of  UN 
’  rulings  on  decolonizing  the  islands. 

The  Soviet  state-controlled  media 
have  focused  on  British  military 
preparations  over  the  Falklands 
crisis  and  have  made  no  criticism  of 
Argentine  seizure  of  the  islands. 

At  the  same  time;  Soviet  news 
commentators  have  been  careful 
not  to  support  the  armed  takeover 
of  the  islands,  reflecting  Moscow's 
concern  that  h  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  backing  the  use  of  force  in 
the  international  arena. 

In  Vatican  City  yesterday.  Pope 
John  Paul  stepped  into  the  Falkland 
crisis  and  appealed  to  both  sides  to 
settle  the  conflict  peacefully  and 
avoid  any  fresh  bloodshed. 

The  pope  was  giving  his 
traditional  Easter  peace  message  to 
some  200,000  faithful  from  the 
balcony  of  St.  Peter's  basilica. 

It  was  the  Pope's  first  public  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  Ango-Argentine 
dispute  which  he  said  threatened 
the  world  with  armed  conflict  but 
he  carefully  avoided  taking  sides. 

His  Easter  message  was  televised 
live  to  27  countries  in  four  conti¬ 
nents,  including  Britain  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  he  ended  his  speech  by 
wishing  Christians  around  the  world 
a  Happy  Easter  in  42  languages. 

And  in  Geneva,  a  UN  statement 
yesterday  said  that  UN  Secretary- 
.penenaJ  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  will 
<  ^cut  sAort  his  18-day  European  tour,, 
and-  return  to  New  York  today 
because  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
conflict.  (Reuter,  AP) 


Over  160  feared  drowned 
in  ferryboat  disaster 

RANGOON,  Burma  (AP).  —  More 
than  160  persons  were  feared 
drowned  yesterday  when  a  privately 
owned  double-decker  ferryboat  ply¬ 
ing  .between  Eangoon  and  the  Ir¬ 
rawaddy  delta  town  of  Henzada 
sank  in  /he  Irrawaddy  River  after 
hitting  a  sandbank  about  40  km. 
north-west  of  Rangoon. 

Only  140  of  the  more  than  300 
passengers  swam  to  safety  and  the 
rest  are  feared  drowned,  according 
to  incomplete  reports  reaching 
here. 

I  This  is  the  second  ferryboat  dis¬ 
aster  near  Rangoon  in  two  weeks. 

,  Nearly  130  passengers  perished 
when  a  state-owned  double-decker 
ferryboat  capsized  under  strong 
winds  in  Twante  canal  near 
Rangoon  on  March  28. 


LONDON  1AP).  —  British  explorers  Sir  Ranulph 
Fiennes  and  Dr.  Charles  Burton  reached  the  North  Pole 
yesterday  at  4.15  a.m.  Israel  lime.  (02.15  GMT),  an  ex¬ 
pedition  spokesman  reported.  Their  triumph  makes 
them  the  first  men  ever  to  girdle  the  globe  via  both 
poles.  They  reached  the  South  Pole  December  15. 1980. 

.New>  of  their  arrival  at  Lhe  North  Pole  came  in  a 
radio  message  from  Lady  Virginia  Fiennes.  Sir 
Ranulph's  wife,  early  yesterday  morning.  She  is  at  base 
headquarters  on  Ellesmere  Island  in  northern  Canada. 
800  kilometres  from  Lhe  pole. 

“The  message  was  very  faint  and  barely  discernible, 
but  she  sounded  absolutely  delighted."  a  spokesman 
said. 

He  said  Sir  Ranulph  stated  in  a  message:  “From  now 
on  whatever  the  hazards  —  and  they  will  increase  — 
with  the  sun  overhead,  at  least  we  are  over  the  top  and 
no  longer  battling  against  the  prevailing  current." 

Rear  Admiral  Sir  Edmond  Irving,  chairman  or  the  ex¬ 
pedition  committee,  radioed  back:  "We  are  on  top  of 
the  world  with  you.  Good  luck  and  best  wishes." 

Lady  Fiennes  also  will  send  a  telegram  to 
Buckingham  Palace  to  tell  Prince  Charles  of  the  arrival. 
The  prince,  the  expedition's  royal  patron,  was  present 
when  Fiennes.  38.  and  Burton.  39.  set  off  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion  From  Greenwich  in  southeast  London  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  1979. 

Fiennes  and  Burton  were  forced  to  delay  their  arrival 
at  the  North  Pole  by  10  hours  because  their  motorized 


snowmobiles  ran  out  of  fuel,  but  they  were  still  four 
days  ahead  of  schedule.  A  transglobe  expedition  plane 
flew  out  more  petrol  to  them. 

Norwegian  Ragnar  Thorseih.  who  also  is  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  North  Pole,  was  reported  444km.  behind 
them,  hating  suffered  a  number  of  setbacks. 

Fiennes  and  Burton  made  a  short  slop  at  the  pole, 
where  the  temperature  was  minus  32  degrees  een- 
tigrade.  ihen  set  off  again  across  the  arctic  ice.  toward 
the  Norwegian  Spitsbergen  Islands.  _ 

The  expedition's  ship,  the  Benjamin  Bowring,  is 
scheduled  to  penetrate  the  pack  iec  to  pick  them  up  in 
about  three  weeks  time  to  bring  them  home.  They  hope 
to  sail  up  the  River  Thames  to  Greenwich  aboard  the 
ship  sometime  in  early  July  to  conclude  their  86.685  km. 
round-the-world  trip. 

Although  several  expeditions  have  reached  either  the 
North  or  South  Poles,  no  one  had  previously  crossed 
both  in  a  single  surface  trip  around  the  world.  Other  cir¬ 
cumnavigations  have  been  around  the  equator. 

Fiennes,  a  former  member  of  the  British  Army’s 
crack  Special  Air  Service  regiment,  said  he  undertook 
the  journey  "for  England  and  to  prove  that  adventure  is 
not  dead." 

The  transglobe  expedition  was  bucked  by  millions  of 
dollars  fronf  over  1,000  companies  worldwide.  Fiennes 
and  Burion  went  by  sea,  land  and  ice  across  Africa,  An¬ 
tarctica.  Australia.  Asia,  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America.  Alaska  and  northern  Canada. 


UN  special  envoy 
in  Pakistan  for 
Afghanistan  talks 

ISLAMABAD  (Reuter).  —  UN 
special  envoy  Diego  Cordovez 
began  talks  here  yesterday  with 
Pakistani  officials  at  the  start  of  a 
12-day  mission  to  the  region  to  ex¬ 
plore  chances  of  a  political  solution 
to  the  Afghanistan  probien. 

He  held  a  meeting  with  Pakistani 
Foreign  Minuter  Sahabzada  Yaqub 
Khan  before  calling  on  President 
Mohammad  Zia-ul-Haq. 

Cordovez.  of  Ecuador,  arrived 
Saturday  night  from  Geneva  as  the 
personal  representative  of  UN 
Secretary-Genera)  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar.  Tomorrow  he  is  due  to 
begin  a  shuttle  between  Pakistan, 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  in  an  effort  to 
bring  them  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Both  Iran  and  Pakistan  want  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  es¬ 
timated  85,000  Soviet  troops  in 
Afghanistan,  the  return  of  more 
than  three  million  Afghan  refugees 
to  their  homes  and  a  chance  for  the 
Afghan  people  to  elect  a  govern¬ 
ment. 


Waiter  convicted  of 
murdering  26  by  arson 

WHITE  PLAINS,  New  York 
(Reuter).  —  A  jury  convicted  a 
Guatemalan  waiter  on  Saturday 
night  of  murdering  26  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  by  starting  a  fire  in -a  hotel 
near  New  York  City  in  December 
1980. 

I'-:-': .  . 

-  If  tiie  verdict  is  upheld  after  ap¬ 
peal,  26^year-old  Luis  Marin  faces  a 
possible  sentence  of  25  years  to  life 
on  each  murder  charge.  As  the  in¬ 
dictments  were  read  out,  Marin, 
who  showed  little  emotion  during 
the  trial,  hung  his  head  while  his 
wife,  Blanca,'  wept. 

Marin,  a  former  waiter  at  Stouf- 
fer’s  Inn  in  nearby  Harrison,  New 
York,  was  accused  of  pouring  a 
petroleum-based  liquid  on  a  hotel 
rug  and  setting  fire  to  it,  after  learn¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  dismissed  as  an 
illegal  alien  working  without  proper 
papers.  The  blaze  killed  26  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Arroq  Electronics  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Nestle  Company. 


8.  Yemen  flood  aid 

MANAMA,  Bahrain  (AP).  — 
Kuwait  aad  Qatar  donated  54.5m. 
yesterday  to  help  offset  damage  by 
recent  torrential  rains  in  South' 
Yemen,  estimated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Sib. 


Iran  arrests  former  foreign  minister 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  Former  Ira¬ 
nian  foreign  minister  Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh,  arrested  in  Teheran 
four  days  ago,  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  plotting  to  kill 
revolutionary  leader  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  and  seize 
power. 

A  statement  by  ' the  Military 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  said  that 
Ghotbzadeh  was  one  of  several 
"monarchists  and  opportunists” 
who  had  been  arrested  for  plotting 
the  alleged  coup. 

The  statement,  carried  by 
Teheran  Radio  and.  monitored  by 
Reuters,  said  '  that  the  plotters 
"intended  to  kill  the  Imam  (Ayatol¬ 
lah  Khomeini)  ...  and  then. 


7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 

8.10  All  Shades  of  the  Network 
12.05  Road  Safety  Comer 
12.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

13.00  Midday  —  music,  news  commentary 

14.10  In  a  Minor  Tone  —  with  Efcud 
Manor 

16.10  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 
matters 

17.10  Health  sod  Medicine  Magazine 
18.07  Of  Men  and  Figures  —  economics 
magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading:  Song  of  Songs  S,  6 
19.00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 
news 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 
22.05  Literary  Magazine 

23.05  The  Second  Half  —  women’s 

magazine 

Army'  Radio 

6 JO  University  on  the  Air  —  Prof.  Uri 
Zamir  lectures  on  Space  Research  „ 

7X!7  “70T' 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  —  with  Kobi  Meidan 

1 1 .05  Golden  Oldies 

12.05  Israeli  Spring  —  with  Eli  Yisraeli 

14.05  Two  Hours  —  afternoon  magazine 

with  Shtomo  Bar-Shavit 

16.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

16i5  100  Aliya  Stories  —  1968:  " 

17.05  IDF  Quiz  —  live  broadcast  of  the 
final  guge  of  the  quiz 
■  19.05  Music  Magazine 
20.05  Israeli  Rock 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21 J5  University  on  the  Air  {repeat) 

22.05  Jazz  Hour 


prelending  to  avenge  his  death,  to 
carry  out  a  bloody’  purge  in  the 
responsible  organs  and 
revolutionary  institutions  and  final¬ 
ly  seize  power." 

Ghotbzadeh  was  foreign  minister 
during  the  November  1979  seizure 
of  U.S.  hostages  in  the  U.S.  Embas¬ 
sy  in  Teheran.  He  opposed  the 
move,  -  which  contributed  to  his 
eventual  removal  from  Iranian 
politics. 

The  statement  said  that  judicial 
officials  were  assembling  docu¬ 
ments  to  prosecute  the  other  plot¬ 
ters,  who  were  not  named. 

Ghotbzadeh,  46,  has  been  under 
house  arrest  since  the  ousting  last 
June  of  former  President  Abolhas- 
san  Bani-Sadr. 


23.05  Roots  —  with  olim  from  English 
speaking  countries 

00.05  Tat  Aluf  (res.)  Binyamin  Bcn- 
Eliezer  presents  songs  of  Eretz-Yisrael 


NEWS  BULLETINS 
Amy  Radio:  Every  hour  on  the  hour. 
Pint  Programme:  Every  two  hours,  from  7 
aan.  to  midnight.  6  p.m.  broadcast  is  in 
easy  Hebrew.  Secoad  Programme:  6.0S 
ajn.,  then  every  hour  on  the  hour  until  I 
a.0).  Third  Programme:  Hourly,  from  6- 
B_m.  to  midnight. 


1322  kHz. 

world  Service  newsreels  at  14.00.  17.00 
ancf  26.15. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,7,9 
Eden:  Condomum;  Edna:  Gone  with  the 
Wind  4, 8;  Superman,  10 JO  a.m.;  Kflr:  On 
Golden  Rind  6.45,  9;  Raiders  of  the 
Lost  Ark  10.30  a.m.;  MUchell:  Mcphisto 
6.45.  9.15;  Orgll:  Repeat  Dive;  Flying 
Horse  10.30  ld.;  Orim:  Who  Finds  a 
Friend  Finds  a  Treasure;  Orna :  Nos  u 
Seventeen:  Ron:  The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Take;  Serna  dr:  Lady  Chattcricy'a  Lover 
7,  9.15:  Bioycuei  Ha'mna:  The  Formula 


E.  German  church  raps  gov’t 
for  ban  on  peace  symbol 


EAST  BERLIN  (Reuter).  —  East 
Germany's  Protestant’  church  ac¬ 
cused  the  communist  authorities  in 
an  open  letter  yesterday  or 
alienating  youth  by  excessive 
repression  of  a  growing  unofficial 
peace  movement. 

Authoritative  church  sources  said 
'church  and  state  seemed  set  on  a 
confrontation  course  over  the 
church’s  defence  of  young  people 
wearing  disarmament  symbols,  ef¬ 
fectively  banned  by  the  government 
which  sees  them  as  undehnining 
defence  policies. 

The  church  was  not  able  to  make 
the  government  position  understan¬ 
dable  to  young  people,  according  to 
the  letter,  signed  by  the  leader  of 
the  churches'  conference,  bishop  of 
Magdeburg  Dr.  Werner  Krusche. 

The  letter  was  read  in  churches 
throughout  East  Berlin  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  yesterday  at  Easter 
services  and  was  to  be  circulated  to 
churches  throughout  the  country, 


informed  sources  said. 

A  symbol  representing  swords 
turning  to  ploughshares,  produced 
by  the  church  for  a  peace  forum  last 
year,  has  been  adopted  as  an  arm- 
band  by  many  young  East  Germans 
opposed  to  military  service  and 
both  American  and  Soviet  nuclear 
missiles. 

An  appendix  to  the  letter  written 
by  East  Berlin  regional  church 
leaders  thanked  all  those  who  had 
worn  rhe  symbol  and  who,  "despite 
all  the  difficulties  resulting  from  it, 
have  maintained  their  truly  peaceful 
conviction." 

"Unfortunately,  it  has  in  most 
cases  not  been  possible,  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  church  leaders,  to 
protect  wearers  of  the  symbol  from 
unpleasant  consequences,"  it  ad¬ 
ded. 

Young  people  wearing  the  badge 
tell  of  having  it  ripped  off  by  police 
and  of  their  being  sent  home  from 
school  or  university  classes. 


Aid  to  Caribbean  area  focus 
of  Reagan’s  working  hobday 


BRIDGETOWN,  Barbados. 
(Reuter).  —  President  Reagan 
ended  a  working  holiday  in  the 
Caribbean  yesterday  during  which 
he  outlined  his  plans  to  aid  the 
region's  economies  and  expressed 
concern  about  the  spread  of  Xaix- 
r— 

'  TKe  Resident -and  Mrs.:  -Reagan 
attended  Easter  services  in  the  109- 
year-old  St.  James  Anglican  Church 
in  the  morning  and  were  to  leave  for 
Washington  shortly  after  a  meal  at 
the  seaside  home  of  former  actress 
Claudette  Colbert. 

White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  that  Reagan  had  kept 
abreast  of  the  dispute  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Argentina  over  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  had  spoken  by 


telephone  several  times  to  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig. 

Asked  yesterday  about  Haig's 
chances  of  success.  Reagan  replied: 
"l  just  can't  comment  on  that.** 

The  President  had  also  been  kept 
-up: to, date  oa  the  situation  on  fe 
Israel- Lebanon  border,  Speakes  said. 

The  President  visited  Jamaica 
earlier  in  the  week  and  held  talks 
with  Prime  Minister  Edward  Seaga, 
before  flying  to  Barbados  for 
meetings  with  other  East  Caribbean 
leaders. 

Discussions  centred  on  Reagan's 
S350m.  Caribbean  Basin  initiative, 
an  aid  and  trade  package  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  economies  of  the 
region,  U.S.  officials  said. 


12  dissidents  arrested  in  Moscow 


MOSCOW  (AP).  —  KGB  security 
police  have  seized  12  Soviet  men 
and  searched  more  than  50  homes 
in  coordinate^  raids  on  Moscow's 
dissident  community,  their  friends 
reported  yesterday.- 

The  roundup  and  searches  last 
Tuesday  were  apparently  aimed  at 
suppressing  illegal  publications  and 
intimidating  Soviets  linked  to  Chris¬ 
tian  groups  and  unofficial  trade  un¬ 
ion  activities,  the  sources  said. 

Although  there  was  no  formal 
word  about  arrests,  the  sources  said 
the  12  men  were  considered  by  their 
famiiies  to  be  under  arrest  because 
they  had  been  held  more  than  three 
days  —  the  limit  for  detaining 
suspects  if  no  charges  are  brought. 


The  12  were  seized  during 
widescale  raids  by  the  KGB  in 
which  the  homes  of  about  50  other 
persons,  including  relatives  of  the 
men,  were  also  searched.  Some  of 
them  were  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  unofficial  Soviet  trade  un¬ 
ion  group,  SMOT. 

SHARP  EXPORTS —  China  plans 
to  turn  out  over  three  billion  pencils 
this  year,  with  half  a  billion  of  them 
earmarked  for  export,  the  China 
Daily  said  recently.  The  newspaper 
said  the  country  was  now  the 
world’s  biggest  pencil  producer, 
with  exports  earning  several  million 
dollars.  (Reuter) 
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6A5,  9:  Children  of  Captain  Grant  10J0 
a.ui.;  Cinema  One:  Lord  of  the  Ringi  7; 
Alien  9 JO:  Cinematheque:  Superman  II 
ajn.,  4;  Grand  Hotel  7;  Queen  Christine  9 

TEL  AVIV  4J0,  7.15,  9J0 
ADcnby:  Neighbour*;  Ben-Yehnda:  On 
Golden  Pond:  Chen  1:  Fira  Monday  in 
October  4.40,  7.25. 9.40;  Superman  II.  11 . 
2;  Cbco  2:  Whose  Life  Is  I*  Anyway?  4  JO, 
7.05,  9J5;  That  Dam  Cat  II,  2;  Cbea  J: 
Gallipoli  4.30,  7.05. 9.35;  101  Dalmationa 
11.  2;  Chen  4:  Straw  Dog*  10.30,  1.30, 
3.45,  7.15,  9.45;;  Chen  5:  Atlantic  City, 
U.S.A.  10J5  1 35.  4.25.  7.  9J5;  Cinema 
One:  Pester  Your  Parent*.  Enjoy  Life- 
Gnema  Two:  Mcphisto;  Dekei:  Chariot* 
or  Fire  7.15.9.30:  Drfre-ln:  Water  Babin 
7.15.  hail  Charlie  1„V0;  Paumie  Women 
midnight:  Kwher:  Lc  Profndonnd:  Cm: 
PWw  Pan  II.  2 JO.  4.30.  6.30.  8.30; 
Gordon:  Padre  Padrone  7.15. 9  JO; 
to  Victory  11, 4.  5.45;  Hod:  Who  Finds  a 
Friend  Finds  a  Treasure: 
Maxim:  Water  Babies  II,  4 JO;  Guo*  of 
Navarone  7.  9J0;  Mogratn:  The  Man 
Who  Came  to  Take;  Orly:  Tree  of  the 
Wooden  Clog*  5  JO,  8.45:  Space  Firebird 
1 1:  Paris:  Noa  at  Seventeen  10.  12,  2,  4, 
7.15.  9 JO:  Peer:  L'amour  En  Question; 
ShahalT:  Arthur  4.30.  7.  9J0;  Remi  tl 
a.m.;  StwHo:  French  Lieutenant's  Women 
4  JO,  7. 9.30:  Tcbeto?  The  Bronte  Siatcra; 
Tel  Ariv;  Condorman;  Tel  Aviv  Uoea: 
A  Thousand  Little  Kisses;  Zafon:  Repeat 
Dive;  timer:  Rollover  4J0,  7,  9.30; 
Tuzan  and  His  Son  11  a.m.;  TanKt: 
Picasso's  Adventure  7. 1 5. 9.30;  Spiderman 
1 1  tun.;  Three  Daughters  (Yiddish)  & 


H\IK\  4.  fU5,  9 

Amphitheatre:  Who  Finds  a  Friend  Finds 
a  Treasure;  Amos:  Atlantic  City.  U  JJV.; 
Atzmou:  Repeat  Dive; Chen: Condomum: 
<^U»r:  Free  Grass  10.  2,  6:  Devils  Three 
1—  4.  8;  Keren  Or:  Rollover  4,  7.  9; 
Moriah:  Arthur  6v45, 9;  Onh:  On  Golden 
Pond;  Orion:  Revenge  of  the  Red  Tiger  6 
nonstop;  Peers  French  Lieu  tenant’* 
Woman;  Ron:  The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Take;  Shartt:  Altered  Statu  6.45,  *  Oriyt 
Peter  Pan  1 1, 4, 6, 8;  Haifa  H-lniInnm  i 
Four  Horsemen  or  the  Apocalypse  7;  The 
Producers  9 JO;  Dire  Straits:  Rust  Sleeps 
Again  (midnight  showing) 
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A  mm:  Peter  Pan  4.  6  JO.  8.30  (Sun.. 
Mon.  also  11  a.m.};  LUy:  Man  of  Marble 
7.15.  9J0:  Water  Babies  II.  4;  Ouhi 
Gone  With  the  Wind  4.  8  (abo  Sun,. 

Mon..Tue.  also  1 1  a.m.);  Ordea:  The  Mu . 
Who  Come  to  Take  4,  7.15,  9J0;  Ram: 
Snooker  4.  7.15.  9 JO;  Ramat  Cm;  Who 
Fmd*  a  Friend  Finds  a  Treasure  7. 15. 9.30 

HERZUYA 

David:  Noa  at  Seventeen  7, 9.15;  Ttterat: 
Happening  In  the  Market  7,15.  9.15 

NOTARY  A 

Esther:  Escape  to  Victory  7.  9.15 

RAMAT  HASH  ARON 
Star:  Fort  Apache  the  Bronx  7.15;  A 
Orange  oT  Seasons  9  JO;  Sleeping  Beauty 
1 1  a.m.:  Saturday  Night  Fever  4 

HW  HASHARON 

Barak:  The  King  and  1,  llJOa^i,;  Fiddler 
on  the  RoaT  7;  The  Boys  from  Brad  9.15 
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WHEN  Biit^n^^ed1^'¥!alkland  Islands  .149 
years  ago.  it  jgeeded  only  a  single  sloop.  Cap¬ 
tain  J.J.  Oafkmaf  the^CSo  sailed  into  the 
South  Atlantic,' sens  a  pofite  but  Ann  message 
to  Captain  J.  ML  Pinedo  of  tiie  schootier  Sarandl,  hauled 
down  the  Argentine  flagandiWup  ttoetFrrianJack. 

It  will  not  be  that  easy  Anytime.  1 
Argentina's  capture  oftbe  Falklands  has  brought  the 
two  nations  to  the  brink  of  war,  caused  the  resignation  of 
Britain’s  most  respected  foreign  secretary  since  World 
War  U,  generated  turmoil  in  tbe  international  banking 
coamnmrity  and  involved  theUnfteff  Spates  as  a  peace¬ 
maker.  It  has  so  deeply  shaken  JVta^garet  Thatcher's  Con¬ 
servative  Government.  President  Reagan  ’a  surest  ally  in 
Europe,  that  some  politicians  doubt  It  will  surrive. 

Under  Labor  as  well  as  Conservative  governments. 
Britain  has  tried  to  get  rid  rtf  the  Islands  for  years.  Tins  na¬ 
tion  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  colonial  pretentions, 
and  possession  of  the  FaUdands  brings  no  great  benefit. 
Although  there  has  been  a  tot  of  talk  about  ofl,  there  has 
been  no  rush  toward  exploration,'  and  the  only  real  money¬ 
makers  on  the  islands  are  600,000  sheep.  Even  with  die 
wool  trade,  the  FaUdands  t&st  year  imported  inure  than 
theyexported,  and  the  local  government  ran  a  defidt. 

.  Tbe  population,  moreover,  has  been  declining  stead- 
fly  and  maysoan  be  too  small  to  keep  the  economy  alive. 
Tbe  islands'  strategic  value  vanished  when  British  ships 
began  using  the  Panama  .  Canal  instead  of  the  storm- 
tossed  route  around  Cape  Horn.  Even  worse  from  Lon- 
don’s  view  point,  the  Falklands  are  aD  bat  indefensible 
against  irredeitist  Argentina,  barely  400  milesaway. 

.  Yet  generations  of  diplomats  hav^faded  to  unload  the 
islands  precisely  because  they  could  not  survive  as  an  in- 
dependent'state,  because  postwar  British  politicians  have 
made  a  big  thing  of  respecting  the  wishes  of  focal  popula¬ 
tions,  especially  those  of  British  stock,  and  because  the 
Falklanders  have  furiously  opposed  any  link  with  Argenti¬ 
na.  Thread  Argentines  “Argies”  —a  kind] of  Jocalisyaor 
‘nyfn  tat^wdg’’  —  and  ^fislSke.their..langi«»ge,rpolitics. 
mores  and  even  their  food,  Arecent  visitor  expressed  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  islanders’  preference  for  tinned  beans 
and  peaches,  second-rate  British  beer  and  local  mutton 
over  Argentine  steaks,  wine  and  fresh  produce. 

So  the  search  for  a  way  to  cast  off  tbe  colony,  one  of 
tbe  British  ban's  last  cubs,  has  marked  time  while  the 
British  military  presence  there  withered  because  of 
spending  cuts  at  home.  When  the  crunch  finally  came  10 
days  ago,  there  were  only  80  Royal  Marines  on  the  islands 
and  the  Antarctic  support  ship,  the  H.  M.  S.  Endurance, 
patrolling  nearby.  As  a  deterrent,  it  was  pure  bluff. 

Former  Prime  Minister  James  Callaghan,  who  faced . 
down  a  similar  Argentine  threat  a  few  years  ago  by  send¬ 
ing  a  small  flottfUa  to  wait  ovSr  tbe  horizon  while  negotia¬ 
tions  took  place,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week 
that  Mrs.  Thatcher  had  asked  for  trouble.  The  Argentine 
junta,  be  said,  had  taken  as  a  clear  sign  of  irresolution 
Britain’s  decision  early  this  year  to  sell  the  Endurance  as 
part  of  a  further  spending  cut  prompted  by  its  decision  to 
buy  Trident  missiles  (a  decision  Mr.  Callaghan  opposed). 
He  argued  that  the  junta  was  confirmed  in  its  Initial  judg¬ 
ment  when  the  Thatcher  Government  took  no  action  to 
evict  Argentine  scrap  merchants  who  landed  Illegally  on 
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British  Prime  Minister  Margaret Thatcher;  Argentine  leader  Lieut.  Gen.  Leopoldo  F.  Gatderl  (Inset). 


South  Georgia,  a  FaUdands  dependency,  cm  March  23. 

It  failed  to  do  so,  and  failed  to  move  promptly  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  FaUdands.  because  It  misinterpreted  the  signals 
coming  out  of  Buenos  Aires.  Sometime  on  March  26, 27  or 
28,  the  British  Embassy  in  Argentina  told  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  of  an  Argentine  invasion  plan.  An  official  in  the  em¬ 
bassy  later  said  bitterly:  *  ‘They  chose  to  ignore  it  entirely. 
It  was  a  complete  error  of  judgment  on  London’s  part.” 

On  the  Monday  before  the  invasion,  the  embassy 
learned  of  the  existence  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the  Inva¬ 
sion  fleet.  Lord  Carrington,  the  cool,  patrician  Foreign 
Secretary,  weighed  the  evidence,  discussed  it  with  Mrs. 
Thatcher  and  decided  it was  no  more  worrisome  than  past 
false  alarms.  It  wnold  be  wiser,  he  concluded,  to  proceed 


with  his  visit  to  Israel  and  not  risk  alienating  the  hyper¬ 
sensitive  Begin  Government.  By  the  time  he  returned  late 
Thursday,  the  Argentine  fleet  was  nearing  its  target. 
Barely  72  hours  later,  he  had  resigned,  accepting  respan- 
tibflity  for  whar  he  called  the  "humiliating  affront. ” 

The  resignation  took  a  little  of  the  heat  off  Mrs. 
Thatcher.  Had  she  persuaded  Lord  Carrington  not  to  quit, 
■she  would  almost  certainly  have  had  to  agt  for  other  resig¬ 
nations  to  appease  tbe  furious  Tory  backbenchers.  She, 
better  than  anyone,  knows  bow  quickly  and  ruthlessly  the 
Conservative  Party  rids  itself  of  leaders  who  have  failed ; 
she  took  over  the  leadership  in  just  such  circnmstances. 

In  succeeding  days,  the  Prime  Minister  won  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  country  and  tbe  main  political  parties  when. 


Some  Scenarios  for  Falkland  Islands  Crisis 


WASHINGTON  —  As  a  British  fleet  headed  toward 
tbe  Falkland  Islands,  diplomatic  and  military  scenarios 
for  resolving  the  crisis  proliferated. 

“  'The  British  said  their  only  precondition  for  avoiding  a, 
military  dash  was  that  Argentina  agree  to  withdraw  its 
farces  from  the  islands.  Argentina  demanded  that  Britain 
recognize  their  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 

The  Americans,  who  have  become  the  only  Intermedi¬ 
ary  of  consequence,  said  fife  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  passed  last  weekend  should  be  put  into 
practice.  That  calls  for  withdrawal  of  the  Argentine 
forces  and  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  disputed  daims. 

A  possible  approach  would  be  for  Argentina  to  with¬ 
draw.  with  assurances  that  Britain  would  negotiate  seri¬ 
ously  a  formula  under  which  sovereignty  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  Washington,  to  avoid  embarrassing  either  London 
or  Buenos  Aires,  could  issue  a  proposal  along  these  lines, 
setting  out  a  timetable  for  troops  to  leave  and  talks  to 
begin.  To  further  smooth  the  way  for  the  Argentines,  a 
token  United  Nations  presence  could  be  established  on  the 
islands,  pending  resolution  of  the  dispute. 

Suggested  ways  of  resolving  the  sovereignty  question 
indude  the  Hong  Kong  and  the  New  Hebrides  models.  In 
Hong  Kong,  Britain  recognizes  Chinese  sovereignty  but 
has  a  long-standing  lease  for  administering  the  crown 
colony.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  sovereignty  is  shared  by 
Britain  and  France.  This  model  has  special  attractions  in 


the  case  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  winch  are  said  to 
be  potentially  rich  in  oil  and  gas  reserves;  Britain 
and  Argentina  could  share  the  wealth. 

A  key  obstacle  to  these  approaches  is  that  they  do  not- 
provide  self-determination  for  the  1,800  largely  British  in-' 
habitants  of  the  islands.  More  than  a  year  ago,  Britain 
floated  the  Hong  Kong  scenario  and  the  Argentines  ap¬ 
peared  interested.  But  the  islanders  opposed  it,  insisting 
on  Britishsovereignty.  Last  week,  Argentine  officials  said 
a  Hang  Kong  style  formula  was  oul 

If  no  diplomatic  solution  is  forthcoming,  Britain  has 
announced  that,  as  of  U:0I  P.M.  today  New  York  time.  Its 
ships  will  fire  upon  any  Argentine  vessel  remaining  within 
a  200-mile  radius  of  the  FaUdands.  This  could  be  followed 
by  a  blockade  of  the  Argentine  mainland. 

Observers  in  Argentina  suggested  chat,  among  other 
military  options,  the  British  might  seize  other  islands  in 
the  archipelago  and  use  them  as  bargaining  chips  to  re¬ 
solve  the  Falklands  impasse.  Sources  in  London  said  the 
British  might  take  South  Georgia  island  to  create  a  stag¬ 
ing  bare  for  reclaiming  the  Falklands. 

In  the  event  of  a  full-scale  naval  battle.  Britain  will 
presumably  by  to  position  Che  fighting  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  mainland  to  limit  Argentine  use  of  land-based 
aircraft.  A  final,  and  perhaps  the  most  unlikely  option,  is 
that  Argentine  forces  dig  in  and  the  British  storm  the 
beach.  — BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


after  sending  off  a  29-ship  armada  to  the  islands,  she 
threatened  to  sink  any  Argentine  ship  that  came  within 
200 miles  of  the  Falklands  and  made  it  abundantly  dear  to 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  that  she  was  not 
iaterestedinnegotiatinguzitiJ  ail  the  Argentine  troops  had 
been  withdrawn.  But  she  has  also  painted  herself  Into  a 
corner.  Unless  she  can  reach  a  settlement  acceptable  to 
the  Falklanders  and  to  an  aroused  British  public,  or  win  a 
famous  military  victory,  she  may  still  have  to  go. 

Francis  Pym,  who  replaced  Lord  Carrington,  told  the 
nation  and  the  world  at  the  opening  of  last  week’s  Com¬ 
mons  debate  that  "Britain  does  not  appease  dictators." 
Later,  one  somewhat  disillusioned  Tory  backbencher  said 
he  was  “looking  for  evidence  that  Margaret  means  what 
Frankie  Pym  says.!’  Another  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
“we  wifi  have  to  sink  at  least  one  Argentine  vessel  if  Mrs. 
Thatcher  is  to  survive.”  The  Prime  Minister  —  who  has 
never  tired  of  portraying  herself  as  a  superpatriot  and  the 
“Iron  Lady”  of  modem  British  politics  — -  is  vulnerable 
because  the  crisis  has  touched  old  wounds  in  a  national 
psyche  that  has  suffered,  in  four  decades,  tbe  loss  of  an 
empire,  the  decay  of jan  economy  and  a  painful  adjust- 
meat  to  secootLclass  status  in  the  world.  That  psyche  also 
bears  the  scars  of  Munich  and  appeasement.  So  it  was 
therapeutic  for  many  Britons  to  bear  John  Silkin,  a  senior 
Labor  politician;  descri  be  the  Argentine  leader,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Leopoldo  F.  Galtieri,  as  “a  tinpot  fascist  dictator.” 
And  it  was  exhilarating  for  others  to  see  the  vanguard  of 
the  battle  fleet  sail  out  of  Portsmouth,  sailors  drawn  up  at 
attention  on  carrier  flight  decks. 

Should  Britain  suffer  even  a  temporary  military  set¬ 
back,  second  thoughts  will  surely  set  in.  Peter  Jenkins, 
the  liberal  columnist  of  the  Guardian,  has  them  already. 
He  asked,  “by  what  gigantic  lack  of  proportion  was  the 
loss  of  the  Falkland  Islands  to  be  seen  as  a  major  national 
humiliation;  by  what  weird  calculus  was  it  reckoned  that 
the  fate  of  all  free  peoples  might  hinge  upon  the  fete  of 
those  1,800  distant  islanders  and  their 600,000  sheep?" 

But  for  the  moment,  other  voices  speak  more  clearly 
lor  the  national  mood. —  voices  like  The  Times,  which  has 
compared  tbe  Falklands  crisis  to  that  in  Poland  in  1939,  in¬ 
voked  John  Donne  to  remind  its  readers  that  the  bell  was 
tolling  for  them  and  even  harked  back  to  the  speech  of 
Queen. Elizabeth  I  on  the  eve  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  1588.  Overblown  as  the  analogies  might  seem 
to  outsiders,  and  to  some  Britons,  they  stirred  the  ma¬ 
jority  as  the  hours  ticked  by  until  the  blockade  took  effect. 
(More  on  the  Falklands  crisis,  page  2.) 
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Major  News 

Jn  Summary  _ 


Nuclear  Policy 
Debate  Takes 
Another  Turn 

Proposals  for  a  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  now 
or  later,  were  temporarily  shelved 
last,  week  as  Congress  departed  for 
Easter  recess.  But  four  former  senior 
officials  launched  a  new  round  in  the 
national  nuclear  debate,  contending 
that  the  keystone  of  American  de¬ 
fense  policy  in  Europe  had  become 
dangerously  obsolete. 

de,  theycdStxl  for  eventual  reversal 
of  the  doctrine  of  flexible  response  to 
halt  an  overwhelming  Soviet  conven¬ 
tional  attack,  a  doctrine  which  lias  al¬ 
ways  implied  that  United  States 
might  be  tbe  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  “Deterrence,"  they  said, 
“cannot  be  safely  based  forever  on  a 
doctrine  which  more  and  more  looks 
to  the  people  of  the  alliance  like  ei¬ 
ther  a  bluff  or  a  suicide  pact.” 

The  four  were  Robert  S.  McNama¬ 
ra.  former  Defense  Secretary,  and 
McGeorge  Bundy,  national  security 
adviser,  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations;  George  F.  Kerman, 
termer  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  and 
Gerald  C.  Smith,  chief  strategic 
arms  control  negotiator  in  tbe  Nixon 


Administration.  In  the  1960’s, -Messrs. 
McNamara  and  Bundy  launched  the 
flexible  response  doctrine.  But  the 
subsequent  “fantastic  proliferation” 
of  Soviet  and  NATO  weapons  has 
revolutionized  defense  realities,  they 
now  say.  Even  tactical  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  with  a  range  ostensibly  short  of 
Soviet  territory,  would  'Spark  full- 
scale  nuclear  war,  Mr.  McNamara 
told  a  news  conference,  adding,  “I 
never  met  anyone  who  believed  nu¬ 
clear  war  could  be  limited.” 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig  Jr-,  tipped  off  about  the  article, 
hastened  to  pre-empt  tbe  offensive 
the  day  before  its  release.  He  noted 
that  Moscow,  confident  Of  conven¬ 
tional  arms  superiority,  had  long  pro¬ 
posed  mutual  remmciatipn  of  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  proposal 
was  ’.‘tantamount  to  making  Europe 
safe  for  conventional  aggression,” 
Mr.  Haig  contended;  the  alternative 
would  be  "to  reintroduce  the  draft, 
triple  the  size  of  tiie  armed  forces  and 
put  the  economy  on  a  wartime  foot¬ 
ing." 

in  Vest  Germany,  where  plans  to 
base  new  American  missiles  have 
aroused  considerable  opposition.  Mr. 
Haig’s  view  got  a  boost  from  Karsten 
Voigt,  a  Social  Democrat  to  the  left  of 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt.  Given 
conventional  force  levels,  he  said,  a 
no-first-use  pledge  would  not  serve 
‘•ixir security  interests," 


New  War  Jitters 
In  South  Lebanon 

Even  if  an  alarmed  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  hadn’t  reported  portentous 
Israeli  troop  movements  near  the 
Lebanon  border  this  weekend,  Pales¬ 
tinian  guerrillas  would  have  had 
plenty  of  reasons  to  fear  that  Israel's 
long-threatened  strike  was  coming. 

The  winter  rainy  season,  which  had 
muddied  the  ground  and  reportedly 
led  Israel  to  call  off  an  invasion  plan 
earlier  this  year,  was  ending-  Syria, 
which  might  be  tempted  to  back  up 
its  pro-Palestinian  rhetoric  with  ac¬ 
tion,  was  preoccupied  with  domestic 
opposition.  Egypt,  despite  a  few 
tentative  steps  back  into  the  Arab 
fold,  was  not  about  to  jeopardize  the 
scheduled  handover  of  the  final  third 
of  Sinai  only  two  weeks  from  today. 
Iraq  was  fighting  Iran.  And,  half  a 
world  away,  Britain  and  Argentina 
were  poised  to  go  to  war  over  the 
Falklands  islands,  a  crisis  that  ab¬ 
sorbed  world  attention  and  engaged 
United  States  diplomacy.  , 

Yesterday,  while  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  was  in 
Huenos  Aires,  the  White  Hoise  issued 
a  statement  from  Barbados,  where 
President  Reagan  was  vacationing, 
urging  all  parties  to  the  south  Leba¬ 
non  dispute  to  show  “the  utmost  re¬ 
straint In  Washington,  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  reported  that  Israeli  re¬ 
serve  units  had  replaced  regular 
forces  in  the  north,  freeing  them  fora 
possible  invasion.  Some  troops  had 
Passover  leave  cancelled. 

The  United  States  helped. negotiate 
a  south  Lebanon  cease-fire  hi  July, 
after  two  weeks  of  Israeli-Palestinian 
fighting  prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin’s  Government  has  repeatedly 


said  that  it  would  consider  any  Pales¬ 
tinian  terrorist  act  against  any  Is¬ 
raeli  anywhere  as  a  violation  of  the 
cease-fire.  Last  weekend,  an  Israeli 
diplomat  in  Paris  was  assassinated. 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
vowed  at  the  funeral  that  Israel 


without  end”  at  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization. 

The  P.L.O.  denied  responsibility 
for  the  murder,  hut,  taking  no 
chances,  Yasir  Arafat  returned  early 
from  a  conference  in  Kuwait  and  put 
his  forces  on  full  alert.  However, 
Palestinian  sources  noted  the  Israelis 


had  been  building  up  border  forces 
“on  and  off  for  eight  months"  and 
suggested  that  tbe  latest  movement 
might  be  bluff.  Western  military  ex¬ 
perts  in  Beirut  thought  Israel  would 
be  more  apt  to  mount  air  and  com¬ 
mando  strikes  at  selected  targets  — 
such  as  Syrian  anti-aircraft  missiles 
in  the  Bekaa  Valley  —  rather  than  a 
more  costly  full-scale  invasion. 

Will  the  Winners 
Show  Restraint? 

While  President  Reagan  took  it 
easy  on  a  “working  holiday”  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Barbados  last  week, 
American  diplomats  and  Congress¬ 
men  in  El  Salvador  tried  to  mold  a 
moderate  government  out  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  that-favored  the  extreme  right. 

At  the  Administration's  urging,  an 
eight-member  Congressional  delega¬ 
tion  led  by  the  House  majority  leader, 
James  C.  Wright  Jr.,  flew  to  San  Sal¬ 
vador.  Tbe  Congressmen  added  their 
voices  to  that  of  Ambassador  Deane 
R.  Hinton,  reminding  the  rightists 
that  future  United  States  support 
might  hinge  on  their  including  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats  in  the  government 
and  continuing  social  and  economic 
reforms. 

The  Nationalist  Republican  Al¬ 
liance  and  the  National  Conciliation 
Party,  winch  together  won  33  of  60 
seats  in  a  Constimtent  Assembly  that 
is  to  name  a  provisional  government, 
backed  off  somewhat  from  an  initial 
attempt  to  exclude  the  Christian 
Democrats  altogether.  But  they  were 
still  insisting  that  rightists  be  named 
President  and  Vice  President.  They 
have  ruled  out  any  post  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democratic  incumbent,  Josg 
NapcSefm  Duarte. 


would  strike  “without  reservation. 


AU^.Soldl«r  taking  part  in  NATO  maneuvers  in  West  Germany. 
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Egypt Takes  a  ^ 
Step  Toward  * 
The  Arab  Fold 

Egypt’s  re-entry  into  other  Arab 
nations'  good  graces  will  likely  be  by 
inches.  Last  week,  as  the  date  for  re¬ 
claiming  the  last  bit  of  Sinai  drew 
-  closer,  Cairo  took  the  biggest  step  so 
far.  For  the  first  time  since  1979,  a 
high-level  Egyptian  delegation  was 
openly  received  in  an  Arab  country 
that  broke  relations  with  Egypt  over 
its  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

The  site  was  Kuwait,  the  setting,  a 
preparatory  meeting  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  nonaligned  leaders  scheduled 
in  Baghdad  in  September.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  President,  Hosni  Mubarak, 
hopes  to  attend  the  Baghdad  meet¬ 
ing.  (Egypt  was  expelled  from  the 
Arab  League  but  retained  member¬ 
ship  in  the  nonaligned  movement.) 

Egypt’s  delegate  to  the  prepara¬ 
tory  conference,  United  Nations  Am¬ 
bassador  Ahmed  Esmat  Abdel  Me¬ 
guid,  persuaded  other  delegates  to 
strike  from  the  final  communique  the 
’  nonaligneds*  stock  condemnation  of 
the  Camp  David  accords.  The  docu¬ 
ment  did  not  criticize  Cairo's  peace 
treaty  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel.  It  singled  out  for  criticism 
only  the  parts  of  Camp  David  that 
“purport  to  determine  the  future  of 
the  Palestinian  people”  —  namely, 
the  Egyptian-Is raeli- American  talks 
cm  autonomy  for  the  1.2  million  Pales¬ 
tinians  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip. 

President  Mubarak,  and  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Meguid  at  the  meeting,  reiter¬ 
ated  Egypt's  determination  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  autonomy  talks  after  Israel 


Ahmed  Esmat  Abdel  Meguid 


withdraws  from  Sinai  in  two  weeks. 
However,  most  other  Arab  regimes 
regard  the  negotiations  as  dead. 
Saudi  Arabia,  reportedly  intends  to 
revive  its  eight-point  peace  plan  and 
perhaps  call  for  a  Geneva-style  con¬ 
ference,  with  Palestinian  and  Soviet 
participation,  to  replace  the  Camp 
David  forum. 

An  equally  pressing  topic  among 
the  nonaligned  last  week  was  the  war 
between  two  members,  Iran  and 
Iraq,  which  could  result  in  a  change 
of  vaiue  for  the  September  meeting. 
That  would  be  a  disappointment  to 
President  Mubarak,  whose  presence 
in  Baghdad  would  be  a  symbol  of 
Egypt’s  rejoining  the  Arab  family. 
However,  the  war  has  also  provided 
Cairo  with  an  opportunity.  Last  year, 
Anwar  el-Sadat  sent  two  major  arms 
and  ammunition  shipments  to  Iraq 
and  Egyptian  expatriates  there  have 
been  serving  with  the  Iraqi  Army. 
Last  month,  a  high-level  Iraqi  arms- 
buying  mission  reportedly  visited 
Cairo. 

China  Asks  Limit 
On  Taiwan  Arms 

Like  Ronald  Reagan,  Deng  Xiao¬ 
ping  is  getting  flak  from  his  Taiwan 
lobby.  The  Chinese  leader,  who  in 
December  1978  acceded  to  informal 
United  States  ties  with  the  island  in 
return  for  formal  relations  with  the 
mainland,  has  still  set  no  public 
timetable  for  Washington  to  whittle 
down  its  one-and-a-half-China  policy 
to  one.  But  a  commentary  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Daily  last  week  suggested  that 
Peking  would  be  much  more  patient 
if  the  United  States  set  a  deadline  on 
selling  arms  to  the  Nationalist  Gov¬ 
ernment.  “China  ran  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit  the  situation  of 
the  U.S.  selling  arms  to  Taiwan  to 
continue  without  a  time  limit,”  the 
commentary  said. 

To  mollify  the  Chinese,  the  Reagan 
Adminstratkm  in  January  turned 
down  Taiwan’s  request  for  advanced 
American  warplanes  md  substituted 
a  scaled-down  sale  J  160  million  in 
military  spare  parts.  Lobbying  hand 
for  mainland  acceptance  of  the  deal, 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig 
Jr.  last  weds  called  In  the  Chinese 
Ambassador,  Chai  Zemin.  But  Pe¬ 
king  seems  unwilling  to  bend.  Chi¬ 
nese  newspapers  have  been  pointedly 


reprinting  Western  articles  suggest¬ 
ing  that  China  will  recall  its  Ambas¬ 
sador  If  the  sale  goes  through. 

American  officials  are  piqued  that 
China,  after  eventing  its  eyes  from 
the  Carter  Administration's  sale  of 
$600  million  in  military  equipment  to 
Taiwan,  is  giving  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  such  a  hard  time.  One  factor 
may  be  continued  Chinese  suspicion 
of  Mr.  Reagan,  who  remarked  just 
before  his  election  that  “all  of  us 
would  be  happier”  if  China  gave  up 
Communism.  i 

But  the  real  target  of  Mr.  Deng’s 
tougher  line  —  besides  domestic  op¬ 
ponents  of  his  pro-American  pragma¬ 
tism  —  is  Taiwan  itself.  If  the  island¬ 
ers  come  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
count  on  United  States  arms  supplies 
indefinitely,  they  are  likely  to  be 
more  receptive  to  eventual  reunifica¬ 
tion  with  the  mainland. 

Ulster  Election 
With  a  Catch 

Northern  Ireland’s  Protestants 
have  rejected  all  suggestions  for 
sharing  power  with  Roman  Catholics, 
so  Lend  cm  last  week  proposed  a  new 
tack  —  sharing  without  power, 
.through  a  “consultative”  assembly 
'for  Ulster. 

It  would  be  elected  in  the  fall  by 
proportional  representation  and  sit  in 
the  Parliament  building  in  Belfast 
last  occupied  by  the  Stormont,  the 
body  dissolved  10  years  ago  by  Prime 
Minister  Edward  Heath. 

Assembly  committees  would  moni¬ 
tor  the  Ulster  bureaucracy,  'except 
for  security  and  defense  functions.  If 
it  put  together  a  70  percent  consen¬ 
sus,  necessarily  including  Ulster’s 
Catholic  minority,  the  new  body 
could  send  proposals  for  home  rule  to 
London.  Nothing  would  please  Brit¬ 
ain  more,  but  meanwhile  the  prov¬ 
ince  would  remain  British  “so  long  as 
thatisthewishof  the  people  of  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,”  James  Prior,  Britain’s- 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary,  reiterat¬ 
ed. 

First  reactions  were  predictably 
harsh.  “Repugnant  to  democracy,” 
said  the  Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  leader  of 
the  hard-line  Protestant.  Dejqiocratic 
-Unionists.  FTank  McManus ’ of  the 
Irish  Independence  Party  dismissed 
Che  plan  as  a  “deliberate  insult."  The 
Irish  Government  in  Dublin  called 
the  assembly  scheme  “unworkable 
and  mistaken.” 

British  Government  sources  said 
the  parties  nevertheless  are  ready  to 
put  up  candidates  for  assembly  elec¬ 
tions,  probably  to  be  held  in  October. 
After  that,  the  plan's  critics  fear  a 
stalemate  in  the  new  assembly  could 
make  matters  worse.  But  Mr.  Prior 
hopes  the  new  machinery  will  calm 
political  violence  and  create;  condi¬ 
tions  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  Ul¬ 
ster  economy.  Unemployment  last 
month  reached  19.3  percent  Nonmili¬ 
tary  spending  alone  in  the  province 
costs  British  taxpayers  $2  billion  a 
year. 

Career  Ending  or 
Purge  Beginning? 

The  other  shoe  dropped  last  week 
for  Henryk  Samsonowicz,  longtime 
member  of  the  Polish  Communist  * 
Party  and  a  prominent  liberal.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  party  two 
months  ago.  Now,  he  has  been  ousted 
.  as  rector  of  Warsaw  University. 

Observers  were  divided  over 
whether  his  removal  was  just  the 
inevitable  follow-up  of  his  expulsion 
from  the  party  or  the  opening  salvo  in 
a  Government  campaign  to  purge 
universities  of  Solidarity  supporters 
and  other  unrepentant  thinkers.  ‘  ‘The 
big  question  is  who  fired  him  and 
why,”  a  Western  diplomat  said. 

Since  martial  law  was  imposed  mi 
.Dec.  13,  staff  members  at  Polish  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  largely  un¬ 
touched  by  “ideological  verification’’  - 
—  the  military  Government’s  euphe¬ 
mism  for  purge.  However,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Union  of  Students,  which 
emerged  from  a  student  strike  last 
year,  was  dissolved  on  Jan.  5.  Under 
strict  new  guidelines,  students  are 
obliged  to  attend  all  their  classes  and 
are  subject  to  immediate  expulsion 
for  violating  martial  law  decrees. 

The  independent  Polish  Journalists 
Association  has  also  been  disbanded. 
Yesterday,  one  of  the  few  leaders  of 
the  Solidarity  union  to  elude  capture, 
Zbigniew  Bujak,  said  in  a  clandestihe 
letter  to  unionists  that  he  believed 
that  Solidarity,  which  has  been  sus¬ 
pended,  would  be  banned  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  regime. 

Professor  Samsonowicz  was  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  independent  students’ 
association  and  of  Solidarity.  A  re¬ 
nowned  medieval  historian,  he  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  16,000-student  uni¬ 
versity  In  September  1980,  replacing 
an  unpopular  conservative  swept  out 
on  the  tide  of  pro-Stdidarity  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  intellectual  liberalization. 
After  martial  law  was  decreed,  the 
professor  was  reported  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  authorities*  demands  that 
all  nonofficial  political  activities  at 
the  university  be  banned.  But  he  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  “ideological  verifica¬ 
tion'' of  the  faculty  or  students. 
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Hope  for  Peaceful  Settlement  Now  Rests  With  Washington 


United  Pros  International 

Lieut.  Gen.  Leopoldo  F.  Galtieri  giving  a  thumbs-up  sign  to  a  rally  in  Buenos  Aires  celebrating  the  Argentine  occupation  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 


Argentina 
Sped  Past 
The  Point  of 
No  Return 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 


BUENOS  AIRES 

BRITAIN  has  set  a  midnight  deadline  for 
imposing  a  naval  blockade  of  the  Falk¬ 
land  islands  A  British  armada' is  steam¬ 
ing  down  the  Atlantic.  The  European  Common 
Market  yesterday  announced  a  total  ban  on  im¬ 
ports  from  and  arms  sales  to  Argentina.  Argen¬ 
tina  has  been  defeated  in  the  United  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Council.  Even  fellow  members  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States  appear  more  em¬ 
barrassed  than  impressed  by  Argentina's  sei¬ 
zure  of  the  Falkland  Islands  10  days  ago. 

But  Argentines  seem  determined  to  hold  the 
islands,  which  they  call  the  Malvinas.  If  the  Brit¬ 
ish  “want  to  come,  let  them  conk. — we’ll  fight 
them,”  President  Leopoldo  F.  Galtieri  yester¬ 
day  told  tens  of  thousands  of  people  massed  be¬ 
fore  the  presidential  Pink  House,  where  he  had 
just  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  ■'•*•« 
Haig  Jr.  AH  through  the  week,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  poured  men  and  arms  into  the  Falklands, 
Argentines  lined  up  to  volunteer  for  service.  Al¬ 
ready  schools  were  being  named  after  the  four 
men  Argentina  said  it  lost  in  seizing  the  islands. 

All  the  same,  some  of  the  initial  euphoria  was 
fading  and  the  announcement  that  Britain  was 
sending  a  fleet  caused  “real  jitters”  inside  the 
military  Government,  a  diplomat  here  said. 
Having  made  their  military  move,  the  junta 
seemed  eager  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength.  They  have  pinned  their  hopes  for  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  bit  of  nerve  in  their  turn  to  Washing¬ 
ton  now.  On  the  invasion  eve.  General  Galtieri 


refused  a  personal  plea  from  President  Reagan 
to  call  it  off.  Indeed,  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  was  in  Buenos  Aires 
advancing  the  Administration's  policy  of  closer 
ties  with  Argentina.  While  Argentine  ships  and 
marines  were  landing  on  the  Falklands,  he  was 
at  a  cocktail  party  with  much  of  the  Argentine 
Navy  brass,  who  didn’t  say  a  word,  (in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  evening  after  the  invasion,  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  the  chief  United  Nations  delegate, 
attended  a  previously  scheduled  dinner  in  her 
honor  at  the  Argentine  Embassy.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  and 
Thomas  O,  Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  also  were  there.) 

Although  the  junta  was  stressing  negotiations, 
the  eruption  of  public  support  and  unity  over  the 
invasion  has  left  it  limited  room  for  compro¬ 
mise.  The  Government  itself  has  reduced  its  ne¬ 
gotiating  options.  Neutral  diplomats  had  hoped 
for  a  Hong  Kong-style  solution,  under  which 
Britain  would  cede  sovereignty  over  the  islands, 
then  lease  them  back  and  administer  them.  But 
last  week,  the  Argentine  Government  commit¬ 
ted  itself  to  administering  the  islands  when  it  in¬ 
stalled  a  governor  there  and  flew  in  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  members  of  the  church  and  leaders  of  the 
major  opposition  political  and  labor  groups,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  business,  farming  and 
other  national  groups.  Argentine  laws  and 
money  are  already  being  introduced  in  the  is¬ 
lands.  Senior  Foreign  Ministry  officials  said  Fri¬ 
day  that  a  Hong  Kong  compromise  was  out. 

Not  Many  Options  Left 

Options  left  for  negotiations,  diplomats  here 
said,  were  a  kind  of  limited  autonomy  or  another.  . 
formula:  that^would  aUbw  me  i,aUu  islanders,^, 
-most  of  whom  are  British  citizens,  to  retain  their 
citizenship.  The  Argentine  Government  also 
might  give  back  the  Falkland  dependencies  — 
the  South  Georgia  and  South  Sandwich  islands, 
which  lie  more  than  800  miles  southeast  of  the 
Falklands  and  are  uninhabited  except  for  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Antarctic  survey  station.  Even  that  conces¬ 
sion,  however,  could  be  politically  risky  since 
Argentina's  claims  to  parts  of  Antarctica  are 
based  on  its  claim  to  the  dependencies. 

Just  before  the  invasion,  the  military  regime 
faced  violent  labor  demonstrations  against  its 
economic  policies,  which  have  failed  to  cure  a 
serious  recession  or  cut  an  inflation  rate  now 
running  at  150  percent.  Domestic  opposition  was 
clearly  a  target  and  clearly,  it  has  been  defused. 


“With  so  many  bad  things  in  the  country."  said 
Angel  Robledo,  a  leader  of  the  opposition  Pero- 
nist  Party,  “this  is  finally  a  good  thing.” 

However,  the  main  motive  behind  the  Argen¬ 
tine  decision  was  nationalist  fervor.  The  anni¬ 
versary  of  150  years  of  British  rule  of  the  Falk¬ 
lands  was  coming  in  January  and  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Nicanor  Costa  Mendez  came  into  office 
pledging  to  get  the  islands  back  before  then. 
Since  the  military  took  power  six  years  ago,  the 
navy  has  been  hawkish  to  reclaim  the  Falklands 
byforce. 

They  Weren't  So  ‘Decadent' 

But  the  generals  and  admirals  failed  to  fore¬ 
see  the  British  reaction.  Although  Argentines 
copy  British  mannerisms,  many  believe  that 
Britain  is  a  “decadent”  country.  A  Government 
press  agency  release  said  drugs  were  found  in 
the  British  marine  barracks  on  the  Falklands 
and  called  that  proof  of  their  decadence.  Few  of¬ 
ficials  believed  the  British  would  be  willing  to 
fight  for  a  barrel  outpost  8,000  miles  away. 

The  Argentines  ajpo  underestimated  the  inter¬ 
national  reaction.  The  junta  had  anticipated  a 
victory  at  the  United  Nations,  expecting  support 
from  other  third  world  nations  and,  at  the  last 
resort,  a  Soviet  veto.  But  only  Panama  echoed 
its  argument  that  the  junta  had  merely  acted 
against  colonialism.  (The  Russians  belatedly 
tried  to  make  amends  by  warning  the  British 
that  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  was  “an  immediate 
threat  to  world  peace.”  But  they  still  have  not 
condoned  the  Argentine  resort  to  force.)  At  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  Caribbean  na¬ 
tions  said  self-determination  for  the  islanders 
p$s*?  injportant a^aqtiqoloqial ism*  Brazil  was 
'.iSfl&i  tafie  considering  allowing,  the  British  Royal 
Navy  to  use  its  ports  for  refueling.  Another  Latin 
neighbor  not  to  be  counted  on  was  Chile,  with 
which  Argentina  almost  went  to  war  in  197S  over 
a  territorial  dispute  in  the  Beagle  Channel.  How¬ 
ever,  Pern,  a  Chilean  rival,  offered  unspecified 
military  help  and  Cuba  yesterday  sent  its  am¬ 
bassador  back  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  largely  adverse  reaction  has  stirred  old 
Argentine  complaints  that  there  is  an  “anti-Ar¬ 
gentine  conspiracy”  among  industrial  Western 
nations  to  keep  Argentina  a  second-rate  power 
and  provider  of  only  beef  and  wheat.  “Why  is  it 
so  different  that  we  now  occupy  the  islands  than 
when  Britain  occupied  them,”  an  official  asked. 
Another  complained,  “Everyone  uses  force,  but 
we’re  the  only  ones  isolated  for  it.” 


Making  History  or  Just  Making  W aves? 


I  AnodunlPrat 

Helicopters  over  the  British  carrier  Hermes  heading  to  the  Falklands.  On  (feck  is  a  Harrier  jet 


By  DREW  MIDDLETON 


If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty. 

Lord  God,  we  ha ’  paid  in  full. 

RUDYARD  Kipling's  words,  written  when 
the  British  Empire  was  at  its  zenith,  echo 
across  the  Atlantic  as  once  more  an  is¬ 
land  people  place  their  faith  in  a  fleet.  The  arma¬ 
da’s  mission  is  to  liberate  the  Falkland  Islands, 
one  of  Britain’s  last  colonial  outposts,  from  Ar¬ 
gentine  invaders.  Last  week,  as  the  main  battle 
fleet  steamed  past  the  Azores,  Defense  Minister 
John  Nott  declared  that  other  British  ships  (re¬ 
portedly  led  by  four  nuclear-powered  subma¬ 
rines)  would  fire  on  any  Argentine  ship  within  a 
200-mile  radius  of  the  islands  as  of  11:01  P.M. 
today  New  York  time. 

The  expedition  is  being  viewed  as  more  than  a 
make-or-break  test  of  Britain's  naval  prowess. 
It  also  will  test  whether  qualitatively  superior 
forces  can  coerce  those  of  a  weaker  power  in  its 
own  region.  For  that  reason,  it  will  be  closely 
watched  in  Moscow  and  Washington  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  projection  of  sea  power  over  great  dis¬ 
tances,  in  this  case  8,000  miles.  Its  fate  will  af¬ 
fect  naval  planning  by  the  superpowers,  NATO 
analysts  said,  because  United  States  Navy  air¬ 
craft  carriers  and  the  growing  number  of  Soviet 
carriers  and  heavy  cruisers  are  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  similar  missions. 

The  Royal  Navy  is  considered  the  best 
equipped  of  the  European  fleets.  Its  primary 
role  is  to  scour  the  waters  around  the  British 
Isles  for  submarines.  Now  about  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  ships  normally  deployed  for  that 
mission  are  thousands  of  miles  away. 

This  raises  the  question  of  who  would  cany 
out  those  duties  in  the  event  of  a  war  if  the  Royal 
Navy  was  similarly  diverted.  Pentagon  planners 
worry  that  European  allies  have  failed  to  build 
up  sufficient  naval  strength  to  carry  out  simul¬ 
taneously  their  NATO  tasks  and  to  protect  na¬ 
tional  interests  far  away. 

Ever  since  Drake  singed  the  beard  of  the  King 
of  Spain  at  Cadiz  in  1587,  the  British  have  made  a 
specialty  of  long-range  naval  operations.  But  in 
mounting  the  Falklands  operation,  they  will  en¬ 
counter  problems  Drake  never  envisaged. 

A  basic  lesson  of  World  War  XI  was  that  sur¬ 
face  ships  cannot  operate  with  any  freedom  un¬ 
less  they  are  covered  by  fighter  aircraft.  Do  the 
carriers  in  the  British  task  force.  Invincible  and 
Hermes,  have  sufficient  air  power  both  to  pro¬ 
tea  the  fleet  and  carryout  offensive  missions? 
The  two  medhimisized  carriers  normally 


carry  five  Harrier  jump-jets  and  eight  helicop¬ 
ters  each.  There  are  reports,  which  British 
sources  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny,  that  the 
number  of  Harriers  has  been  doubled.  The  Har¬ 
rier’s  range  —  3,445  miles  if  refueled  once  in 
flight  and  2,300  miles  without  refueling  —  ap¬ 
pears  adequate  for  both  offensive  and  defensive 
operations.  The  five  destroyers  and  \1  frigates 
that  make  up  the  core  of  the  surface  fleet  have 
Seaslug  missiles  for  use  against  aircraft  and  sur¬ 
face  ships  and  Exocet  surface-to-surface  mis¬ 
siles  with  a  range  of  more  than  20  miles. 

The  second  challenge  facing  the  fleet  is  sup¬ 
ply.  A  blockade  of  the  Falklands  will  operate  at 
the  end  of  a  supply  line  running  back  to  Britain. 
It  may  be  possible  to  establish  a  forward  base  on 
Ascension  Island,  3,500  miles  from  the  islands. 

But  however  the  expedition  is  resupplied,  the 
cost  to  Britain  is  likely  to  be  staggering.  One 
estimate  put  the  initial  expense  at  $400  million. 
Such  sums  will  eat  into  an  already  pared-down 
defense  budget  and  could  undermine  British 
economic  recovery.  A  State  Department  official 
recalled  that  it  was  the  cost  of  Britain's  Suez  ex¬ 
pedition  in  1356  (partly  the  result  of  economic 
and  diplomatic  pressure  by  the  United  States 
against  the  operation)  that  forced  Anthony 
Eden’s  Government  toend  the  invasion. 

The  Royal  Navy’s  history  of  success  has  led 
some  analysts  to  exaggerate  Its  superiority  over 
the  Argentine  forces.  Although  the  British  cer¬ 


tainly  have  the  edge  in  experience  and  technolo¬ 
gy,  Argentina  can  deploy  significant  forces.  Its 
air  force  outnumbers  the  British,  with  223  com¬ 
bat  aircraft,  including  68  American-built  A-4 
Sky  hawks  and  58  French-  and  Israeli-built 
fighter  bombers.  It  also  has  one  squadron  of 
French  Mirage  III  interceptors.  Nine  elderly 
British  Canberras  constitute  the  bomber  force.  . 

The  Argentine  Navy  is  less  formidable.  The 
country’s  only  aircraft  carrier,  the  Veintidnco 
de  Mayo,  carries  18  of  the  subsonic  Sky  hawks. 
She  is  old  (launched  in  1943),  slow  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Washington  analysts,  in  desperate  need  of 
a  thorough  overhaul.  Surface  combatants  in¬ 
clude  a  former  American  cruiser  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  class,  launched  in  1939, 10  destroyers,  two  of 
them  reasonably  modern,  and  four  submarines. 

American  and  other  analysts  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  believe  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  is  strong  enough  to  establish  a  blockade 
of  the  Falklands.  They  have  less  confidence  in 
Britain’s  ability  to  mount  an  invasion  ofthe  is¬ 
lands.  No  one  doubts  the  professional  ability  of 
the  Royal  Marine  commandos  and  Parachute 
regiment  units,  believed  to  total  about  3,600 
men.  'Hieir  consensus,  however,  was  that,  as  one 
American  said,  “good  as  they  are,  there  just 
aren't  enough  of  them.”  Diplomats  in  Buenos 
Aires  said  as  many  as  10,000  Argentines  were  al¬ 
ready  dug  in  in  the  Falklands.  Argentina  also 
has  called  up  nearly  lOO.OOO  army  reservists. 
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Focus  Shifted  Sharply  Last  Week  to  East- West  Conventional  Forces 
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to  "parfjy"  with  the  United  Si 
to  a  bene  re-evaluation  of 
egy.  Central  to  tWiy  strategy 

•"?  tbe  presumption  that  the  United  ‘ 

to  use  nuclear  weapons  first  in  thee 
;  lng  Soviet  coarvational  attack. 

/  ■ '  States  wasgeneikfly  beHeved  to 
f  oyer  the  Soviet  Unton^the  threat 

;  -i&stwas  rarely  challenged.  But 
Argufaents  that- were  race 

Washington  would  actually 

genera*  unclear  war — are 
real  importance. 

Last  week,  these  issues.  In 

■  broke  into  general  public  view. 

: .  ,4er  M.  HaigJr.,  already  busy  ft 

resolution  far  a  nuclear  weapons 
traditional  NATO  dodrrn^  rfgamsT 
l  mer  senior  officials.  The  fomf 
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;  •  ■  ite  risk  of  nuclear  war”  and 
f  The  four  were  Roberts. 

■  Defense,  and  McGeorge  Bundy, 
entity  adviser  In  the  Kennedy' 

Hons:  George  F.  Kerman,  former 
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and  Disarmament  Agency  i 
weapons  negotiator. 

Thefeasibfiltyof  this 
•  reefiy  oh  whether  NATO  is  ti? 
against  a  non-nuclear  attack 
atone,  that  Is,  without  resort  co 
said  NATO  was  not  in  such  a 
why  Moscow  can  afford  to 
fire  first  Advocates  in  the  Wi 
said,  “seldom  go  on  to 
traduce  the  draft,  triple 
pot  its  economy  on  a 
these  steps  would  be 
Soviet  conventional 
in  Europe.  ” 

Reagan  Administration  and  other  mU)tary  experts  in 
-  Washington  believe  the  Russians  know  tfiey  would  have  to 
pay  an  extremely  high  price  a  they  attacked  and  that  they 
could  not  be  confident  of  the  outcome.  But  the  experts 
dearly  do  not  fed  comfortable  with  the  balance  of  con¬ 
ventional  fbrees  between  NATOand  the  Warsaw  PacL 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  in  his 
budget  presentation  to  Congress,  concluded  that  “the 
quality  of  NATO’s  deterrent  posture  has  weakened  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and 'an  accelerated  U.S.  and  allied  farce  im¬ 
provement  effort  is  needed  if  NATO  is  to  retain  a  viable 
initial  defens&apabillty  during  the  1980’s.”  Pentagon  of¬ 
ficials  say  tUs  means  that  light  now,  NATO  could  with¬ 
stand  the  tick  Warsaw  Pact  thrust, but  after  a  week  or  so 
the  roof  would  cave  in.  Their  estimates  about  the  future 

aref&rgkxsnier. 

Harold  Brown,  Defense  Secretary  in  the  Carter  Ad¬ 
ministration,  said  in  a  recent  interview, 1  The  Soviets  have 
to  have  drabts  about  a  successful  attack,  but  not  as  many 
as  I  would  like  them  to  have.”  But  he  added  that  NATO 
farces  vjue  in  better  shape  than  at  any  time  since  the 
mid-lMfr.  Although  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  ahead,  he 
said,  tte  correlation  of  forces  is^either  level  or  changing 
inour&ectton.” 

Continuing  a  lonpmmiiinp  ~hnHgp»«Ty  pattern,  more 
thawjtalf  theiLfi i  trillion  the-Reagan Administration  pro- 


Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Military  Balance  in  Europe 


Squaring  off  without  the  bomb 

NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces  on  Europe’s  central  front 


Sy*m«/ Diego  Goldberg 
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to  counterbalance  “the 
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Main  battle  tanks 


'forjiATO.  WHat  is  the^ i»iep<^d6fflfl(5dOf hpihhfli  pn  what” 
allflis  money  has  bought  and  what  fawill  buy? 

'  Doesn't  the  Soviet  Union  far  outspend  the 
United  States? 

*■  The  Central  Intelligence  A^ncy  estimates  that  in 
1886,  the  Soviet  Union  spent  $175  billion  on  military  forces, 
50  percent  more  than  the  United  States.  Both  sides  spent 
.the  bulk  of  these  funds  on  the  European  theater.  The 
CJJL  comparison  is  measured  in  dollars  which,  experts 
agree,  overstates  the  Soviet  figure  because  the  salaries  of 
low-paid  Soviet  troops  are  computed  in  terms  of  much 
higher  American  servicemen’s  pay-  Nonetheless,  almost 
all  experts  agree  that  Moscow  has  been  outspending 
Washington  far  conventional  forces  in  Europe  by  $10  bil- 
lionto  $30  billion  a  year  during  ttys  last  decade. 

But  this  comparison  leaves  nut  allied  expenditures  on 
both  sides.  The  International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
in  London  reports  that  Moscow’s  Warsaw  Pact  allies  col¬ 
lectively  spend  $20  billion  to  $30  billion  per  year,  while 
America’s  NATO  allies  spend  $^00  billion.  Thus,  NATO 
ootspent  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  the  1970’s  by  several  hundred 
bfflton  dollars.  When  allied  or  hiepdi/  nations  in  the  Far 
East  are  added,  the  West’s  margin  of  “spending  superi¬ 
ority”  is  even  wider. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  Moscow  gets  more  for  its 
money.  Manpower  in  Eastern  Europe  is  much  cheaper 
than  in  the  West,  and  all  its  allies  use  Soviet-made  major 


m  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  Western  proposals  for  asym¬ 
metrical  reductions  that  would  wipe  out  the  Pact's  nu¬ 
merical  advantages. 

Is  Warsaw  Pact  superiority  new  and  If  not, 
wftyafl  the  worrying? 

Pact  advantages  in  conventional  forces  are  not  new 
and.  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  moments  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  resolution,  it  has  been  a  NATO  principle  that  parity  in 
conventional  forces  was  not  needed.  NATO  leaders 
agreed  they  could  make  up  for  the  disparity  in  numbers 
by  virtue  of  weaponry  quality  and  United  States  superi¬ 
ority  in  intercontinental  nuclear  forces.  The  prevailing 
view  among  NATO  experts  was  that  Moscow  would  not 
risk  an  attack  as  long  as  the  West  maintained  an  immense 
lead  in  these  areas.  (President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
France  disagreed.  He  did  not  think  that  Moscow  believed 
Washington  would  risk  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  by  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  Europe.) 

What  worries  most  NATO  experts  today  is  that  West¬ 
ern  technological  advantages  are  waiting,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  caught  up  with  the  United  States  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  The  experts  also  point  to  the 
modernization  of  intermediate-range  Soviet  missiles  such 
as  the  SS-20.  AH  of  this,  they  say,  has  given  additional 
weight  to  Soviet  advantages  in  conventional  forces. 

Do  these  new  Soviet  advantages  mean 
Moscow  coukl  now  be  confident  of  a  relatively 
quick  victory? 

Most  Western  experts  wouldf give  a  flat  no.  More  than 
half  the  57  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  on  the  central  from  are 
dm  Russian.  Of  these,  only  the  six  East  German  divisions 
are  considered  reliable  by  Western  intelligence  officers. 
If  so,  almost  half  of  Warsaw  Pact  manpower  and  one- 
third  or  more  of  its  firepower  must  be  assumed  by  Mos¬ 
cow  to  be  of  questionable  value  or  worse. 

In  the  West,  some  Reagan  Administration  officials 
and  NATO  experts  contend  that  Washington  also  cannot 
count  on  some  European  allies.  But  the  weight  of  opinion 
holds  that  West  Europeans  are  much  more  likely  to  de¬ 
fend  their  freedoms  than  East  Europeans  are  likely  to 
fight  for  their  ruling  bureaucracies. 

Also,  under  present  strategy,  Soviet  planners  can' 
never  disregard  the  risk  that  NATO  might  use  tactical  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  against  an  attack.  Moscow  must  consider 
the  7,000  United  States  tactical  (limited-range)  nuclear 
weapons  now  in'Europe.  NATO  must  also  take  into  ac¬ 
count  a  comparable  Soviet  capability. 

What  are  the  trends?  Is  the  conventional 
balance  getting  better  or  worse  tor  NATO? 

The  experts  are  divided.  At  the  Pentagon  and  at 
NATO  headquarters  in  Brussels,  many  experts  believe 
the  Russians  are  strengthening  their  relative  position, 
leveling  off  in  numbers  of  men  and  arms,  blit  steadily  im¬ 
proving  weapons  quality.  They  point  to  improvements  in 
Soviet  Command  and  control  and  logistical  operations  and 
they  worry  about  the  will  in  the  West  to  match  these  im¬ 
provements. 

Others,  such  as  military  experts  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  some  C.I.A.  and  NATO  analysts,  agree  with 
Harold  Brown’s  assessment:  “Relative  to  the  Soviets,  we 
are  better  off  today  than  in  1960.  but  not  as  well  off  as  we 
were  in  1965;  back  to  no  worse  off  today  than  in  1970, 
largely  because  of  taking  arms  out  of  Europe  to  meet  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  and  better  off  today  than  in  1975.”  Mr. 
Brown  pointed  to  a  substantial  increase  in  antitank  weap¬ 
ons,  modernization  of  aircraft  tanks,  additional  train¬ 
ing  and  preparation  for  American  forces,  considerable 
stockpiling  of  spare  parts  and  ammunition  by  American 
forces  (and  some  by  the  European  allies),  better  position¬ 
ing  of  forces  and  increased  readiness,  and  increased  size 
of  West  German  reserve  forces. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
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arms  and  equipment.  NATO  tolerates  enonnous  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort,  with  several  countries  producing  their  own 
aircraft,  tanks  and  other  arms.  NATO  spends  more,  but 
far  political  and  economic  reasons  having  little  to  do  with 
security,  the  East  gets  more  bang  for  the  buck. 

-  Does  this  translate  Into  Warsaw  Pact  mB- 
tary  superiority? 

The  experts  say  yes.  The  Warsaw  Pact  leads  NATO  in 
numbers  of  virtually  all  kinds  of  weapons,  often  by  mar¬ 
gins  of  two-to-one  or  greater.  The  gaps  are  particularly 
striking  in  tactical  aircraft,  tanks,  antitank  missile 
launchers,  artillery  and  air  defense  guns.  Taking  quality 
into  account  mitigates  the  picture  somewhat.  NATO  air¬ 
craft  generally  stay  in  the  air  longer  and  carry  more  pay- 
load.  NATO  tactical  planes,  for  example,  carry  three  to 


five  flTTH»s  the  weapons  load  of  Warsaw  Pact  aircraft.  But 
quality  of  tanks  is  about  even  and  the  pact  is  ahead  in 
most  ground  forces  equipment  and  weaponry. 

Surprisingly,  manpower  is  about  even  on  the  central 
front.  NATO,  including  France,  marshals  1.1  million 
troops  against  1.2  million  for  the  pact.  The  East  leads  in 
the  number  of  fighting  divisions.  Given  this  rough  equal¬ 
ity,  the  Pact  would  have  little  to  gain  in  a  strike  out  of  the 
blue.  The  real  Soviet  advantages  would  develop  from 
their  ability  to  mobilize  more  quickly  than  NATO  democ¬ 
racies  over  a  two-week  period.  ■ 

Since  the  early  1970’s,  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  dele¬ 
gations  have  been  meeting  in  Vienna,  seeking  a  formula 
for  “mutual  and  balanced”  reductions  in  conventional 
forces  in  Central  Europe.  The  talks  have  long  been  stuck 


If,  then,  the  balance  Is  not  so  Meak-wfrnr 

■  " '  An  influential  rfimprftyifiduding  Secretary  Weinber¬ 
ger  and  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  the  NATO  commander 
in  Europe,  believe  that  unless  most  NATO  countries  make 
substantial  increases  in  military  spending,  deterrence 
will  becomedoubtful  and  the  West  will  soon  face  disaster. 
Tbe  growth  in  Soviet  military  power,  they  fear,  will  lead 
to  political  intimidation  of  tbe  European  allies.  Many  ex¬ 
perts  believe  this  has  already  happened. 

Another  group,  apparently  including  Secretary  Haig, 
a  farmer  NATO  commander  himself,  believes  the  deter¬ 
rent  is  still  there,  but  fears  erosion.  These  experts  find 
themselves  in  a  dilemma.  If  they  exaggerate  the  threat 
(and  Soviet  military  superiority)  to  get  more  money  to 
narrow,  the  gap,’  they  risk  making  Europeans  see  the 
situation  as  hopeless.  But  if  they  use  more  moderate  and 
careful  language,  Europeans  and  Americans  might  use 
this  as  an  excuse  to  do  little  or  nothing.  Basically,  they 
have  been  emphasizing  the  negative  in  order  to  retain  the 
positive.  As  a  former  NATO  senior  commander  recalled, . 
“It’s  like  Harry  Truman  used  to  say  about  public  opinion, 
'If  you  tell  them  nothing,  they  go  fishing  and  if  you  tell 
them  something,  they  go  crazy.’ " 

Even  those  who  would  renounce  the  first-use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  Europe  acknowledge  that  NATO  would 
have  to  strengthen  its  conventional  capability  and  that  / 
this  will  take  time.  The  four  former  senior  officials  made 
very  dear  that  this  was  the  place  to  start. 


South  Korean  Dissidents  Link  Religion  and  Politics 
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A  Case  of  Arson  Is  Also  a  Case  Study  of  Anti-Americanism 


By  HENRY  SCOTT  STOKES 


Pusan.  South  Korea 
IHEOLOGY  students  jto  set  fire  to  the  American 
Cultural  Center  in  Pisan  last  month,  killing  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  library,  let  behind  leaflets  calling  on  tbe 


United  States  to  “ 
Korean  leader  or 
meat  officials  and  U 
missed  the  Pusan  i 
group  of  extremists 
church  leaders  and  *' 


indd 


_  land”  —  a  demand  no  South 
spokesman  has  made.  Govern- 
States  diplomats  in  Seoul  dis- 
as  Van  aberration”  by  a  small 
it  many  Korean  intellectuals, 

mu,™  - - - critics  of  President  Chun  Doo 

Hwan’s  two-year-oti  regime  said  the  fire  was  a  sign  of 
growing  anti-Ameicanism.  Leaflets  distributed  at  the 
National  Universfy  in  Seoul  last  fall  also  called  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  40,00  United  States  troops  stationed  in  South 
Korea,  a  peremim  demand  of  North  Korea’s1  Communist 
President,  Kim  f  Sung. 

Last  weekjpolice  arrested  a  Roman  Catholic  pnest 


Last  - ■ — -  r- 

and  several  laysssociates  in  connection  with  their  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Risan  fire.  Moan  Pu  Sink,  a  23-year-old  stn- 


cation  oi  uie  .j.  — ,  '  . 

dent  at  a  Presbyterian  college,  has  admitted  planning  and 
executing  tbearson,  officials  said.  He  fled  afterward  with 
mm  un  Sul,  a  fellow  student  at  Koshin  Academy  in 
Pu™  to  a  Jatholic  educational  center  at  Wonju.  Police 
«id  Miss  Km  helped  plan  the  crime.  The  priest  at  Wonju 
who  was  arested.  the  Rev.  Choi  Ki  Shik,  had  arranged  far 

the  two  fugtives  to  SurrKXier  to  the  authorities. 

Asidefrom  a  lesser  arson  Incident  at  the  American 
Cultural  tenter  in  Kwanju  16  months  ago,  the  attack  in 
Pusan  wS  unprecedented  in  30  yeais  of  extensive  United 
States  riditary  and  economic  presence.  Most  South  Ko¬ 
reans  brieve  American  withdrawal  would  be  a  signal  for 
war  beweea  the  1.3  million  soldiers  facing  each  other 
across-be  demilitarized  zone  dividing  the  two  cmmtrte. 
a*  ttmA,  many  are  unhappy  with  the  united 

Stater  role  here  and  what  they  perceive  as  Washington’s 


Sygmj/OwenFnmJw: 

president  Chun  Doo  Hwan 


support  of  President  Some  believe  that  Gen.  John 
A.  Wickham  Jr.,  the  United  States  commander,  and 
American  Central  Intelligence  Agency  officials  backed 
Mr.  Chun,  who  hmuieA  military  and  civilian  intelligence, 
when  he  rMntfi  to  power.  In  May  1980,  General  Wickham 
released  South  Korean  units  under  his  command  to  help 
Mr.  Chun  put  down  an  uprising  in  Kwanju-  They  moved  in 
with  American-built  tanks  and  firearms. 


Hundreds  of  civilians  were  killed  in  the  Kwanju  fight¬ 
ing,  and  many  Korean  intellectuals  blamed  the  United 
States.  In  an  interview  with  American  reporters  in  August 
1980,  General  Wickham  said  General  Chun  was  a  likely  fu¬ 
ture  national  leader.  Within  days,  General  Chun  had 
moved  to  seize  the  presidency,  ejecting  the  weak  civilian 
President,  Choi  Kyu  Hah.  Shortly  after  President  Reagan 
was  inaugurated  in  January  1981,  he  welcomed  President 
Chun  to  the  White  House,  enhancing  the  Korean’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  Washington’s  man.  In  contrast,  Gen.  Park  Chung 
Hee  was  opposed  by  American  officials  when  he  first 
seized  power  in  a  bloodless  coup  in  1961.  President  Park 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  security  chief  in  1979. 

Assigning  the  Blame 

“Tbe  students  arrested  for  the  Pusan  fire  don’t  care  a 
Mnwin  about  national  security.”  a  Korean  intellectual 
said.  “They  are  in  no  sense  Communists,  but  they  are 
angry  with  Americans,  blaming  them  for  everything  that 
Chun  does,  for  the  repression.”  • 

"The  United  States  should  not  make  Korea  its  subor¬ 
dinate  country,  but  leave  this  land,”  said  a  translation  of 
Mr.  Moon’s  leaflet  summarized  by  diplomats  in  Seoul. 
“Looking  back  on  history  from  the  15  August  [1945]  Liber¬ 
ation  today,  the  United  States,  while  providing  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  far  Korea,  has  closely  colluded  with  Korean 
businessmen  and  forced  us  to  obey  its  domination  under 
the  pretext  of  being  an  ally . 

“Tbe  United  States  has  supported  the  military  regime 
which  refuses  democratization,  social  revolution  and 
development  and  unification,”  the  leaflet  added.  “In  fact 
the  United  States  has  brought  about  the  permanent  na¬ 
tional  division.”  This  was  a  reference  to  agreement  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945  to  partition 
Korea  after  Japanese  rule  was  ended,  pending  unification 
election8  that  have  never  taken  place.  Unification  is  a  key 
issue  for  57  million  Koreans  inboth  countries. 

A  leading  Pusan  pastin' described  Koshin,  tbe  Presby¬ 


terian  college  that  Mr.  Moon  attended,  as  conservative, 
with  a  strong  patriotic  tradition.  Under  Japanese  colonial 
rule  (1910-45),  the  college  produced  martyrs,  he  said,  who 
“would  not  bow  to  the  Rising  Sun  flag.  Some  at  Koshin 
were  executed  for  that."  .  . 

Church  leaders  fear  that  torture,  which  they  say  the 
police  frequently  employ  under  Mr.  Chun,  will  be  used  to 
extract  confessions.  Government  officials  strongly  denied 
this.  “There  will  be  no  torture,”  said  Park  Shin  II,  an  in¬ 
formation  official  in  Seoul.  “If  torture  is  found  to  have 
been  used,”  said  a  moderate  churchman’  in  Seoul,  “the 
Americans  will  be  blamed.” 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Moon  and  Miss  Kim  is  scheduled  to 
start  next  month.  Among  other  suspects  is  a  resident  of 
the  Wonju  Catholic  center,  Kim  Hyong  Jang,  a  lay 
teacher  and  rights  activist  accused  of  helping  to  plan  the 
Pusan  fire.  Church  leaders  predict  that  the  prosecutors 
will  demand  the  death  sentence,  which  they  say  could  pro¬ 
voke  an  explosion  on  Korean  campuses  and  more  anti- 
Americanism,  while  also  bringing  the  Catholic  church, 
with  one  million  adherents  in  South  Korea,  into  politics. 

Celebrating  100  Years  of  Ties 

Huh  Moon  Dah,  Vice  Minister  of  Culture  and  Informa¬ 
tion  and  a  presidential  confidant,  advised  a  reporter  not  to 
attach  significance  to  “intellectuals”  who  criticize  the 
United  States.  “Ordinary  Koreans*'  in  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  are  pro-American,  he  said.  The  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  Lew  Byong  Hioa.  also  maintained  there  were 
no  signs  of  real  anti-Americanism.  Korean  officials  noted 
that  tbe  United  States  and  South  Korea  will  celebrate  100 
years  of  diplomatic  ties  next  month  and  that  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  has  scheduled  a  visit  for  the  ad  of  April.  But 
church  leaders  warn  that  the  mood  on  the  campuses,  at 
least,  is  far  from  receptive.  "We  have  to  re-examine  the 
entire  course  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States  over 
the  last  100  years,"  one  said.  That,  in  effect,  was  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  arsonists’  leaflets  in  Pusan. 
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In  Summary 


Federalism’s 
Biggest  Swap 
Falls  Through 

.  After  President  Reagan's  “new 
federalism”  was  greeted  with  more 
suspicion  than  applause,  deputy 
press  secretaiy  Larry  S peakes  rede¬ 
fined  it.  Mr.  Reagan’s  “bold  new 
stroke”  became  “a  two-way  street" 
of  consultations  with  the  nation's  gov¬ 
ernors.  Last  week,  it  was  clear  that 
traffic  was  stuck.  The  key  swap — the 
transfer  of  welfare  and  food  stamp 
programs  to  the  states  in  exchange 
for  Federal  assumption  of  all  Medic¬ 
aid  costs — “is  not  going  anywhere,” 
a  spokesman  for  the  National  Gover¬ 
nors  Association  decIared."We  are 
finished,”  added  an  Administration 
official,  “thinking  about  draft  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  swap  this  year.” 

How  White  House  strategists  plan 
to  recoup  on  the  initiative  that  the  Ad- 
mistration  once  billed  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Reagan  domestic  policy 
is  not  clear.  While  Mr.  Reagan  is  said 
to  care  deeply  about  maximizing 
local  control,  the  governors,  who've 
said  for  years  that  they  would  like 
more  responsiblity,  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  size  of  the  tab.  While 
the  Administration  insists  there 
would  be  no  winners  or  losers  — 
Medicaid,  it  figures,  would  cost  the 
states  $19  billion  next  year,  a  fair 
trade  lor  food  stamp  and  welfare 
costs  of  $16  billion  —  many  states’ 
calculations  show  themselves  com¬ 
ing  up  short  in  a  few  years. 

Talks  are  still  under  way  on  how  to 
proceed  on  the  more  than  40  other 
Federal  programs,  from  education  to 
transportation,  that  Mr.  Reagan 
would  turn  back  to  the  states,  in  a 
transfer  financed  by  an  eight-year 
transition  trust  fund.  A  bill  embody¬ 
ing  this  aspect  of  the  “new  federal¬ 
ism”  could  be  a  face-saving  half-loaf. 

Hinckley  Trial 
Set  This  Month 

After  months  of  maneuvering  over  - 
evidence,  April  27  was  set  as  the  trial 
date  for  John  W.  Hinckley  Jr., 
charged  with  shooting  President 
Reagan,  White  House  press  secretary 
James  S.  Brady  and  two  security 
men  last  year. 

The  final  obstacle  was  cleared 
when  the  Government  decided  not  to 
seek  Supreme  Court  review  of  an  ap¬ 
peals  court  decision  last  week  that 


John  W.  Hinckley  Jr. 


oral  and  written  evidence  against  Mr. 
Hinckley  had  been  obtained  illegally 
and  could  not  be  presented  at  the 
trial.  The  oral  evidence  consists  of 
some  statements  by  Mr.  Hinckley  to 
law  enforcement  officers  on  March 
30, 1981,  the  day  of  the  attempted  as¬ 
sassination;  the  written  evidence  is 
handwritten  notes  taken  from  the 
prisoner’s  cell  in  July. 

Mr.  Hinckley  has  admitted  that  he 
shot  President  Reagan  and  the  others 
but  has  pleaded  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity.  The  Government  said 
that  the  evidence  excluded  by  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  could  help  prove  that  Mr. 
Hinckley  was  rational  ami  in  control 
of  himself  on  the  day  of  the  shooting. 
They  added,  however,  that  other  evi¬ 
dence  they  will  introduce  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  dispute  an  insanity  defense. 

Strategic  Metals 
And  Public  Lands 

Critics  who  say  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  environmental .  program 
was  designed  to  conserve  private  in- 


dustry  rather  than  nature  were  up  in 
anhs  again  last  week  as  President 
Reagan  unveiled  his  “national  ma¬ 
terials  and  minerals  program, "de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  dependence  on 
“potentially  unstable  foreign 
sources”  for  strategic  metals. 

Under  the  proposal,  domestic  min¬ 
ing  would  be  stimulated  by  opening 
some  734  million  acres  of  previously 
protected  public  lands  and  through 
tax  incentives  for  research  and  devel¬ 
opment.  According  to  the  White 
House,  the  United  States  now  imports 
more  than  half  of  its  supply  of  20 
strategic  minerals.  The  new  plan 
calls  for  a  substantial  buildup  of  the 
strategic  stockpile;  public  recom¬ 
mendation  on  which  lands  should  be 
opened  will  be  solicited. 

Industry  spokesmen  applauded  the 
principle  of  the  program.  “Freedom 
and  prosperity  are  directly  depend¬ 
ent  on  our  ability  to  secure  adequate 
materials,”  J.  Allen  Overton  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  said. 
“Land  availablity  is  a  red  herring," 
said  Debbie  Se&e  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
“We  know  what  mineral  are  on  the 
public  lands.” 


Hard  Hats, 

Hard  Times 

No  poll  was  needed  to  catch  the 
political  mood  in  the  depressed  con¬ 
struction  industry  last  week  at  an 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  building  trades  confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington. 

Some  4,000  delegates,  many  of 
them  hard-hat  conservatives, 
cheered  two  decidedly  unconserva¬ 
tive  politicians,  former  Vice  Presi- 
-  dent  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  as  they  took  a 
two-by-four  to  Reaganomics,  warm¬ 
ing  up,  perhaps,  for  1984.  At  one  point, 
Mr.  Mondale  said  the  President  was 
refusing  to  modify  his  economic  pro¬ 
gram  because  “he’s  seen  too  many 
Westerns,  the  ones  where  the  Lone 
Ranger  toughs  it  out  on  his  own  until 
the  cavalry  comes  to  his  rescue.” 

President  Reagan,  greeted  by  scat¬ 
tered  boos,  gatone  of  the  chillier  re¬ 
ceptions  of  his  term.  A  pledge  that  he 
would  never  impose  wage  controls 
was  an  easy  applause  line;  his  asser¬ 
tions  that  by  cutting  taxes  aver  three 
years  the  White  House  was  doing 
hourly  wage  earners  a  favor — keep¬ 
ing  them  out  of  higher  tax  brackets— 
didn’t  even  come  close.  Other  Admin¬ 
istration  emissaries,  including  Labor 
Secretary  Raymond  J.  Donovan  and 
Republican  National  Committee 
chairman  Richard  Richards,  didn’t 
fare  much  better  with  their  efforts  to 
draw  the  delegates’  attention  away 
from  their  trade’s  20  percent  unem¬ 
ployment  rate. 

Hard  times  of  a  different  sort  ap¬ 
parently  attracted  Roy  Lee  Williams, 
president  of  the  teamsters.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  three  other  defendants  are 
to  go  on  trial  May  3  on  Federal  brib¬ 
ery  and  conspiracy  charges.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  union  was  expelled  from  the 
AJF.O.-C.I.O.  25  years  ago  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  in  a  corruption  inves¬ 
tigation.  Now,  he  said,  he  wanted  to 
meet  with  federation  leaders  soon  to 
discuss  reaffiliation.  An  A.F.O.- 
C.I.O.  spokesman  said  such  talks 
would  come  only  after  Mr.  Williams’s 
legal  troubles  were  behind  him. 

Fairness  Rule 
Takes  Its  Lumps 

From  the  start,  many  broadcasters 
regarded  the  “fairness  doctrine,” 
passed  by  Congress  more  than  30 
years  ago,  as  manifestly  unfair.  Now 
the  industry  has  friends  in  high 
places,  starting  with  the  Great  Com¬ 
municator  himself. 

Last  week,  Mark  S.  Fowler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  said  at  a  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  convention 
in  Dallas  that  Government  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  fairness  rule  amounted  to 
censorship.  Broadcasters  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  fairness  doctrine, 
which  requires  them  to  present  con¬ 
trasting  views  after  they  have  aired  a 
program  that  deals  with  “a  contro¬ 
versial  issue  of  public  importance," 
makes  news  coverage  difficult  dur¬ 
ing  a  political  campaign  season. 
“The  simple  fact  is  that  no  newspa¬ 
per  and  no  magazine  is  subject  to  sec¬ 
ond-guessing  by  a  Government 
agency  when  it  comes  to  fairness,” 
Mr.  Fowler  said,  by  way  of  compari¬ 
son.  He  urged  the  industry  to  mount  a 
high-frequency  lobbying  drive. 

The  trade  organization  wasn’t  dis¬ 
appointed  with  what  it  heard  from 
Senator  Bob  Packwood  either.  The 
Oregon  Repbulican,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  whose 
turf  includes  electronic  communica¬ 
tions,  said  thar  because  they  are 
much  too  vulnerable  to  Congressional 
whims,  broadcasters  should. enjoy 
First  Amendment  rights.  Some 
broadcast  reporters  might  abuse 
such  rights,  he  said,  “as  surely  as  do 
some  print  journalists.”  But,  he 
added:  “If  the  choice  is  between  ex¬ 
pression  regulated  by  Government 
and  unfettered  expression  abused  by 

a  few,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
which  is  the  proper  choice.” 

Michael  Wright, 
CaroUne  Rand  Herron 
and  WUliamC  Rhoden 


Loss  of  Faith  in  Reaganomics  Means  a  Budget  Role  for  O’Neill,  Other 
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Democrats 
Rediscover 
Their  Power 

By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

Washington 

THERE  is  a  change  in  the  political  dynam¬ 
ics  of  Congress,  and  it  was  never  so  notice¬ 
able  as  it  was  last  week.  Equally  evident, 
however,  were  the  limits  to  the  shift 
It  was  Democratic  chieftains,  not  the  dissident 
party  members  with  Reaganonomic  sympathies 
who  held  the  balance  of  power  only  last  fall,  who 
met  secretly  with  White  House  officials  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Republicans  to  explore  a  budget  compromise. 
The  talks  broke  for  the  Easter  recess  complete 
with  rumors  of  success  —  including  $30  billion  in 
new  taxes,  defense  cuts  and  entitlement  cost-of- 
living  caps;  All  that  was  needed,  the  hopeful  as¬ 
serted,  was  a  firm  go-ahead  from  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
President  on  the  other  to  hammer  out  the  details 
on  a  4  percent  income  tax  surcharge  and  /  or  an  oil 
import  fee,  a  delay  or  reduction  in  scheduled  So¬ 
cial  Security  rises  and  the  differences  between  the . 
currently  proposed  10  percent  and  a  revised  7  per¬ 
cent  defense  spending  increase. 

ALbottom^hdwevfer,  Democratic  leaders  admit'—" 
ted  that  their  7jew*H3Cendency  was'StHTshakyrA’ — 
growing  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Administration’s 
handling  of  the  economy  and  not  any  new  trust  in 
the  Democrats  lies  behind  the  apparent  power  of 
Mr.  O’NeilL  Though  last  week’s  wholesale  price 
report  showed  another  decline,  0.1  percent  for 
March,  marking  the  first  time  since  1976  that  the 
index  has  dropped  for  two  straight  months,  most 


analysts  attribute  the  inflation  slowdown  to  the  re¬ 
cession  that  has  left  9  percent  of  the  workforce 
jobless.  “To  be  perfectly  candid,”  said  Represent¬ 
ative  Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  the  majority  leader, 
“it’s  not  the  result  of  any.  brilliant  strategy  on  our 
part”  that  his  party  has  resumed  Capitol  Hill’s 
center  stage. 

The  Democrats  also  recognize  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  only  the  power  to  veto  any  bill  but,  de¬ 
spite  Congressional  disillusionment  with  his  eco¬ 
nomic  program,  enough  votes  behind  him  to  make 
his  rejection  stick.  In  other  words,  each  side  can 
block  the  other,  but  not  force  through  a  positive 
program.  That  leaves  only  two  possible  outcomes 
—  compromise  or  stalemate  —  and  few  analysts 
are  willing  to  predict  which  will  occur. 

A  key  faction  that  seems  to  be  swinging  back  is 
the  “boll  weevils,”  a  group  of  about  40  conserva¬ 
tive  Democrats  from  the  Sun  Belt  who  defected  to 
the  Reagan  plan  last  year.  Many  of  them  are  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  President’s  proposed  budget  deficit, 
which  is  likely  to  hit  $100  billion  even  if  last  week’s 
rumored  compromise  becomes  fact,  and  they  re¬ 
port  that  high  interest  rates  are  devastating  small 
businessmen  throughout  their  region.  Represent¬ 
ative  Beryl  Anthony  Jr.  says  that  in  his  Arkansas 
district,  “fanners  are  walking  around  so  quietly, 
they  act  like  there’s  been  a  death  in  the  family.” 

The  Moth  Alliance 

The  second  swing  group  are  the  "gypsy  moths,” 
moderate  Republicans  from  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  West  who  stayed  loyal  in  crucial  votes  a 
year  ago.  Even  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel, 
the  Republican  minority  leader,  concedes  that  de¬ 
fections  are  growing.  Representative  Olympia  J. 
Snowe  of  Maine  is  a  second-termer  who  finds  ter 
constituents  questioning  the  “basic  fairness”  of 
Mr/ -Reagan’s  budget  proposals:*  ■“  I  couldn’t  ac; 
-eepfrthe-President’s budget :asis;'”'shesaid.  *~ 

But  criticizing  the  Reagan  budget  is  easier  than 
coming  up  with  an  alternative,  particularly  in  a 
party  that  almost  by  tradition  is  factionally  divid¬ 
ed.  Mr.  O’Neill  heads  the  Democrats’  “old  New 
Deal-Fair  Deal”  wing,  as  Representative  Richard 
Bolling,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  a 
senior  Democratic  strategist,  describes  them  — 


lawmakers  who  have  spent  their  careers  nurtur¬ 
ing  the  benefit  programs  that  are  now  under  at¬ 
tack.  Younger  moderates  have  a  different  view. 

Meanwhile,  the  boll  weevils,  despite  their  un¬ 
happiness  with  the  economic  effects  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  program,  are  expected  to  continue  to  fight  for 
high  defense  budgets  —  for  ideological  reasons 
but  also  because,  of  defense  installations  in  their 
districts.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  more  party 
disunity  in  the  economic  and  political  pain  - of 
budget  decisions,  some  Democratic  leaders  think 
{he  party  is  better  qff  lying  low,  and  proposing  no 
visible  alternatives.  . . 

The  Regular  Republicans 

While  struggling  to  ketp  his  own  troops  in  order, 
Mr.  O’Neill  must  also  deal  with  other  Congres¬ 
sional  power  centers,  staking  with  the  House  Re¬ 
publican  leadership.  Whilfe  the  Speaker  and  Mr. 
Michel  share  a  common  nal  now  —  urging  the 
President  to  compromise  s6  as  to  prevent  defec¬ 
tions  from  their  own  ranks— tthey  also  realize  that 
November’s  Congressional  elections  are  but  200 
days  away.  Neither  is  above  grabbing  the  political 
advantage,  and  each  eyes  the  oUier  warily. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  is  operating  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  track,  presenting  anotherWt  of  problems. 
The  main  Senate  Democrats  onuudget  matters, 
such  as  Senator  Ernest  F.  Boilings  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  are  more  conservative  thanur.  O’Neill  and 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  Social  Security  increases 
in  the  name  of  a  reduced  deficit.  Until  Mr.  Reagan 
requested  a  delay  in  their  schedu^.  Senate  Re¬ 
publicans,  led  by  Howard  H.  Bakes  Jr.,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  were  prepared  to  pusk  ahead  with 
their  own  budget  after,  the  Easter  recess.  On  one 
hand.  House  Democrats  don't  want  tb  be  mouse- 
trapped  by  whatever  the  Senate  produces.  On  the 
other,  letting  the  Senate  go  first  solves  \teir  prob¬ 
lem  of  coming  up  with  a  budgej;  of  their  <kw». 

In  private,  the  Democratic  leadership  admits 
that  die  best  thing  that  happened  to  themWt  year 
was  their  unbroken  record  of  defeats.  It  Wade  it 
almost  impossible  to  blame  them  for  the  hurrent 
economic  Woes.  The  irony  of  their  growingpower 
in  the  House  is  that  this  year  they  might  actually 
win  a  few  budget  fights,  and  lose  a  few  Coitgres- 
sional  seats  in  the  process. 


I.R.S.  Expects  to  Come  Up  $87  Billion  Short  on  Returns  Due  This  Week 


Your  Honest  T axpayer  Bears 


atching 


By  EDWARD  COWAN 


WASHINGTON  —  The  national  vanity  that 
Americans  are  honest  folks  who  dutifully  file  hon¬ 
est  tax  returns  is  in  jeopardy. 

When  some  95  million  returns  for  1981  have  been 
filed  by  midnight  Thursday,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  estimates  that  it  will  be 
$87  billion  short  on  taxes  owed  on 
legitimate  income,  as  against  $29 
billion  for  1973,  the  first  year  such 
statistics  were  kept. 

This  is  the  profoundly  worri¬ 
some  aspect  of  the  “underground 
economy”  for  Treasury  officials 
and  members  of  Congress  who 
fear  that  tax  evasion  could  be¬ 
come  widespread.  “We  are  not 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,”  says 
LR.S.  Commissioner  Roscoe  L. 

Egger  Jr.,  “but  unless  we  move 
now  to  turn  it  around  we  will 
create  a  problem  for  the  future.” 

Two  Republican  Senators  on ' 
the  Finance  Committee,  Bob 
Dole  of  Kansas,  the  committee 
chairman,  and  Charles  E.  Grass- 
ley  of  Iowa,  have  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  expand  reporting 
requirements  for  employers  and 
would  stiffen  penalties  for  under¬ 
reporting  by  taxpayers. 

“Under-reporting  of  income  is 
the  big  problem,  people  are  just 
plain  leaving  income  off  their  re¬ 
turns,”  Mr.  Egger  said.  A  sec¬ 
ond,  smaller  source  of  the  tax 
gap  is  overstatement  of  deduc¬ 
tions,  exemptions  and  credits. 

"They're  taking  the  chance  their 
returns  are  not  going  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,”  he  added,  referring  to  the 
decline  in  the  fraction  of  returns 
audited,  this  year,  1.59  percent. 

Hie  Internal  Revenue  esti¬ 
mates  that,  on  average,  it  will 
audit  15.3  out  of  every  1,000  indi- 


underznines  the  basic  concept  of  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance  on  which  the  system  depends,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Anderson,  director  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  division  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
an  interview.  “As  the  tax  bite  increases,  some 
people  are  venting  their  anger  by  being  a  little 
more  dishonest  on  their  tax  form.  ” 

Wage  inflation  and  the  upward  creep  of  blue- 


(Form  1099)  oh  dividends  and  interest  with  re¬ 
turns  filed — onnot  filed — by  taxpayers.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  that  nearly  half  the  645  million  information 
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were  filed  on  paper  rather  than 
that  computers  can  read. 

in  the  interest  rate  on  over¬ 
born  12  percent,  is  likely 
s  from  regarding  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  as  a  source  of  low- 
working  capital.  Of  the  1.4 
ilium  delinquent  accounts 
listed  by  I.R.S.  for  Sept.  30,  1981 
lalf  were  business  accounts  and 
Three-fourths  of  those  owed  with¬ 
held  wages. 

All  of  these  factors,  however, 
nay  be  secondary.  The  riveting 
aspect  of  the  latest  estimates  is 
th*t  they  show  noncompliance  to 
be  highest  for  income  on  which 
thee  is  no  withholding  and  for 
which  the  recipients  believe  In¬ 
terim  Revenue  will  get  no  infor- 
inatienWum.  For  1981,  officials 
have  oroiected  voluntary  compli¬ 
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vidual  tax  returns  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  with  the  chances  of  an  audit  much  higher 
for  those  who  file  the  long  form,  report  multiple  or 
non  withheld  sources  of  income  (including  capital 
gains),  take  large  itemized  deductions  or  show 
they  have  Invested  in  tax  shelters.  The  I.R.S. 
guesses  that  taxes  owed  on  drugs,  gambling  and 
prostitution  may  be  $6  billion  to  $10  billion.  But 
Mr.  Egger  regards  this  as  the  least  part  of  the 
compliance  problem. 

For  decades  America  was  said  to  have  an  effi¬ 
cient  income  tax  system  based  on-honest,  volun¬ 
tary  “self-assessment”  Invidious  comparisons 
with  Europe  and  South  America  were  common. 

.  What  has  happened?  “There  is  a  trend  toward 
contempt  and  abuse  of  the  system  which  seriously 


and  white-collar  workers  into  higher  tax  brackets 
are  often  cited  as  the  major  causes  of  noncompli¬ 
ance.  If  so,  then  the  three  rounds  of  rate  cuts  man¬ 
dated  by  the  1981  tax  act  may  help  to  reverse  the 
trend.  So  should  the  slowdown  of  inflation. 

Lower  tax  rates,  especially  the  cut  in  the  top 
rate  on  Jan.  1, 1982  from  70  percent  to  50  percent, 
are  also  expected  to  discourage  the  seUingDf  tax 
shelters,  particularly  commodities  straddles  or 
“investments”  in  “valuable”  art  objects.  There 
are  also  plans  to  strengthen  enforcement.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  asked  Congress  to  give  the  I.R_S. 
another  3,000  employees.  There  are  also  plans  to 
modernize  the  service’s  computernetwork. 

Of  the  computers’  several  tasks,  one  that  they 
cannot  do  fully  Is  match  information  returns 
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im  for  enforcing 
ys  Represen  ta- 
S.  Rosenthal, 
the  chair- 

- jttee  that  has 

been  looking  into  tampliance. 

“The  largest  suW  category  of 
unreported  incomlis  from  indi¬ 
vidual  nonfarm  bkiness  activi¬ 
ties,”  Mr  Egger  Wd  Congress. 
He  cited  ’small  transactions  at 
the  retail  level,  nodeporting  of 
payments  received  &  independ¬ 
ent  contractors”  sud  as  house 
painters,  real  estate  aeents 
door-to-door  seders,  and  by  professionL  such  as 
physicians  and  lawyers.  51,01  ** 

He  thinks  Congress  should  deal  withW  prob¬ 
lem  by  extending  withholding  to  dividoaSs  inter¬ 
est  and  payments  to  independent 
“Withholding  is  far  and  away  the  nc 
way  to  collect  taxes,  by  anybody’s  star* 
said.  » 

Lobbyists  for  the  restaurant  owners,  » 
ers  union,  the  direct  sellers,  banks,  savl 
sociations,  the  elderly  and  others  have  der< 
such  legislation  in  the  past  For  a  member  oi 
grass,  support  for  such  bills  brings  disap 
and  few  or  no  votes  from 

electiv*  politics  may 
linchpin  of  the  underground  v 
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By  JOSEPH  LELYVELD 


■  Johannesburg?:. 

WHEN  foreigners  take  notice  o|  ; 
big  business  in  South  Africa^ 
their  attention  is  normally^ ' 
drawn  to  the  vast  Anglo-American 
Corporation  and  .its  chairman,  Harry  ' 
F.  Oppenheimer,  whose  place  in  thft  ■„ 
moneyed  portion  of  this  society  makes.*  ; 
him  a  one-man  aristocracy.  :  . 

But  the  second-biggest ,  industrial 
and  mining  group  m  South  Africa  ^ 
also  very  big.  It  is  called  Barlow  RaridS .  - 
Ltd.  and  the  last  time  anyone  countM, 
at  the  end  of  its  financial  year.  tmfc. 
ended  Sept.  30*  it  had  325  operating 
companies,  employed  196,900  persons 


And  reported  consolidated  after-tax 
profit  of  $441  million.  That  repre¬ 
sented  a  23  percent  leap  from  the 
J^evious  year  and  didn't  include  the 
returns  an  soothes  hatch  of  compa¬ 
nies,  nearly 600  of  them,  in  which  Bar- 
;hiw  Rand  has  either  an  equity  or  man- . 
igement  stake. 

■ ''  Barlow  Rand  also  has  a  chairman 
‘and  chief  executive  officer  whose 
.  statements  on  sensitive  social  and 
political  issues  are  perused  almost  as 
carefully  as  Mr.Oppenheimer’s. 

Aanon  Michael  RosboU,  who  signs 
himself  A^M.  but  is  geserally  known 
as  Mike,  made  his  reputation  by 
presiding  over  the  remarkable  growth 
of  his  group:  revenues,  of  nearly  $4.8 
billion  last  year,  represented  a  five¬ 


fold  increase  over  1975. 

But  he  is  known  even  more  now  for 
the  changes  he  has  demanded  from 
his  managers  in  the  group’s  labor 
practices.  Mr.  Rosholt  has  what  might 
seem  to  be  a  quixotic  ambition  for  an 
executive  in  a  society  as  drastically 
riven  as 'this  one.  He  wants  Barlow 
Rand  to  be  known,  bene  and  abroad, 
as  an  eqnal  opportunity  eznployer. 

.  His  experience  at  the  helm  of  a  con¬ 
glomerate  faced  with  a  chronic  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  labor  at  home  and  a 
chronic  need  to  reassure  overseas  in 
vestors  has  forced  him  to  look  up  from 
his  balance  sheets  and  tread  on  politi¬ 
cal  ground. 

At  toe  same  time,  he  doesn't  want  to 
be  perceived  as  a  political  enemy  of  a 
Government  dominated  by  Afrikaans- 
speaking  whites  who  are  Just  starting 
to  overcome  an  almost  hereditary 
roistriist  of  the  English-speaking  busi¬ 
ness  establishment.  So  this  soft- 
spoken  former  accountant  insists  that 
his  public  stance  is  apolitical.  The 
issues  on  which  he  has  lately  been  ex¬ 
pressing  bjmself  with  notable  persist¬ 
ence,  he  maintains,  are  all  social  and 
economic  matters  with  an  unambigu¬ 
ous  connection  to  the  interests  of  Bar- 
low  Rand. 

There  are  exceptions.  In  the  course 
of  a  recent  interview  in  his  paneled  of¬ 
fice,  which  looks  out  on  the  park-like 
setting  of  the  group’s  new  corporate 
headquarters  in  a  Johannesburg  sub¬ 
urb,  he  was  asked  whether  it  was  apo¬ 
litical  to  deplore  the  practice  of  deten¬ 
tion  without  trial  as  he  recently  did. 
“Detention  without  trial  is  terrible, 
and  that  is  political,"  he  conceded. 


“That  was  a  political  statement  by 
me.” 


What  about  his  endorsement.  In  the 
group's  last  annual  report,  of  the 
recommendations  of  a  state-ap¬ 
pointed  committee  that  wanted  to 
start  dismantling  the  system  known 
as  influx  control  that  now  makes  it 
next-to-impossible  for  a  black  mi¬ 
grant  worker  to  gain  a  legal  right  of 
residence  in  an  urban  area  or  estab¬ 
lish  his  family  there?  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  shelved  those  recommenda¬ 
tions  but  the  Barlow. Rand  chairman 
still  argues  that  their  time  must  come 
and  soon. 

“Influx  control  is  not  only  an  affront 
to  dignity,  which  is  the  political  side,” 
he  replied.  “There’s  the  other  side. 
You  can’t  run  a  country  like  that.  You 
can't  run  a  business.  It's  incompatible 
with  the  private  enterprise  system, 
isn’t  it?  So  I’m  not  on  political  grounds 
there.”  But  what  about  the  argument 
•that  black  political  rights  would  follow 
from  black  residential  rights?  “But 
it’s  got  to  be  done,”  he  replied  evenly. 

Mr.  Rosholt,  who  is  61,  has  been 
chief  executive  officer  of  Barlow 
Rand  since  1972,  the  year  after  the 
group  started  to  approach  its  present 
weight  on  the  South  African  scene 
with  the  acquisition  of  Rand  Mines, 
one  of  the  six  major  mining  houses.  In 
addition  to  gold  and  coal,  it  is  now 
heavily  into  sugar,  steel,  wood  and  ce¬ 
ment;  on  the  manufacturing  side,  it 
nirns  out  earth-moving  equipment, 
locomotives,  transformers  and  an 
array  of  household  appliances. 

It  is  almost  easier  to  say  what  it 
doesn't  do.  Until  this  month,  it  would 


A  Primer  for  Doing  Business  in  China 


By  ARMAND  HAMMER 


MANY  American  businessmen 
will  have  a  “China  card”  to 
play  in  the  decade  of  the  80rs 
as  deputy chairman  ?Deng  Xiaoping 
rapidly  expands  his  nation's  trade 
relations  with  the  West  Whether  that 
card  will  “be  an  ace  or  a  deuce  depends 
on  bow  each  company  plays  the  game, 
as  well  as  the  state  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  one- 
week  business  visit  to  Peking,  I  re¬ 
main  very  optimistic  about  China- 
United  States  business  prospects,  de¬ 
spite  a  recent  cooling  of  diplomatic 
relations  over  the  proposed  sale  of 
arms  to  Taiwan. 

.After  three  days  of  in-depth  meet¬ 
ings  with  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  ministries,  an  March  25,  In  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People,  I  signed  an 
agreement  far  the  Occidental  Petro¬ 
leum  Cc&^poratHm' Cfififa1  "NS- 
tional  Coed  Development  Corporation. 
The  accord  calls  for  a  feasibility  study 
that  it  is  expected  will  lead  to  a  joint 
venture  to  develop  the  world’s  biggest 
coal  mine  —  the  Pingsbuo  open  cut 
mine  in  Shanxi  Province,  which  will 
have  production  of  12.5  million  tans  of 
coal  a  year  in  1986,  compared  with  20 
million  tons  from  Occidental's  27 
mines.. 

Although  this  potential  joint  venture 
is  the  largest  transaction  yet  between 
an  American  corporation  and  China, 
to  my  mind.it  is  just  the  tip  of  the  ic*: 
berg  as  far  as  future  trade  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Occidental  are  concerned. 

What  many  businessmen  have  come 
to  know  in  dealing  with  China  is  that 
these  deals  do  not  materialize  over¬ 
night.  After  spending  more  than  a 
half-century  dealing  '  in  East-West 
trade,  I  have  found  that  while  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  well-regarded,  it  takes 
patience,  determination  and  hard 
work.  The  coal  venture  took  two  and 
one-half  years  of  give-and-take  negoti¬ 
ations  by  both  sides  before  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached. 

Members  of  Oxy’s  top  management 
and  a  team  of  specialists  were  setat  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations,  and 
our  Chinese  business  peers  expected 
no  less.  I  find  that  it  is  also  important 
for  the  corporate  chief  executive  to  be 
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directly  involved.Tt  helps  far  the  chief 
executive  officer  5)  deal  with  his  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  Chinese  Government- 
controlled  companies  and  ministries 
to  dear  some  of  the  bureaucratic  hur¬ 
dles  that  otherwise  would  delay  the 
process  unnecessarily. 

Today  Occidental  (toes  business  in 
some  57  countries  on  six  continents. 
Everywhere  I  go  1  find  opportunities, 
and  also  find  that  solid  business  prac¬ 
tices  transcend  ideology  if  you  are 
willing  to  work  at  it.  .  , 

When  it  comes  to  business  deals 
with  foreign  nations,  particularly  the 
socialist  countries,  I  fell  back  on  my 
experience  as  an  old  farmer.  1  believe 
you  don’t  get  the  best  odt  of  the  soil  un¬ 
less  you  putsomething  in.  We  just  cazt- 
.  not  continue  to  pump  profits  from  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries,  leaving  the 
impression  that  we  are  exploiting 
-  tiywn.  We  should  be  willing  to  invest 
part  of  our  profits  in  these  countries. 
When; we  decided. to  d^dopjxirjnr. 
’"fefesfs  in  China  three  years  ago>Vno. 

one  gave  us  much  of  a  chance  because 
'  of  our  major  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  particularly  the  20-year. 
•  fertilizer  exchangeagreement  xnvolv- 
'  mg  a  two-way  trade  of  about  $1  billion 
per  year. 

An  interesting  sidelight  related  to 
our  Russian  business  concerns  the 
fact  that  Oxy  bad  been  selling  some 
limited  amounts  of  fertilizers  to  the 
Chinese  for  a  number  of  years.  Two 
years  ago  the  Chinese  gave  us  an  ur¬ 
gent  call  for  immediate  delivery  of 
50,000  tons  of  urea.  The  only  urea  we 
had  on  hand  at  the  time  was  furnished 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was.  a  exercise  in  business  diplo¬ 
macy  to  tell  the  Chinese  of  the  source 
of  the  urea  supply  and  to  inform  the 
Russians  of  the  intended  customer. 
Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  ap¬ 
proved  the  deal  and  we  proceeded 
with  delivery.  These  sales  are  continu¬ 
ing  an  an  expanded  scale. 

A  Texas  rodeo  and  barbecue  is  an 
unlikely  place  to  begin  a  business  rela¬ 
tionship  between  one  of  the  largest 
United  States  corporations  and  the 
most  populous  nation  in  the  world,  but 
that  is  where  it  began  in  1979.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  Mr.  Deng’s  whirlwind  visit 
to  the  United  States,  It  was  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  and  a  number  of  oil  executives 
gathered  to  meet  Mr.  Deng.  When  my 
turn  came  to  be  introduced,  Mr.  Deng 
interrupted  the  interpreter  to  say: 

“No  introduction  is  necessary  for 
Dr.  Hammer.  We  know  him  in  China 


as  the  American  who  helped  Lenin. 
Why  don’t  you  come  to  China  and  help 
us  as  well?” 

1  told  him  1  would  be  happy  to  do  so, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  at  my  age  un¬ 
less  I  could  fly  in  on  my  own  corporate 
jet.  I  understood  that  private  jets 
were  not  allowed  to  fly  into  China. 

“It  can  be  arranged,”  the  deputy 
chairman  replied.  “You  send  me  a 
cable  when  you  are  ready  to  come.” 

The  cable  was  dispatched  shortly 
thereafter  and  within  two  months,  I 
and  other  Occidental  officials  were  in 
Peking  for  a  seven-day  trip  during 
which  we  signed  four  preliminary 
agreements. 


trade  will  be  the  award  of  the  offshore 
oil  exploration  leases  in  the  Yellow 
and  South  China  Seas,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  cud  of  this  year.  At  Oxy 
we  have  done  our  homework  and  we 
plan  to  be  active  in  the  bidding  pro¬ 
cess. 


Our  main  interest  was  oil,  of  course, 
since  China’s  offshore  petroleum  re¬ 
serves  may  be  the  last  great  untapped 
major  basin  in  the  world.  One  month 
after  our  first  visit  to  China  1  hosted  a 
reception  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  visiting 
Chinese  delegation  led  by  Kang  Shien, 
chief  of  the  State  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  Song  Zhenming,  Minister  of 
Petroleum.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
where  Mr.  Kang  confirmed  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  Occidental  to  participate  in 
seismic  studies  of  seven  of  the  eight 
Chinese  areas  set  aside  for  foreign  oil 
exploration  and  for  Oxy  to  be  the  first 
foreign  oil  company  to  visit  Chinese 
inland  basins.  Once  again,  when  the 
top  levels  from  both  sides  are  in¬ 
volved,  things  move  at  a  faster  pace. 

The  next  major  milestone  in  China 


On  the. final  day  of  my  latest  visit  I 
met  with  Mr.  Deng  in  the  Great  Hall  I 
have  been  very  impressed  with  Mr. 
Deng's  pragmatism  and  his  efforts  to 
liberalize  economic  endeavors  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  within  China,  to 
streamline  the  bureaucracy  and  to  en¬ 
courage  foreign  investors.  Today 
most  of  the  Chinese  ride  cm  bicycles 
and  some  few  on  motorcycles.  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  within  10  years,  if  Mr.  Deng's 
policies  continue  {o  prevail,  many  will 
be  riding  in  their  own  automobiles. 

At  our  meeting,  we  also  talked 
about  Taiwan  and  here  Mr.  Deng 
made  it  plain  that  there  could  be  no 
compromise  on  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Taiwan  by  the  United  States.  Still,  the 
deputy  chairman  stated  that  although 
Chinese- American  relations  would  be 
influenced  by  the  Taiwan  matter, 
business  relationships  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  as  far  as  China  is  concerned. 

As  American  businessmen  look 
closer  at  their  prospects  for  China 
trade,  I  believe  that  they  will  find  the 
opportunities  and  potential  rewards 
outweigh  the  risks.  But  like  any  good 
salesman,  you  have  to  know  the  terri¬ 
tory.  ■ 


THE  WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Producer  Prices  Dip  Again;  the  Deficit  Swells 


producer  prices  fell  by  a  tenth  of  a 
percent  in  March,  matching  Febru¬ 
ary’s  decline  and  marking  the  first 
time  since  1976  that  wholesale  prices 
have  been  off  for  two  months  in  a  row. 
Some  analysts  are  lowering  their  pro¬ 
jections  on  the  inflation  rate  this  year 
teas  little  as  4.5  percent.  j. . 


No  License  for  Hefner 


Chemical  New  York  reported  a  15.4 
percent  rise  in  net  operating  earnings 
in  the  first  quarter. 


The  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1983  was  revised  by  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  $101.9  billion  —  $10.4 
billion  more  than  the  President  pre¬ 
dicted  two  months  ago.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advisers  still  see  a  strong  busi¬ 
ness  rebound  later  this  year. 


w 

Transfer  to  the  states  of  welfare  and 

food-stamp  programs  has  been  given 
up  for  now  by  the  Administration.  A 
Federal  takeover  of  Medicaid  costs 
was  to  have  been  part  of  the  “new 
federalism”  plan. 


Bankruptcies  were  foreseen  for 
“One  or  two"  major  corporations  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bald- 
rige  because  of  the  nation’s  current 

econoxmcdifficulties . 


Playboy  Enterprises  has  until 
Tuesday  to  decide  whether  it 
wants'  to  sever  its  ties  with  its 
founder  and  principal  owner, 
Hugh  M.  Hefner  (right),  or  forgo 
operation  of  a  casino  in  Atlantic 
City.  The  decision  was  put  to  Play¬ 
boy  by  the  New  Jersey  Casino 
Control  Commission,  which  ruled 
last  week  that  the  company  was 
unfit  to  run  a  casino  unless  it  cut 
its  ties  to  Mr.  Hefner.  Playboy 
plans  a  court  appeal.  The  commis¬ 
sion  voted  3-2  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hef¬ 
ner  and  the  company,  but  that  was 
one  short  of  the  four  needed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  casino  license.  Mr.  Hefner 
has  a  69  percent  interest  in  Play¬ 
boy,  which  in  turn  has  a  45.7  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  the  Playboy  Hotel 
and  Casino. 


Major  banks  will  link  automatic 
teller  operations  to  broaden  service  to 
their  customers.  The  26-member 
group  includes  Bank  of  America, 
Chase  Manhattan  and  Continental  Illi- 


U-S.  Steel  plans  to  freeze  its  list 
prices  on  sheet  steel  products  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Analysts  linked  the 
move  to  G.M.'s  plan  to  begin  buying 
its  steel  through  a  bid  system . 


General  Electric  said  profits  rose  5 
percent  in  the  first  quarter.  B.P.  Oil 
reported  a  $224.3  million  loss  in  1981. 
MGM  Film  said  it  lost  $5  million  in  its 
second  quarter  ended  Feb.  28 


Norcen  Energy  sought  Hanna  Min¬ 
ing  in  a  $171  million  bid.  Hanna  sued  to 
block  the  offer. 


Phelps  Dodge  is  suspending  domes¬ 
tic  copper  operations  at  least  until 
June  1  because  of  depressed  price. 


Savings  and  loan  associations  re¬ 
ported  widening  losses.  Nearly  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  institutions  incurred  defi¬ 
cits  in  the  second  half  of  last  year,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  said. 


New-car  sales  rose  26.8  percent  in 
the  last  10-day  selling  period  of 
March,  the  Big  Three  companies  re¬ 
ported. 


.  G.M.  workers  approved  a  new  con¬ 
tract  that  is  expected  to  save  the  com¬ 
pany  $2.5  billion  over  the  next  30 
months.  The  pact,  which  grants  con¬ 
cessions  to  G.M.,  was  voted  by  a  thin 
margin. 


Stocks  rose  moderately.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  closed 
Thursday  at  842.94,  up  4^7  paints  on 
the  week. 


The  money  supply  increased  by  $800 
— liiitnn  fa  the  latest  reporting  week, 
theFederal  Reserve  sakL 


London  stocks  plunged  in  reaction 
to  the  British-Argentine  dispute  over 
the  Falkland  Islands.  The  market  lost 
$4.42  billion  Monday,  Its  heaviest  one- 
day  toss  this  year. 


Retail  chain  stores  reported  poor  re 
suits  in  March.  Penney,  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Wool  worth  said  sales  were 
below  1981  levels.  Sears  reported  an 

increase  of  rally  2.1  percent. 


Checker  Motors  says  it  is  ending 
production  of  taxis  in  July. 


Bariow  Rand  Ltd 


Growth,  and  More  Growth 
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Where  the  Money  Came  From 

Revenue  Sources  in  1981,  in  millions 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  - 
MERCHANDISING 

SI  .509  ^ 


MINING  AND  EXPLORATION 
$388 


MANUFACTURING,  fabrication 
OR  PROCESSING  $2,806  59% 


TOTAL:  $4,790 


PROPERTY  AND 
OTHER  INTERESTS 

$87 


have  been  possible  to  say  it  didn’t 
have  much  of  a  stake  in  nondurable 
consumer  goods,  but  then  in  a  deal 
that  was  said  to  involve  nearly  $400 
million  in  stock  transfers,  Barlow 
Rand  acquired  control  of  one  of  South 
Africa’s  biggest  foods  companies. 
Tiger  Oats. 

As  an  organization  its  theme  is 
decentralized  management  and  tight 
financial  control.  The  man  at  the  top  is 
a  rangy  former  athlete — cricket  and 
especially  squash  were  his  games  — 
with  straw-colored  hair  now  nearly 
turned  to  white.  He  served  as  an  artil¬ 
lery  officer  with  South  African  forces 
in  World  War  II  in  North  Africa, 
where  he  was  captured;  three  and  a 
half  years  in  Italian  and  German  pris¬ 
oner-of-war  camps  followed. 

Now  his  avocations  are  said  to  be 
golf,  deep-sea  fishing  and  reading 
about  the  American  Civil  War.  On  his 
frequent  trips  to  the  United  States,  he 
generally  picks  up  a  new  book  or  two 
on  the  subject,  not  because  he  thinks  it 
has  some  premonitory  significance 
for  a  South  African  but  just,  he  says, 
because  he  finds  the  personalities 
riveting. 

He  moved  from  an  accounting  firm 
to  the  company  he  now  heads  in  1963 
and  was  then  apparently  groomed  for 
the  succession  by  C.S  Barlow,  univer-  * 
sally  known  as  Punch,  who  started  the 
transformation  of  a  relatively  obscure 
family  concern  into  a  major  industrial 
group.  The  BArlow  style  was  low-key 
and  unassuming.  Mr.  Rosbolt  appears 
to  come  by  it  naturally.  He  doesn't,  for 
instance,  assume  a  mantle  of  benefi¬ 
cence. 

“I’m  not  a  humanitarian,  you 
know,"  he  said.  “1  believe  that  people 
should  be  treated  well,  but  1  also  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  the  way  to  run  a  business.  It’s 
the  only  way  you're  going  to  provide 
yourself  with  contented,  trained  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  future.” 

South  African  labor  relations 
started  to  be  transformed  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago  when  black  trade 
unions  were  given  legal  status  for  the 
first  time.  The  new  unions  do  not  have 
an  easy  time  of  it,  even  now  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  surveillance  by  the  security  po¬ 
lice  if  they  are  deemed  to  be  exces¬ 
sively  outspoken  on  political  issues, 
and  to  a  system  of  negotiating  through 
industrial  councils  that  makes  it  hard 
for  them  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
management  of  any  particular  com¬ 
pany. 

Barlow  Rand  was  the  first  major 
group  to  take  a  flexible  stand  on  ne¬ 
gotiating  outside  the  council  system 
and  has  said  too  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  blacks  will  express  themselves 
politically  through  their  unions  when 
no  other  channel  is  available.  Its  posi¬ 
tion  on  union  rights  is  spelled  out  in  a 
code  of  employment  that  is  meant  to 
set  a  standard  for  equal  opportunities 


in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sullivan 
code,  to  which  most  American  compa¬ 
nies  here  subscribe,  and  a  code  drawn 
up  by  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity. 

When  they  were  drafting  their  own 
code  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Rosholt 
and  his  industrial  relations  director, 
Reinhald  Hofmeyr,  journeyed  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  consult  tiie  Rev.  Leon  Sul¬ 
livan,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
American  code.  Barlow  Rand,  they 
told  him  by  way  of  a  calling  card,  em¬ 
ployed  more  blacks  titan  all  the 
American  subsidiaries  in  South  Africa 
combined. 

This  was  before  Congress,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Evans  Amendment, 
made  adherence  to  the  standards  of 
the  Sullivan  code  a  prerequisite  for 
loans  to  South  Africa  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Barlow  Rand’s  indus¬ 
trial  empire  was  based,  originally,  on 
an  American  connection  —  the  South 
African  dealership  for  Caterpillar 
earth-moving  equipment  it  won  more 
than  half  a  century  ago— and  it  had  fi¬ 
nanced  important  investments  with 
Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

When  the  new  requirement  was  put 
on  the  statute  books,  Mr.  Rosholt  said, 
“I  was  able  to  say  in  Washington, 
‘look,  the  Rev.  Sullivan  happens  to.be 
a  friend  of’mirs:""  Bitf'Wa&hinjgtah  ^ 
never  established  machinery  to  deter-  ' 
mine  whether  a  South  African  com¬ 
pany  met  the  code’s  standards,  so  a 
major  loan  to  Barlow  Rand  was  never 
delivered. 


In  the  boom  period  just  ended,  Bar¬ 
low  Rand  would  have  liked  to  have  ex¬ 
panded  overseas  but  was  hampered 
by  South  Africa’s  rigid  exchange  con¬ 
trols,  which  are  eased  only  for  deals 
that  have  a  potential  value  for  the 
armed  forces  or  acquisitions  that 
promise  to  pay  off  in  increased  ex¬ 
ports.  The  group  used  its  own  shares, 
which  are  traded  in  London  and  on 
several  European  markets,  to  finance 
its  acquisition  of  the  dealership  for 
Hyster  forklifts  in  Britain  and  then 
used  its  profits  from  the  British  com¬ 
pany  to  acquire  the  Hyster  dealership 
for  the  southeastern  United  States. 


But  this  is  a  painfully  slow  way  to  di¬ 
versify  geographically  and  the 
group’s  moves  to  expand,  as  well  as  its 
current  assets,  remain  closely  tied  to 
South  Africa.  This  year  is  going  to  be  a 
hard  one,  Mr.  Rosholt  acknowledges, 
especially  for  the  group’s  gold  and 
ferro-alloys  divisions,  “we’re  son  of  a 
microcosm  of  the  total  economy,”  he 
said,  “so  I  see  us  as  having  a  difficult 
year.” 

Recovery  for  Barlow  Rand  and 
South  Africa  generally,  he  predicted, 
will  have  to  wait  on  recovery  in  the 
United  States  and  a  drop  in  American 
interest  rates,  which  would  help  resus¬ 
citate  the  demand  for  gold. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  8, 1982 
(Consolidated) 

Company  SeJw  UW  W 

Houlin _  4,852,300  19%  + 

Exxon _  2,794,800  28%  - 

Schlttz _  2,720,000  15%  + 

ATT _  2,276,800  55%  - 

Goodyr _  2,214,700  21%  - 

IBM, _  2,205,300  62%  + 

SonyCp _  1,955,300  13%  - 

U  Oil  Cal _  1,924,600  34%  + 

StOlnd _  1.660,900  41%  + 

Mobil _  1,610,800  21%  - 

GMot _ _  1,590,500  42%  + 

RCA _  1,543,700  22%  + 

StOHQ _  1,505,400  32%  - 

Cfticrp _  1,429,500  27%  + 

Tandy _  1,349,500  32%  + 


Standard  &  Poor's. 


NetCfwD 


400  Indust 1 29.8  1  26.2  129.0  +1.16 
20Transp —  19.2  18.2  19.0  +0.57 


40  lit!  la - 53.7 

40 Financial  .  1 4.8 


53.5  +0.1 8 
14.7  +0.22 


500  Stocks  ...11 6.9  113.7  116.2  +1.10 


Dow  Jones 


30  Indust - 847.5  827.9  842.9  +  4.37 

20Tramp  —  351.6  335.9  348.8+  9.43 

15Utfls - 111.1  109.5  110.5+  0.32 

65  Comb  ... 


.334.6  325.2  332.6  +  3.81 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  8, 1982 
(Consolidated) 

Company  Sfltos  Last  NatChng 

DomeP -  920,900  8  4-% 


GlfCd -  560,600  11%  + 


MARKET  DIARY 


WangB  ; -  447,700  30%  +  % 


Advances  ■■••■MMaa*saaBOB*>  1|155 

Declines ....... — ..........  350 

Totallssuea ,  2,072 

New  Highs  — — . —  76 

New  Lows . .  50 


V?M  E - .....  435,700  2% 

HouOTr -  371,000  13% 


KeyPh ...... — ...  353,400  25%  +  1% 

HomHr -  302,000  15%  +  % 

IntgEn ........ —  288,600  2%  +  % 

Matrix -  274,900  20%  +  % 

EJsinor - -  265,400  8%  +  % 


VOLUME  «  ToDats 

(4  P.M.  New  York  CfaacO  W“*  T0 

Total  Seles _  203,436,050  3^31,243,773 

Sams  Per.  1981  _  253,381,522  3^56,065,163 


MARKET  DIARY 


WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Advances 

Declines . . . 

Total  Issues _ 

New  Highs _ _ _ _ 

New  Low* _ 


Indust _ 75.57  74.11  75.52  +0.84 

Transp - 58.42  56.67  58.35  +1.51 

UtH» _ 39.02  38.71  38.94 

Finance _ 71.84  70.48  71.84  +1.05 

Campeelte  —66.92  65-76  66.89  +0.67 


VOLUME  Ust  Yser 

(4  P jm.  N«r  York  dose)  Ww*  ToDaia 

Total  Sales -  15£5$080  29*046£15 

Stole  Per. 1981. .  29,024,400  392^28,945 
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How  Much  Is  Enough? 


What  now  passes  for  a  “debate"  of  nuclear 
strategies  is  understandably  passionate,  but  it  is 
becoming  romantic,  confused,  even  irrelevant. 

The  spreading  anxiety  owes  something  to  the  in¬ 
sensitive  diplomacy  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
But  a  more  telling  criticism  is  that  the  ferment 
caught  it  off  balance.  It  has  been  worrying  about 
having  too  few  nuclear  weapons  just  when  many 
people  concluded  it  already  has  too  many. 

Still,  the  rhetorical  techniques  of  the  opposition 
are  hollow.  With  the  future  of  arms  control  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,  the  Russians  can  think  of  nothing  better  than 
cheap  propaganda  against  the  United  States,  as 
though  they  bear  no  responsibility  in  the  arms  race. 
Western  politicians  leap  to  the  front  of  the  disarma¬ 
ment  parade  with  barren  formulas  to  freeze  the 
race.  And  the  champions  of  “humanism”  cry  enough 
is  enough;  they  want  survival  in  this  world  but  are 
unwilling  to  engage  the  problems  that  poses. 

The  problems  are  “How  much  is  enough?”  and 
“Enough  for  what?” 

• 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  says  enough  means 
enough  to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  anytime, 
anywhere.  And  that  means  a  capacity  to  respond 
with  such  devastation  that  war  between  the  super¬ 
powers  cannot  be  a  rational  policy.  This  balance  of 
terror  has  worked,  he  observes,  for  36  years.  And 
since  even  a  non-nuclear  war  would  be  the  most  de¬ 
structive  in  history,  such  deterrence  is  “pre-emi¬ 
nently  moral.” 

Deterrence  is  immoral,  contends  Jonathan 
Schell  in  a  touted  tract,  “The  Fate  of  the  Earth.” 
Lending  voice  to  a  widening  circle  of  concern,  he 
thinks  no  conceivable  value  of  civilization  is  worth 
defending  by  means  that  threaten  an  end  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  deterrence  foils,  as  he  thinks  it  eventually 
will,  there’s  no  second  chance  for  humanity. 

How  much,  for  him,  is  enough?  Mr.  Schell  can’t 
be  bothered  with  policy.  Having  confirmed,  at  numb¬ 
ing  length,  that  nukes  are  dangerous,  he  airily  de- 
parts  for, higher  ground,  The  planet  must  be  purged 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the-way  to  do  that  Is  to  Invent 
a  higher  allegiance  than  the  war-making  sovereign 
state.  Let  conflicts  be  settled  without  violence 
through  global  law  —  or  dictatorship  or  religion  — 
he’s  too  worked  up  to  dwell  on  details. 

But  the  rest  of  us  are  left  in  the  real  world,  stuck 
with  the  only  available  alternative  to  catastrophe. 
Deterrence  it  will  have  to  be.  But  how  much  is 
enough  to  deter? 

• 

The  answer  lies  not  in  the  number  of  weapons 
but  in  their  capacity.  A  relatively  modest  number, 
long  since  surpassed,  is  enough  if  there  were  no  way 
to  limit  or  avoid  their  devastation.  The  surer  the 
threatened  catastrophe,  the  greater  the  odds  that  no 
anewillriskit. 

But  deterrence  is  breaking  down,  says  the  Rea¬ 
gan  team,  because  the  Russians  have  built  weapons 
that  could  destroy  much  of  our  retaliation  force.  And 
that,  it  is  feared,  will  enable  them  to  impose  a  “nu¬ 
clear  ultimatum”  that  leaves  the  bitter  choice  of  ac- 

Resurrection 

There  were  landslides  in  California  and  floods  in 
the  Middle  West,  freezes  in  Florida  and  untimely 
blizzards  all  over.  But  a  month  or  so  ago  the  sun 
started  to  hang  around  a  little  longer;  scilla  and  cro¬ 
cuses,  against  all  reason,  began  to  shoulder  their 
way  out  of  the  mud.  Spring,  defying  blast  and  chill, 
was  making  its  usual  insolent  entrance. 

Insolent  because  spring  is  boldly  disrespectful  of 
death.  The  dry  twig  bursts  into  leaf;  the  dulled 
senses  are  twitched  by  a  change  in  the  air;  the  man 
walks  away  from  His  tomb.  As  long  as  the  world' 
spins  around  the  sun,  resurrection  is  the  rule.  No 
wonder  we,  who  watch  the  earth  come  back  to  life 


cepting  a  terrible  blow  or  responding  in  ways  that 
end  civilized  life. 

Don’t  ask  for  proof  of  this  American  “vulner¬ 
ability.”  Its  theoretical  possibility  was  too  quickly 
conceded  by  past  Administrations  and  has  become  a 
psychological  fact.  Mr.  Reagan  thinks  there  are  only 
two  possible  responses  and  he  straddles  them  both: 
match  the  Russians  in  such  diplomatically  “usable” 
weaponry  or  get  them  to  abandon  theirs. 

To  match  the  Russians  means  building  more 
weapons  that  will  be  harder  for  them  to  hit  and  that 
also  threaten  to  hit  more  of  theirs.  “Hit  my  missiles 
only  and  I’ll  hit  your  missiles  only.”  Stripped  of  cant, 
this  is  a  desperate  doctrine  to  justify  a  “limited”  nu¬ 
clear  war  — limited  to  appalling  but  supposedly  sur- 
vivable1.,>vels. 

But  President  Reagan  says  he  understands  that 
this  doctrine  is  the  enemy  of  deterrence.  Once  nu¬ 
clear  war  appears  survivable,  it  again  becomes 
thinkable.  So  he  hopes,  after  showing  the  Russians 
some  of  his  new  missiles,  to  get  them  to  concede  the 
danger  and  negotiate  them  out  of  existence.  He 
thinks  Moscow  won’t  listen  until  then  because 
Jimmy  Carter  failed  in  one  brief  approach  and  set¬ 
tled  for  a  treaty  that  failed  to  stop  the  race. 

Mr.  Reagan  did  not  invent  this  competition  for 
weapons  of  “limited”  war,  but  he  has  surely  invited 
the  pressures  he  is  now  getting  by  delaying  diplo¬ 
macy  and  choosing  at  least  some  advisers  who  trust 
no  agreements,  only  hardware. 


And  now  come  four  distinguished  strategists 
with  a  rude  reminder  that  America,  too,  has  been 
promoting  ideas  of  “limited”  nuclear  war  —  in  a 
European  conflict.  To  calm  and  better  defend  Eu¬ 
rope,  say  McGeorge  Bundy,  George  Kennan,  Robert 
McNamara  and  Gerard  Smith,  America  should  re¬ 
verse  its  policy  of  three  decades  and  promise  never 
to  use  nudear  weapons  first. 

Whatever  its  specific  merit  in  alliance  strategy, 
this  proposal  has  a  larger  ,y^lue;^its.iskfipticism 
about  “limiting?*  any  nodear  war.  Even  one  Weapon 
that  begs  to  be  used,  by  promising  something  less 
than  world-wide  holocaust,  is  too  much. 

Both  superpowers  have  more  than  enough  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  if  they  were  satisfied  that  life-ending 
devastation  is  their  only  purpose.  Regulate  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  weapons  and  you  can  finally  Begin  to  re¬ 
duce  their  number.  There  is  no  alternative  to  deter¬ 
rence  with  some  number  of  these  awful  weapons. 
And  no  matter  how  unsettling  the  risk  of  catastrophe 
in  20  minutes,  it  has  kept  the  industrial  world  at 
peace  for  the  longest  stretch  in  this  century. 

The  freeze  movement  creates  welcome  pres¬ 
sure  for  negotiation.  But  the  preoccupation  with 
numbers  evades  the  main  problem.  Enough  weap¬ 
ons  must  finally  mean  enough  to  keep  nudear  war 
unthinkable,  unmanageable,  unsurvivable.  The  im¬ 
perative  now  is  to  resume  the  diplomacy  to  define 
those  terms  and  to  forbid  the  weapons  that  defy 
them.  That  done,  the  arms  race  can  subside.  Unless 
it  is  done,  there  will  never  be  enough. 


every  year,  believe  we  will  too.  Aren’t  we,  after  all, 
part  of  the  same  stuff? 

We  can  imagine  the  death  of  our  selves,  but  not 
of  our  kind . . .  know  we  can  be  conquered  by  water, 
wind  and  fire  but  stay  in  command  of  what  we  crea¬ 
tures  have  made.  A  million  pleas,  for  instance,  can’t 
stop  a  single  drop  of  rain,  but  man’s  good  will  alone 
could  keep  a  bomb  from  ever  punishing  our  planet; 
The  elements  won’t  come  on  call  —  but  human 
wisdom  will. 

May  mankind  work  towards  wisdom.  May 
spring  continue  insolent.  May  resurrection  remain 
the  rule. 


Topics 

Oil,  Ice  and  Hot  Air 


A  Carter  Legacy 

Oh,  all  of  us  critics  had  a  time  of  it  in 
1979  when  President  Carter  set  his 
dramatic  new  energy  goal  for  the 
country.  “Beginning  this  moment,” 
he  said  in  a  televised  address  on  July 
15,  “this  nation  will  never  use  more 
foreign  oil  than  we  did  in  1977.  Never. 
From  now  on  every  new  addition  to 
our  demand  for  energy  will  be  met 
from  our  own  production  and  our  own 
conservation.”  That  meant  never 
again  importing  more  than  8.5  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  experts’  reaction  was.  polite, 
but  they  plainly  thought  the  goal  un¬ 
likely,  even  preposterous.  This  page 
found  the  end  worthy  but  wondered 
why  Mr.  Carter  did  not  ask  for 
stronger  means.  A  leading  oQ  com¬ 
pany  economist  said  there  was  no  way 
to  meet  that  ceiling  “without  real  eco¬ 
nomic  sacrifice.”  A  Republican 
energy  planner  thought  it  would  take 
the  best  of  luck;  more  likely,  “Im¬ 
ports  could  be  in  the  range  of  12  mil¬ 
lion  to  16  million  barrels  by  1985.” 

Now  there  is  a  sequeL  The  official 
Weekly  Petroleum  Status  Report  for 
April  2  has  just  arrived.  It  gives  the 
import  figure  for  the  four  weeks  end¬ 
ing  March  26, 1982: 3.5  million  barrels 
— 5  million  below  tixe  Carter  promise. 

That  amazing  gain  does  not  reflect 


entirely  good  news.  A  good  part  of  it  is 
surely  attributable  to  recession,  and 
more  to  working  off  inventories  now 
that  oil  prices  have  sagged.  Still, 
much  of  the  gain  is  attributable  to  Mr., 
Carter’s  decontrolling  oil  prices  to' 
spur  conservation.  The  figure  of  3.5 
million  barrels  may  now  persuade  all 
those  who  then  saw  high  oil  prices  as 
the  problem  to  concede  they  were  also 
the  solution. 


Cold  Wars 

It  is  not  only  the  weather  that  has  re¬ 
cently  turned  chilly;  consider  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  day. 

Last  month,  responding  to  the 
President's  call  for  budget  alterna¬ 
tives,  Senator  Hollings  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  proposed  holding  fast  on  defense 
spending  and  cost-of-living  raises  in 
social  programs.  A  freeze,  he  called  it. 
Meanwhile,  rising  public  concern 
about  nuclear  weapons  —  Ban  the. 
Bomb,  the  movement  used  to  be 
called  —  goes  by  the  same  name: 
freeze.  And  now,  responding  to  the 
Falklands  incursion,  the  British  have 
unleashed  their  economic  guns.  They 
are  freezing  Argentine  assets. 

According  to  the  calendar,  it’s 
spring,  Easter.  According  to  political' 
idiom,  it’s  a  new  Ice  Age. 


Promising  Politicians 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
otherwise  last  week,  a  candidate  for 
local  office  in  Kentucky  could  deliver 
but  couldn't  promise.  The  state’s  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  act  said  that  candi¬ 
dates  may  not  promise  anything  of 
value  “to  any  person  in  consideration 
of  the  vote  or  financial  or  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  that  person.” 

|Carl  Brown  of  Louisville,  running  for 
county  commissioner  on  an  economy 
ticket,  pledged  to  reduce  his  salary  by 
$3,000  if  elected.  He  won,  but  his  oppo¬ 
nent  sued  and  had  the  election  nullified 
under  the  act  on  grounds  that  candidate 
Brown  had  made  an  illegal  promise. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  short 
work  of  Kentucky's  law  as  interpreted 
by  courts  there.  Justice  William  Bren¬ 
nan  said  Mr.  Brown's  public  pledge 
amid  in  no  way  be  likened  to  a  crimi¬ 
nal  bribe  offer — at  least  not  while  the 
First  Amendment  prevails  in  Ameri¬ 
can  elections.  But  what  if  the  Court 
had  ruled  the  other  way?  Could  a 
Presidential  candidate  forfeit  the 
election  for  promising  lower  taxes, 
greater  prosperity,  fairness  to  the 
poor  and  cheaper  government?  Now 
that  campaign  vows  are  immune 
again  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere, 
what  about  laws  that  require  winners 
to  keep  their  word? 


Letters 


More  Than  Honor  and  Oil  in  a  Falklands  War 


Tothe  Editor: 

A  useful  guide  for  settling  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  Falkland  Islands 
.  may  be  found  in  Great  Britain’s  initi¬ 
ative  to  resolve  a  1921  territorial  dis¬ 
pute  regarding  the  Aaland  Islands, 
which  lie  between  Finland  and 
Sweden. 

Despite  their  proximity  to  Finland, 
the  27,000  Aalanders  professed  alle¬ 
giance  to  Sweden,  with  which  they 
shared  cultural  and  ethnic  ties.  When 
tension  flared  between  the  competing 
countries,  it  was  Britain  that  brought 
the  problem  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Council  recommended  that 
Finland's  de  jure  sovereignty  be 
recognized  in  exchange  for  its  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  cultural  rights  of  the  Aa¬ 
landers  would  be  respected.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  made  clear  that  if  the  parties  failed 
to  reach  agreement,  the  Council  itself 
would  set  the  terms  and  see  to  their 
enforcement. 

It  worked,  and  they  all  lived  happily 
ever  after. 

If  the  Falkland  dispute  is  not  re¬ 
solved  by  diplomacy  very  soon,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council 
should  intervene  to  eliminate  what  it 
recognizes  to  be  a  threat  to  peace.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  all  parties  in¬ 
volved  that  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Council's  specific  recommendations 
for  settlement  will  be  met  by  the  col¬ 
lective  sanctions  of  the  international 
community. 

BENJAMIN  B.  FERENCZ 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  April  4, 1982 
The  writer  is  an  international  lawyer. 


To  the  Editor: 

President  Reagan  has  shown  Argen¬ 
tina  just  how  weak  he  can  be  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  seem,  strong. 

Argentina  has  as  much  claim  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  as  the  countries  of 


Europe  and  America  now  have  to  Ice¬ 
land.  Argentina's  exercise  in  “co¬ 
lonial  liberation”  is  a  move  to  liberate 
nothing  but  oil  and  gas  deposits  — ■  and 
to  trample  on  the  plain  consent  of  the 
inhabitants. 

President  Reagan  might  have  met 
Argentina’s  invasion  plan  with  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  he  just  might  have  given 
Argentina  an  excuse  to  cancel  that 
plan. 

The  President  could  still  pledge  to 
seek  American  military  support  for 
the  British  cause  from  Congress,  and 


he  would  thereby  reduce  the  chan«  erf 

bloodshed.  If  a  battle  comes,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  will  fight  it  anyway.  American 

support  would  at  most  give  the  Argen¬ 
tine  dictatorship  another  chance  to 
abaneion  the  venture  as  hopeless- 
The  irony  Is  that  Mr.  Reagan  has 
gone  soft  on  Argentina  because  he 
wants  to  seem  tough  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  wants  Argentine  help  to  a 
dubious  policy  of  manipulating  the 

civil  wars  of  Central  America.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  in  pursuit  of  a  cause  that  is 
at  best  gray  he  ignores  one  that  is 
Mack  and  white. 


.  v _ _  numeral  Y 


To  the  Editor: 

Although  we  have  heard  much  re- 
cently  about  the  application  of  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  those  situations 
involving  alleged  designs  of  European 
nations  upon  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  it  was  not  surprising —in  view 
of  our  long  history  of  Anglophilia  —  to 
note  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  some  of  our 
press  are  inclined  to  the  side  of  a  colo¬ 
nizer  from  way  back. 

One  would  have  thought  that  here 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  foster 
the  theme  of  the  doctrine  and  to — po¬ 
litely  but  firmly  —  usher  out  a  last 
vestige  of  colonialism  from  this  part 
of  the  world.  Surely  by  now  Great 
Britain  has  grown  accustomed  to 
shrinking  pains. 

The  oil,  you  say? 

Charles  O’Boyle 
Woodside,  N.Y.,  April  4, 1982 


The  Dangers  of  ‘Pre-Nuclear  Math’ 


Tothe  Editor: 

I'm  prompted  by  the  direction  of  the 
current  defense  debate  to  sound  an 
alarm:  Parity  is  pure  poppycock. 

Following  the  Presidential  news  con¬ 
ference  of  April  1.  Senator  Kennedy 
aptly  labeled  the  strategy  of  “parity 
first,  freeze  later”  as  “voodoo  arms 
control,”  oddly  reminiscent  of  the  mir¬ 
ror-image  Reagan  strategy  of  “less 
government  first,  more  prosperity 
later.”  The  approach  rests  on  at  least 
three  notions  that  doom  it  to  failure: 

It  first  assumes  accuracy  for  the 
claim  that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  an 
arms  race  which  is  beyond  rational 
measurement  and,  some  claim,  even 
human  control. 

It  further  assumes  that  the  Soviets, 
against  our  own  logic  and  their  “best 
interests,”  will  sit  by  while  we  rearm 
“to  achieve  parity” — a  rhetorical  ex- 


To  the  Editor: 

The  debate  over  Federal  aid  to  col¬ 
lege  students  is  conducted  in  seem¬ 
ingly  irreconcilable  terms.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  national  interest, 
which  demands  an  educated  popula¬ 
tion  and  students  who  face  ever-rising 
costs  that  threaten  to  make  private 
higher  education  the  preserve  of  the 
rich.  On  the  other,  we  have  the  rising 
Federal  deficits  that  threaten  the 
economy  and  we  have  a  tax-paying 
public  outraged  at  stories  of  cynical 
defaults  on  student  loans. 

-It  is  time  to  think  of  other  ap¬ 
proaches  than  the  present  bureau¬ 
cratic  maze  of  disparate  and  uncoor¬ 
dinated  programs. 

Why  not  Government  loans,  freely 
available  to  students  up  to  some 
realistic  limit,  at  current  Treasury  in¬ 
terest  rates,  to  be  repaid  via  Federal 
income-tax  returns,  the  accounts 
being  handled  in  conjunction  with  the 
student’s  Social  Security  account? 

As  a  set  percentage  surcharge  on 


cuse  which  in  their  view  (and  in  some 
of  ours  here)  masks  true  intentions  be¬ 
hind  a  fantastically  large  nuclear  and 
conventional  weapons  buildup. 

Third,  the  proposed  solution  by 
President  Reagan  is  built  upon  the 
same  equation  that  got  us  here:  More 
guns  equals  more  security.  That's 
been  the  equation  for  several  millen¬ 
nia.  Because  it  represents  the  best 
that  pre-nuclear  math  can  provide,  its 
dangerous  implications  should  be 
made  clear  to  one  and  all. 

When  will  we  see  leaders  emerge 
who  understand  the  new  math,  who 
stop  looking  in  the  mirror  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  start  recognizing  that  we 
both  are  ahead  and  both  far  behind? 

Gordon  Feller 
Executive  Director 
Planetary  Citizens 
New  York,  April  5, 1962 

-mi •  ■  tj rtr« 


taxon  existing  income,  the  repayment 
would  automatically  be  geared  to  the 
person’s  income  in  a  given  year.  The 
use  of  realistic  interest  rates  would  in¬ 
sure  student  care  to  attracting  loans. 
Tying  the  system  to  Social  Security 
accounts  would  preclude  defaults. 

One  might  also  consider  making  the 
repayment  a  feature  of  one’s  Social 
Security  contributions,  calculated  on 
some  actuarial  basis. 

Hence,  students  striking  it  rich  to 
their  careers  would  repay  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  their  loan,  while  those 
in  less  remunerative  occupations  may 
end  up  carring  a  smaller  burden. 

The  program  can  certainly  be  self- 
financing,  involve  a  minimum  of  new 
bureaucracy  and  insure  repayment  in 
terms  commensurate  with  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  financial  situation. 

IGOR  KOPYTOFF 
Philadelphia,  April  3, 1982 
The  writer  is  professor  of  anthro¬ 
pology  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  * 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  April  5  column,  William  Safire 
quoted  a  “famed  geopolitician”  antici¬ 
pating  that  this  would  be  “a  war  be¬ 
tween  two  civilized  nations _ Wow.” 

Mr.  Safire  assesses  the  situation  and 
concludes  that  such  a  war  will  end  with 
“something  for  everybody  —  with  the 
most  important  something  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  national  honor.”  His  patting 
words:  “Good sailing, Maggie.”  . 

Mr.  Safire  has  revealed  an  uncivi¬ 
lized  blood  lust.  This  proper  little  war 
has  already  claimed  three  lives  and 
could  take  many  more.  These  are  not 
flag-waving  tin  soldiers,  fallen  in  de¬ 
fense  of  “national  honor,”  but  young 
men  with  parts  of  their  aU-too-fragOe 
bodies  ripped  to  pieces;  flesh  tom 
apart  amid  blood  and  bits  of  gore. 
These  are  children  screaming  to  pain, 
fathers  who  leave  their  families  and  a 
soon-forgotten  generation  of  walking 
wounded. 

As- Mr.  Safire  stands  at  the  berth, 
w^tinjjg^BfrSjIg^itiqher — who  fe'not?; 
sailing  at  all; -she is  issuing  the  order 
which  she  hopes,  with  the  rattling  of 
her  saber,  will  save  her  political  ca¬ 
reer  —  let  him  ponder  for  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  possible  cost  in  lives  and  suf¬ 
fering  of  this  avoidable  little  conflict. 

These  boys  may  be  chewed  up  on  a 
battlefield,  far  from  home,  to  the  hol¬ 
low  name  of  “national  honor,”  but 
troth  is  they  shall  have  died  defending 
Britain’s  dubious  claim  to  offshore  oil. 

Jesse  Levine 
Brooklyn,  April5, 1982 

• 

To  the  Editor:  . 

Is  it  a  mere  oversight  or  another  re¬ 
flection  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  and  many  of  the  third- 
world  nations  that  none  of  than 
greeted  Argentina’s  invasion  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  with  an  outcry  for 
the  self-determination  of  the  islands’ 
population? 

Or  is  the  right  to  self-determination 
the  exclusive  property  of  Communist 
and  third-world  partisans,  not  to  be 
exercised  by  Falklanders  expected  to 
opt  for  remaining  British? 

H.  William  Galland 
,  IsUp,  L.I.,  April  4, 1982 


Student  Loans  —  With  Pay-Back  Insurance 


Mergers  Are  the  Better  Cure  for  Ailing  Thrift  Institutions 


To  the  Editor: 

The  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks, 
Saul  B.  Klaman,  challenged  your 
March  25  editorial  “Don’t  Squander 
on  Thrifts”  in  a  March  30  letter. 

You  had  said  that  most  troubled 
thrift  institutions  would  resolve  their 
problems  through  consolidation  into 
larger,  healthier  and  more  efficient 
firms.  Mr.  Klaman  argued  to  the  con¬ 
trary,.  that  such  “supervisory  merg¬ 
ers  involve  substantial  Federal  out¬ 
lays,”  whereas  measures  that  pre¬ 
serve  existing  firms  intact  “will  save 
billions  of  dollars.  '* 

This  divergence  of  views  can  be  ex¬ 
plained:  The  Times  and  Mr.  Klaman 
were  not  discussing  the  same  policies. 
Your  editorial  referred  to  the  assisted 
merger  policies  of  the  Federal  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  as  they  have  actually 
been  carried  out  during  the  past  15 
months.  The  figures  Mr.  Klaman 
cited,  which  were  prepared  for  his  as¬ 
sociation  by  Wharton  Econometric 
Forecasting  Associates,  are  based  on 
unrealistic  perception  of  how  such 
assistance  programs  work. 

Although  most  troubled  thrift  institu¬ 
tions  can  resolve  their  difficulties  with¬ 
out  Government  intervention,  Wharton 
assumed  that  all  would  receive  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  equivalent  to  that  actu¬ 
ally  paid  in  only  the  most  extreme 
cases  of  financial  distress.  Moreover, 
any  tax  savings  or  efficiency  gains 
from  merger  are  not  counted. 

This  process  leads,  to  the  Wharton 
scenario,  to  769  thrift  mergers  costing 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


the  Government  $84  billion  aver  the 
next  three  years. 

But  that  js  not  how  the  program 
works  in  practice.  Last  year,  337 
Federally  insured  thrifts  were 
merged  out  of  existence.  Of  these, 
roughly  half  were  troubled  institu¬ 
tions,  yet  only  30  required  any  Federal 
assistance,  and  the  total  net  cost  was 
under  $2  billion.  Even  with  the  spate  of 
supervisory  mergers  so  far  this  year, 
most  thrift  acquisitions  have  not  in¬ 
volved  any  Federal  funding. 

These  amounts  are  consistent  with 
the  results  of  my  own  research,  pub¬ 
lished  recently  to  “The  Plight  of  the 
Thrift.  Institutions.”  I  found  that  an 
assistance  policy  relying  primarily  on 
mergers  would  have  a  total  net  cost  of 
under  $9  billion.  Since  this  amount, 
paid  out  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  to  $2 
billion  per  year,  would  be  sufficient  to 
protect  insured  deposits  and  maintain 
the  viability  of  the  financial  system, 
larger  subsidies  cannot  be  justified. 

Federal  warehousing  of  low-yield 
mortgages,  cited  by  Mr.  Klaman  as 
“the  least  costly  alternative,”  would 
cost  $40  billion  over  three  years  as  en¬ 
visioned  in  the  Wharton  paper.  This  is 
substantially  more  than  the  $4  billion 
to  $5  billion  per  year  mentioned  in  the 


editorial  and  even  exceeds  the  *7.5  bil¬ 
lion  annual  cost  estimated  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  association  when  it  pro¬ 
posed  the  mortgage  warehousing  pro¬ 
gram  last  month. 

One  can  perhaps  read  to  Mr. 
Klaman’s  comments  the  argument 
that  merger  is  not  the  remedy  for 
every  troubled  thrift. '  Indeed,  the 
regulatory  agencies  ire  compelled  by 
law  to  consider  all  alternatives,  in¬ 
cluding  “open  bank”  assistance  and 
liquidation,  in  selecting  the  proper 
means  of  resolving  each  case. 

These  agencies  also  recognize  that 
an  institution  whose  balance  sheet 
looks  dismal  by  standard  accounting 
criteria  may  have  good  prospects  for 
long-run  viability,  and  that  describes 
many  troubled  savings  banks.  They 
can  and  should  be  nurtured  back  to 
health. 

But  the  facts  of  the  current  crisis 
show  that  the  Government's  assisted 
merger  policy  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  and 
least  disruptive  means  of  rescuing  the 
majority  of  problem  thrift  institu¬ 
tions.  Andrew  S.  Carron 

Washington,  April  5, 1982 
The  writer  is  a  research  associate  at 
the  Brookings  Institution, 
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By  Jan  Morris 


FORT  WORTH,  Tex. — The  course  of  ’ 
empire  never  (fid  run  smooth,  but  much 
the  hardest  part  of  the -perennial  eld 
hmnanadventureisbrin^ngittoaam- 

cJusion.  The  French  endured  twoterri- 
ble  wars,  in  Indochinaand  Algeria,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  rid  of  their  imperial 
pretentions.  The  Portuguese  bad  a  revo¬ 
lution.  the  experience  of  the  BriGsh, 
upon  whose  overseas  territories  the  sari 
proverbially  never  set,  has  generally  . 
been  more  trying  than  lacerating,  but 
still  tiie  preposterous  impasse  they  have ; 
got  themselves  into  over  the  Falkland 
Islands  is  a  warning  to  any  aspirant  fnv 
perialistthatinthe  long  nm  dominion,  iy 
seldom  worth  it. 

Consider  the  cost  and  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  imbroglio!  To  honor  their 
commitment  to  1,800  subjects  of  the 
Crown,  most  .'of  them  several  genera- . 

tions  rgnoved  from  their  homeland,  the 

British  are  spending  more  on  the  dis-< 
patch  of  their  formidable  task  force 
than  they  invested  in  Falkland  Island 
development,  I  would  guess,  in  severer ' 
decades.  They  stand  to  suffer  appalling 
humiliations  if  the  mission  fails;  if  it 
succeeds,  they  won't  know  what  to  do 
next;  and  it  must  be  ctinoot- point  any¬ 
way  whether  the  unfortunate  islanders, 
however  loyal  they  remain  to  the  British 
Way  of  life,  really  want  to  find'them- 
selves  caught  m  the  cross-fire  of  a  liber¬ 
ation  war.  ' 

The  affair  ridiculously  engages  a  size¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  entire  Royal  Navy 
at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Thafcher  herself 
claims  the  Soviet  sea  threat  to  be  more 
ominous  than  ever.  It  h as  brought  out 
aspects  of  Britishness,  from  machismo 
to  jingoism  or  plain  pomposity,  that  we 
were  mercifully  beginning  to  forget  It 
is  frighteningly  demonstrated  that  even 
the  most  mature  of  nations,  if  goaded  to 
it,  will  still  fall  hack  upon  brute  force  to 
pursue  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  own 
interests.  ’ 

Of  course  there  is  a  quixotic  splendor  ■ 
to  the  operation  —  spending  so  much, 
taking  such  risks,  for  the  sake  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  and  a  loyalty  (and  only  a  potential 
oilfield).  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  the 
most  belligerent  of  Victorian  Prime 
Ministers,  never  sent  out  his  gunboats 
with  such  punch  or  panache,  or  for  that 
matter  in  such  numbers.  The  Argen¬ 
tines  were  clearly  .wrong  to  invade  foe 
islands;  the  Falklanders  deserve  bet- 
terTthe  British 

a  call  to  honor  after  iMfiy  totofe  ^ed&df 
humdrum.  !  doubt  myself  if  it  will  come 


to  asboating  war,  but  it  might.  And  if  it 
does,  tt  will  be  a  historical  tragedy  of  a 
certain  wistful  nobility,  a  piquantly 
anomalous  expression  of  imperial  pride 
and  gmadeur,  a  generation  or  two  after 
its  time.  *  • 

‘•For  Uke  it  or  not.  It  is  anomalous  ■ 
that  in  the  1980’s  the  Falkland  Islands 
should  jbe  British.  It  really  does  not 
make  much  sense.  The  British  them¬ 
selves  hall  recognize  the  fact  or  they 
would^ot  have  spent  the  last  14  years 
negotiating  with  the  Argentines  about 
the- .future  of  the  islands.  But  their 
premise  had  evidently  been  that  what¬ 
ever  arrangements  are  reached  Brit¬ 
ish  sovereignty  must  be  upheld - 
whereas  in  my  view  they  should  have 
Ipng/ago  admitted  that  British  sover¬ 
eignty  was  expendable.  Their  true 
duijr  to  the  Falklanders  was  not  to  en- 
cotfrage  them  in  their  romantic  but 
impracticable  allegiance,  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  gently  but  firmly  for  inevi¬ 
table  change.  The  islanders  might 
weEhavebeen  offered  resettlement  in 
Britain,  if  they  preferred  it  to  Argeo- 
tineLmle  or  some  sort  of  joint  control. 
They  should  certainly  have  been  accli¬ 
matized  to  the  idea  that  the  F&lklands 
could  not  remain  attached  forever  to  a 

European  offshore  island  state  8,000 
inQes  away,  with  no  permanent  rights 
duties  to  the  far-flung  reaches  of 
foe  South  Atlantia 

r.  . 

:  No  such  permanent  rights  or  duties, 

'  indeed,  anywhere  away  from  home- 
far  there  are  disturbing  parallels  still 
=  elsewhere  in  the  Old  British  Empire. 
In  Ulster,  too,  loyalists  seek  to  resist 
history  and  geography  .and  there  too 
the  British,  accommodate  the  anach¬ 
ronism,  partly  out  of  duty,  partly  out 
of  pride.  One  day  the  Fleet  may  have 
to  rescue  Gibraltar,  the  Falkland  Is¬ 
land  of  Spain,  or  Bong  Kong,  the  Port 
Stanley  of  China.  There  is  even  a  famt 
ironic  echo  of  the  predicament  in  my 
own  country,  Wales,  so  close'  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  after  700  years  of  Crown 
rale  English  settlers  increasingly  find 
their  holiday  homes  burned  down  by 
intransigent  Welsh  nationalists. 

For  the  truth  is  that  when  an  empire 
loses  its  power  ox  Its  conviction,  its  re- 
-  maining  possessions  generally  become 
a  burden  and  sometimes  a  danger. 
They  may  be  useful  for  a  time,  as  cur¬ 
rency-earners,  as  naval'  bases,  as 
props  to  the  national,  self-esteem,  but 
in  the  end  they  are  likely  to  become, 
like  those  bare  sheep-run  islands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  a  perfect  nui¬ 
sance.  There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  the 
crows  of  an  (rid  empire  coming  home  to 
roost:  Make  a  clean  break  of  it,  forget 
about  the  gunboats  and  the  distant 
flags,  wipe  away  those  tears  of  glory. 
Stop  quoting  Kipling  and  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria  and  make  it  dear  to  everyone, 
friend  or  foe,  that  the  sun  really  has 
set 

In  the .  meantime,  well,  even  we 
Welsh  patriots  are  only  human.  Good 
luck  to  you.  Broad  Sword  and  invinti-. 
trie,  Sir  Galahad  and  Superb! 

JanMorris  is  author  of  “ Pax  Britarmi- 
ca,”  a. trilogy  about  the  British  Em¬ 
pire. 
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Humpty  Dumpty  Again 


By  Flora  Lewis 
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BEIRUT,  Lebanon,  April  10  —  Tre¬ 
mendous  tension  has  built  up  in  Leba-. 
non.  A  heavy  Israeli  strike  and  per¬ 
haps  a  massive  invasion  is  expected 
any  day. 

But  people  aren't  doing  much 
about  it.  They  have  lived  with  daily 
terror  for  so  long  and  tried  so  many 
supposed  remedies  that  only  made 
matters  worse  that  they  can  hardly 
think  of  anything  beyond  special 
prayers.  Hus  is  ah  ultimate  example 
of  what  violence  and  intimidation 
bring  to  a  society  and  the  corrosive 
results  of  imagining  they  can  solve 
problems.  . 

Officially,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  France  and  other  West¬ 
ern  powers  is  to  support  the  national' 
Government  and  try  to  restore  it  to 
some  authority.  But  it  is  a  shambles. . 
Few  people  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  patched  back  cm  the  for¬ 
mula  for  sharing  power  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  any  more 
than  Humpty  Dumpty  could  be  put 
together  again. 

The  south  is  already  dominated  by 
Palestinians  who  run  an  almost  au¬ 
tonomous  zone,  as  they  run  a  section 
of  Beirut  where  the  Lebanese  police 
and  army  dare  not  enter.  The  Syrian 
Army  controls  parts  of  the  country 
and  has  heavily  armed  ; camps  and 
check-points  in  the  western  part  of  the 

partitioned  capital. 

There  are  so  many  different  uni¬ 
formed  groups  wandering  around  that 
it  a  master  scorecard  to  keep 
track.  Practically  everybody,  in  or  out 
of  uniform,  carries  a  gun. 

The  Beirut  scene  is  an  image  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  country. 
There  is- a  large  dead  area  near  the 
port  that  looks  like  Warsaw  or  Berlin 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  with 
acres  of  blackened  ruins.  But*  there 
are  luxury  restaurants  and  apart¬ 
ments  not  far  away,  and  the  shops 
still  have  all  the  good  things  the 
world  can  offer. 

Some  of  the  armed  groups  are-shad¬ 
owy,  with  'Uncertain  political  alle¬ 
giances  or  perhaps  causes  forgotten  in 
foe  dark  underground  of  gang  war. 
Diplomats  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  city  is  now  the  world 
capital  of  international  terrorism, 
headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  outlaws 
who  gravitate  to  a  place  where  they 
can  escape  controls.  , 

The  Old  clan  divisions  and  commit. 
wnticm  that  exploded  into  civil  war 
seven  years  ago  are  breaking  down 
into  a  vast  web  of  enmity  and  suspi¬ 
cion  everywhere.  Many  Lebanese 
blame  foe  Palestinians  for  their  trou¬ 
bles;  some  say  there  was  a  U  A  plot  to 

liquidate  the  Arab-Isnudi  conflict  by 
turning  the  .south  Into  a  Palestinian 


homeland  and  letting  Syria  pick  off 
the  north. 

The  Palestinians  resent  the  Leba¬ 
nese;  .most  everybody  resents  the 
harsh,  ruthless  Syrians.  Their  role  in 
crushing  the  civil  war  now  seems  a 
terrible  price.  A  widely-known  joke 
here  is  about  a  man  who  tells  his 
friend  he  was  just  attacked  in  the 
street  by  three  Swiss  who  stole  his 
Syrian  watch.  *!Nof"  says  the  friend, 
"you  mean  three  Syrians  who  stole 
your  Swiss  watch."  “i  didn't  say  it, 
you  did,"  says  the  first  man. 

And  yet  an  eminent  doctor,  a  man  of 
charm  and  humane  culture,  can  say 
as  he  lights  a  big  cigar  after  a  hard 
day,  “Thank  heavens  our  smugglers 
still  function  so  l  ean  get  good  Cuban 
cigars  cheap." 

His  is  a  Catholic  family,  but  he  and 
his  wife  and  his  son  have  different 
views  and  argue,  though  with  evident 
affection.  None  of  them  sees  any  hope 
of  solution.  Yet,  the  mounting  disgust 
and  despair  may  be  the  one  glimmer 
in  the  bleak  prospect.  There  is  a  deep 
yearning  for  sanity,  for  quiet  and  ra¬ 
tional  compromise  now  that  could  sig¬ 
nal  a  turning  point. 

But  how?  "If  the  Syrians  would  go 
away  and  the  Palestinians  were  dis¬ 
armed,  we  Lebanese  amid  work 
things  out  for  ourselves.  We  can  get 
along  after  all,”  says  a  television  pro¬ 
ducer.  the  ifs  are  too  big  to  give 
cheer.  . 

Some  almost  hope  for  an  Israeli 
blow  that  would  break  the  impasse, 
though  it  would  scatter  the  pieces  — 
perhaps  irretrievably.  Bachir 
Gemayel,  the  34-year-old  com¬ 
mander  of  Christian  forces  whom  the 
Palestinians  call  "fascist,"  says  he 
would  rally  behind  President  Ellas 
Sarkis  if  the  Israelis  invade  and  help 
defend  the  country.  But  he  also  says 
he  has  plans  “to  take  advantage”  of 
any  sudden  upheaval  affecting  the 
balance  of  forces. 

A  new  president  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  10-year-old  parliament  this  sum¬ 
mer.  That  is  cited  as  a  chance  for  an¬ 
other  try  at  reviving  central  govern¬ 
ment,  but  it's  wan.  Nobody  here  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  certain  the  election  can 
beheld. 

So  there  isn’t  any  good  news  from 
Iifoanan.  sad  to  report.  The  best  that 
can  be  offered  is  a  dreadful  lesson  in 
accepting  a  little  social  disintegra¬ 
tion  in  the  interests  of  one  group  or 
another,  and  then  trying  to  rely  on 
vigUapte  self-defense.  Once  frayed, 
the  soda]  fabric  can  get  beyond 
mending. 

This  is  a  prosperous  country  with  in¬ 
telligent  people,  but  the  lack  of  social 
conscience  mad  comity  can  prove  as 
grave  asptwerty  and  ignorance. 
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Scenario 


By  Hans  A.  Bethe 
and  Kurt  Gottfried 


ITHACA,  N  Y.  —  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  the  government  of  a  great  power 
proclaimed  its  vulnerability  to  devas¬ 
tating  attack  by  *  dangerous  adver¬ 
sary.  Common  sense  dictates  that  a 
moral  weakness  should  hot  be  adver¬ 
tised.  Yet  that  is  what  President  Rea¬ 
gan  and  his  aides  have  done;  They 
have  stated  in  the  starkest  terms  that . 
soon  we  shall  have  no  credible  deter¬ 
rent  against  a  Soviet  first  strike! 

This  assertion  cannot  mean  what  it 
says.  It  is,  instead,  a  reckless  move  to 
marshal  support  for  pew  weapons  that 
are  intended  to  regain  the  nuclear  su¬ 
periority  America  once  enjoyed. 

Let  os  look  at  the  facts.  The  United 
States  has  three  strategic  forces  that 
can  drop  9,500  hydrogen  bombs  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  these,  23  percent 
are  on  land-based  missiles  (interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles),  same  52  per¬ 
cent  on  snhmarine-Iaimdied  missiles, 
and  25  percent  on  intercontinental 
bombers.  The  Soviet  Union  can  launch 
about  7,000  hydrogen  bombs  at  us;  of 
these,  79  percent  are  onTCBM’s,  20 
percent  in  submarines,  and  1  percent 
on  aircraft.  Our  missiles  are  consider¬ 
ably  more  accurate,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  compensated  for  this  by 
building  larger  warheads. 

The  Russians  have  put  most  of  their 
nuclear  “eggs"  into  one  basket  — 
land-based  missiles.  They  were  forced 
to  dbso  because  of  their  technological 
backwardness  and  geographical  posi¬ 
tion.  Their  submarines  are  inferior  to 
ours;  they  have  no  bomber  bases  close 
to  us,  while  ours  encircle  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  cruise  missiles,  which  are 
now  revitalizing  our  bomber  fleet 
Their  ICBM  force  is  so  large  because 
that  is  an  they  can  do  well. 

.  Should  present  trends  continue,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  more-accurate 
ICBM’s  in  a  few  years.  By  that  time, 
however,  many  of  our  submarines  will 
be  able  to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  in 
their  silos. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  one 
most  assess  the  Reagan  doomsday  sce¬ 
nario;  The  new  Soviet  missiles  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  nur  ICBM’s  in  a  bolt 
from  the  bine;  we  would  not  be  able  to 
retaliate  because  enough  Soviet  weap¬ 
ons  would  survive  oar  counterattack  to 
devastate  the  United  States;  thus,-  we 
would  have  no  choice  but  toyield  to  all 
Soviet  demands. 


This  scenario  pretends  that  United 
States  and  Soviet  ICBM’s  face  each 
other  in  a  universe  decoupled  from  the 
real  world.  It  assumes  that  these 
highly  complex  systems,  which  have 
onlybeen  tested  individually  in  a  quiet 
environment,  would  perform  their 
myriad  lakks  in  perfect  harmony  dur¬ 
ing  foe  most  cataclysmic  battle  of  his¬ 
tory;  that  our  weapons  will  not  im¬ 
prove,  while  the  Soviet  Union's  leap 
ahead.  It  assumes  that  we  would  be 
helpless  when  well  over  half  our  nu¬ 
clear  warheads  have  survived,  and 
that  a  Soviet  attack  on  our  ICBM’s, 
which  would  kill  at  least  20  million 
Americans  by  radioactive  fallout,- 
would  not  provoke  us  into  pulverizing 
the  Soviet  Union  with  our  submarines. 
Only  madmen' would  contemplate  such 
'a  gamble.  Whatever  else  they  may  be, 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  madmen. 

What  then  is  the  true  rationale  for  the 
Administration's  stance?  Judging  from 
many  statements  by  some  of  its  most 
prominent  figures,  the  public  must  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  a  significant  faction 
in  foe  Administration  that  believes  in 
and  aspires  to  nuclear  superiority.  This 
group  contends  that  our  technological 
and  economic  prowess  make  this  a 
realistic  goal  and  that  its  attainment 
would  yield  rich  political  dividends. 

Neither  at  these  conclusions  is  cor¬ 
rect,  as  post-1945  history  demonstrates. 
For  two  decades,  we  were  immune  to 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  while  the  Rus¬ 
sians  lay  at  our  mercy.  Did  that  vulner¬ 
ability  deter  them  from  blockading- 
Berlin,  absorbing  Czechoslovakia, 
crushing  the  revolt  in  Hungary?  On  the 
contrary,  it  impelled  them  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  attempt  to  place  missiles  in  Cuba  in 
a  futile  effort  to  gain  some  semblance 
of  a  deterrent.  It  imbued  them  with  the 
determination  to  build  a  credible  nu¬ 
clear  force,  whatever  the  cost.  And  only 
when  they  reached  that  goal  did  they 
begin  to  negotiate  seriously,  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  SALT  I. 

The  “window  of  vulnerability"  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  does  not  exist.  In  re¬ 
ality,  the  security  of  all  inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  eroding 
because  of  the  irresponsible  policies  of 
both  superpowers.  While  millions  of 
ordinary  citizens  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  security  is  not  measured  in 


megatons,  those  in  positions  of  power 
continue  to  act  as  if  nuclear  weapons 
were  spears  or  shotguns. 

.  If  the  Ereadent-wishes-to  close  the 
•time  “window,  of:  vulnerability,*  he 
should  pay  close  heed  to  his  aroused 
constituents.  His  personal  prestige 
and  political  reamd  give  him  a  histori¬ 
cally  unique  opportunity  to  lead  us  in 
entirely  new  directions. 


Hans  A.  Bethe,  who  won  the  1967 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics,  is  professor  of 
physics  emeritus  at  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty.  Kurt  Gottfried,  professor  of  phys¬ 
ics  and  nuclear  studies  there,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Union  of  Concerned.  Scientists. 
Henry  W.-  Kendall,  professor  of  phys¬ 
ics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  chairman  of  the 
Union,  helped  prepare  this  article. 
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Fight  or  Negotiate? 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  April  10  —  The 
basic  question  in  the  dispute  between 
Britain  and  Argentina  over  the  Falk- 
land-Malvinas  Islands  is  whether  it 
should  be  settled  by  military  means. 
All  other  questions  are  secondary  to 
this,  and  on  this  question,  Washington 
is  on  the  side  of  foe  British. 

If  Argentina  can  settle  its  geo¬ 
graphic  and  historic  dispute  with  Brit¬ 
ain  l^y  force  of  arms ;  if  the  Soviets  can 
invade  Afghanistan;  or  foe  Israelis 
can  bomb  the  Iraq  nuclear  facilities  or 
attack  Lebanon  again — all  in  defense 
of  “national  security"  —  there  will  be 
no  order  in  the  world  and  no  security 
for  anybody. 

The  crisis  over  the  Falkland- 
Malvinas  Islands  is  a  symbol  of  this 
much  larger  issue.  If  Argentina's  at¬ 
tempt  to  displace  the  British  in  the 
Falklands  isn’t  opposed  by  the 
United  States  and  foe  United  Na¬ 
tions,  how  long  will  it  be  before  Spain 
is  using  force  to  get  the  British  out  of 
Gibraltar,  and  before  all  foe  nations 
with  border  disputes  are  using  force 
to  settle  their  differences? 

This  is  the  point  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  has  been  trying  to  make  to  foe 
leaders  of  foe  military  Government  in 
Argentina.  Namely,  if  they  don’t  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  United  Nations  resolution  to 
withdraw  and  negotiate  a  settlement 
there  will,  probably  within  a  few  days, 
be  war  with  the  British,  and  tragic 
consequences  for  all  concerned. 

Fortunately,  if  there  must  be  a  war 
between  Britain  and  Argentina,  which 
makes  more  news  than  sense,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  leisurely 
way  they  are  both  approaching  the 
first  shot. 

It  was  odd  that  Argentina,  which 
has  been  complaining  about  foe  Brit¬ 
ish  occupation  of  the  islands  for  over 
130  years,  and  negotiating  to  recover 
them  for  17  years,  should  have  chosen 
to  take  them  over  by  force  of  arms  as 
a  moral  right,  on  Holy  Week,  of  all 
times. 

And  it  was  typical  that  the  British 
would,  after  a  long  weekend  of  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  have  decided  to 
send  what’s  left  of  the  Royal  Navy  on 
a  long  8,000-mile  stroll  to  define  the 
watery  200-mile  battleground  and  de¬ 
fend  their  Scottish  shepherds,  who 
want  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
alone  by  the  politicians  in  both  London 
and  Buenos  Aires. 

This  is  the  way  wars,  if  we  have  to 
have  them,  should  probably  be  started 
or  avoided:  not  with  a  bang,  but  with 
time  to  consider  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences.  The  guess  here  is  that  some 
kind  of  compromise  will  be  worked 
oat,  before  or  after  the  British  nuclear 
submarines  'potr^r  torpedo'  into'  some' 
wayward  Argentine  ship. 


The  Argentine  generals,  who  are  not 
notorious  for  leading  the  woman’s  lib¬ 
eration  movement,  could  easily  mis¬ 
judge  Margaret  Thatcher,  the  British 
Prime  Minister.  She  has  not  been 
named  foe  “Iron  Lady”  by  accident. 
She  has  commuted  herself  and  her 
Government  to  defend  the  Falklands, 
and  if  she  has  to  choose  between  fight¬ 
ing  and  being  humiliated  and  defeat¬ 
ed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  will 
give  the  order  to  fight,  and  have  the 
support  of  President  Reagan  if  she 
does. 

Lately,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Argentine 
generals,  proclaiming  that  foe  Brit¬ 
ish  are  defending  a  colonial  empire 
which  long  ago  they  gave  up.  With 
foe  support  of  Moscow  in  this  fight, 
the  Argentine  Government  is  almost 
sure  to  lose  the  support  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government  it  is  trying  to  se¬ 
cure. 

Even  so.  there  are  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  political  compromise  is 
possible  and  even  likely.  Argentina  of¬ 
ficials  here  in  Washington  are  talking 
about  an  international  administration 
of  the  islands  —  run  by  a  troika  of  Ar- 
gentine-British-U.S.  officials,  or  by 
some  other  international  administra¬ 
tive  organization  put  together  by  foe 
Organization  of  American  States  or 
the  United  Nations. 

Everything,  the  Argentinians  say,  is 
negotiable  except  the  ultimate  sover¬ 
eignty  of  these  islands  by  Argentina. 
They  will  make  a  deal  to  share  with 
the  British  the  exploitation  of  foe  oil 
and  fishery  rights  in  the  waters 
around  the  islands.  They  will  even 
postpone  the  question  of  sovereignty, 
provided  that,  eventually,  they  are  as¬ 
sured  of  control  of  foe  islands. 

On  this  basis,  there  is  the  chance  of 
a  resolution  of  the  crisis,  but  with  war¬ 
ships  on  both  sides  approaching  the 
defined  200-mile  battleground,  time  is 
obviously  running  out.  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  is  insisting  that  the  first 
move  must  be  Argentina’s  acceptance 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution  that  it 
must  withdraw  its  invasion  forces  and 
then  negotiate. 

He  is  making  clear,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  foe  United  States  can¬ 
not  oppose  the  principle  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  the  Falkland  Islanders, 
who  want  to  remain  British,  or  sup¬ 
port  the  use  of  force  by  Argentina  to 
achieve  their  political  ends.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  is  insisting,  foe  United 
States  would  be  encouraging  foe  use 
of  force  in  the  Middle  East  and  all 
over  the  world,  making  things  even 
worse  than  they  now  are.  And  Mr. 
Haig  already  has  more  trouble  than 
~  any  reasonable  man  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  handle. 


Will  They 
Classify 
Even  the 
Alphabet? 


By  James  C.  Goo  dale 
and  Lawrence  M.  Martin 


President  Reagan  has  signed  a  new 
executive  order  that  vastly  increases 
the  power  of  Administration  officials 
to  stamp  documents  “classified."  In¬ 
tended  to  protect  our  country’s  se¬ 
crets  from  falling  into  enemy  bands, 
this  order  actually  will  be  used  to  keep 
almost  everything  secret. 

Such  overclassification  will  in  turn 
breed  contempt  for  the  classification 
stamp  itself  and  encourage  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  leak  any  information 
that  would  promote  their  political  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Presidential  order  is  thus  a  bad 
cue,  and  should  be  rescinded. 

An  executive  order  is  a  directive  by 
the  President  to  officials  in  foe  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  Since. 
World  War  II,  Presidents  have  issued 
such  orders  to  guide  officials  involved 
in  military  and  foreign  affairs  in 
deciding  what  information  to  keep  se¬ 
cret  An  executive  order  needs  no  vote 
or  even  debate  by  Congress  to  gain  foe 
force  of  law. 

Sadly,  President  Reagan’s  new 
order  reverses  two  decades  of  pains¬ 
taking  efforts  by  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  Jimmy  Carter  to  strengthen 
America’s  security  system. 

The  goal  has  always  been  to  limit 
classification  to  what  truly  threatens 
national  security.  Thus,  a  document 
was  previously  classified  only  if  its 
disclosure  would  pose  an  “identifia¬ 
ble"  danger  to  national  security. 

Under  the  new  order,  any  vague 
threat  will  do.  Similarly,  the  catego¬ 
ries  of  classifiable  information  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  old  rules  were  specific  and 
dearly  set  out.  Under  foe  Reagan 
order,  all  “systems”  or  “plans"  or 
‘  “projects”  somehow  “relating  to  na¬ 
tional  security”  can  be  stamped  das- 
sified. 

(Would  interstate-highway  maps 
thereby  become  classifiable?  Repre¬ 
sentative  Glenn  L-  English,  chairman 
of  the  Government  Information  Sub¬ 
committee  of  foe  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  thinks  so.) 

Finally,  when  a  document  does  not 
really  pose  a  threat  to  national  securi¬ 
ty,  the  earlier  rules  allow  the  responsi¬ 
ble  official  not  to  classify  it.  Under  the 
new  order,  classification  would  be 
mandatory  whenever  it  is  at  all  possi¬ 
ble.  .  -V 

The  effect  of  all  this  classification  is 


no  mystery.  Before  President  Nixon 
began  the  process  of  tightening  up 
classification  standards,  similar  poli¬ 
ties  prevailed,  and  classification  was 
almost  automatic. 

Among  the  thousands  of  documents 
that  were  classified  was  a  history  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  When  that  docu¬ 
ment  was  leaked,  the  famous  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers  case  resulted.  Justice  Pot¬ 
ter  Stewart  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  in  his  opinion  in  that 
case,  summed  up  the  unfortunate  ef¬ 
fect  of  lax  classification  polities: 
“when  everything  is  classified,  then 
nothing  is  classified.’’  Anything,  that 
is,  might  be  leaked. 

This  paradoxical  result  is  actually 
quite  understandable.  Wide  powers  of 
classification  bring  about  foe  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  foe  classification 
stamp. 

Vital  national  secrets  are  of  course 
stamped,  but  so  are  politically  embar¬ 
rassing  documents  (such  as  foe  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers)  or  any  piece  of  paper 
that  seems  vaguely  sensitive.  With  so 
much  technically  secret,  no  one  knows 
what  is  truly  secret.  Officials  come  to 
see  foe  stamp  as  a  political  tool  that 
allows  them  to  keep  secret  what  would 
hurt  them  and  to  leak  what  they  want 
publicized. 

Two  recent  events  illustrate  this 
phenomenon.  In  January,  a  White 
House  official  told  The  Washington 
Post  that  a  Defense  Department 
study  placed  the  cost  of  foe  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  defense  buildup  at  $2.25  bil¬ 
lion,  rather  than  foe  $1.5  billion  that 
had  been  reported.  Then,  in  March,  a 
Pentagon  official  explained  to  a 
group  of  reporters  “exactly  how  foe 
Soviet  Union  could  wipe  out  the  U.S. 
military  system  with  ‘two  or  three’ 
well  directed  missiles.”  This  was 
done.  The  Daily  News  reported,  to 
convince  foe  public  that  a  new  de¬ 
fense  program  is  needed.  The  first  of 
these  disclosures  should  never  have 
been  kept  from  the  American  people; 
the  second  is  a  vital  military  secret 
that  perhaps  should  never  have  been 
revealed  to  foe  public.  But  both  were 
officially  “secrets"  —  and  both  were 
leaked. 

With  all  these  leaks,  how  can  we 
protect  our  nation’s  security? 

Again,  the  answer  comes  from  Jus¬ 
tice  Stewart’s  opinion  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  and  again  is  paradoxi¬ 
cal:  "the  hallmark  of  a  truly  effective 
system  would  be  foe  maximum  possi¬ 
ble  disclosure." 

Only  when  strict  standards  limit 
classification  to  what  truly  bears  on 
national  security  will  the  classifica¬ 
tion  stamp  be  honored. 

President  Reagan  should  therefore 
summon  foe  courage  to  rescind  the 
order  he  has  jusfsigned,  and  commis¬ 
sion  another  that  will  tighten  the 
present  system  still  further. 

James  C.  Goo dale,  former  vice  chair¬ 
man  and  general  counsel  of  The  New 
York  Times,  is  a  member  of  Debe- 
voi5W  &  Plimpton,  a  New  Yprfe  City 
law  firm.  Lawrence  M.  Martin  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  firm. 
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Why  We  Live  in  the  Musical  P  ast 


By  EDWARD  ROTHSTEIN 

We  are  living  in  a  most 
peculiar  musical  age. 
Musical  life '  is  boom¬ 
ing,  audiences  are 
growing,  -  seasons  are- 
expanding,  conservatories  are  turning 
out  virtuosos.  In  New  York,  well  over 
a  hundred  concerts  are  given  every 
week.  There  is  an  extraordinary  bus¬ 
tle  and  whirl  in  the  music  world  and  its 
accompanying  business.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  activity,  there  is  a 
certain  stillness,  an  immovable  cen¬ 
ter.  For  our  musical  life  is  based  upon 
repetition. 

In  recent  weeks,  for  example,  the  - 
New  York  Philharmonic  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  have  announced 
their  programs  for  the  coming  season. 
At  the  Philharmonic,  there  are,  of 
course,  some  unusual  offerings.  A  con¬ 
cert  performance  of  Janacek’s  “  From 
the  House  of  the  Dead"-  is  planned  as 
are  programs  devoted  to  Shostako¬ 
vich  and  to  the  Polish  modem,  Witold 
Lutoslawski  —  all  reflecting  growing 
interest  in  Slavic  and  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  composers.  There  is  also  a  “ret¬ 
rospective"  of.  six  compositions  by 
Schoenberg  planned,  concentratingon . 

fiseariiest-music.-  - - -  — . 

But  the  repertory  ofJhe_PhiIMr.--_ 
'monicis  acfually  dominated  by  famil¬ 
iarly  repeated  works  of  the  19th-cen¬ 
tury  musical  tradition  —  including 
Mozart  on  one  end  and  a  few  modems 
like  Rachmaninoff  on  the  ether.  Out  of 
the  more  than  90  compositions  the 
Philharmonic  is  performing  in  125 
concerts  with  more  than  35  different 
programs,  only  six  works  will  be  new 
to  New  York;  three  of  those  will  be 
world  premieres.  The  most  heavily 
represented  compose  rsareMazart,- 
with  seven  works,  including  four  popu¬ 
lar  piano  concertos,  and  Beethoven 
with  six  works,  including  three  famil¬ 
iar  symphonies.  Brahms  is  aiming  the 
next  most  often  scheduled  composers, 
represented  by  the  First  Piano  Con¬ 
certo,  First  Symphony,  Violin  Con¬ 
certo  and  Tragic  Overture.  Schumann 
is  also  heavily  represented. 

Many  of  the  scheduled  works  —  in- 


‘Our  testitu^ons- ::r- 

repetitive 

museums.’ 


eluding  Schubert’s  “Unfinished” 
Symphony,  Mussorgsky’s  “Pictures 
at  an  Exhibition,”  Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth  Symphony  —  are  the  musical 
equivalents  .of  -toest-seUers.’’  Each 
season  they  are  repeatedly  played,  if 
not  by  the  Philharmonic  then  by  an¬ 
other  local  or  visiting  orchestra. 
Apart  from  such  other  19th-century 
masters  as  Berlioz,  Bruckner,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Strauss  and  Dvorak,  there 
are  a  few  familiar  “modem”  works — 
Barber's  Adagio  for  Strings,  Debus¬ 
sy’s  “LaMer”  —  a  few  selections  by" 
other  repeated  modems  like  Elgar, 
Walton,  Sibelius  and  Bernstein,  and  a 
handful  of  novelties  by  Carter,  D ruck- 
man  and  others. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  pro¬ 
gramming  is  similar.  There  are  new 
productions  of  Strauss’s  “Arabella," 
Verdi's  “Macbeth"  and  Mozart’s 
“Idomeneo."  The  acclaimed  produc- 
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We  have  turned  “great”  composers  into  gods.  We  honor  their  messages  with  unstinting  devotion  at  every  concert. 


have-become  an  accepted  part  of  the 
musical  scene. 

But  as  we  know,  in  previous,  cen-- 
-.turies-new  works  werethe'rule  and  not 
-the  exception.  Bach  had  a  new  cantata 
ready  every  Sunday,  Mozart  com¬ 
posed  new  concertos  for  his  important 
-  appearances.  19th-century  concert 
halls  and  opera  houses  thrived  on  pre¬ 
mieres.  Something  changed  in  this 
century.  The  repertory  congealed. 
Our  institutions  have  become  repeti¬ 
tive  museums. 

There  is*  of  course,  repetition  in  the 
other  arts  as  well.  But  only  in  music  is 
the  new  so  sweepingly  rejected  and 
the  old  so  worshipfully  celebrated. 
NteW"  jplays’Hnrat^thelreart'Of  every-* 


warding,  beautiful.  But  our  repeti¬ 
tions  are  also  similar  to  the  demands 
-made  in  “childhood,  demands  to  hear  a 
story  told  again  and  again;  such  de¬ 
mands  are  echoed  in  many  of  the  rep&- 
titions  of  culture  and  religion. 

As  children  we  did  not  ask  for  retell¬ 
ings  in  order  to  learn  more;  we  simply 
wanted  to  .hear  tales  told  again.  Chil¬ 
dren  ask  to  hear  the  stories  they  know 
the  best,  stories  they  know  so  well, 
they  could  easily  tell  them  them¬ 
selves. 

.  Sigmund  Freud  -  referred  to  the 
‘‘child’s  peculiar  pleasure  in  constant 
repetition.”  In  “Beyond  the  Pleasure 
Principle, "  he  writes:  “If  a  child  has 
..  beea.toJjU.iuce  story*  hej&ll  insist  on. 


•  than  a  new- one:. and. he  will  remorse- 


ITtfflTSVmg.  r&om  ’wafl&  with  insouciant-. 
'  ease,  fiction  is"’ read  hot  off  the 
presses.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  our  musical  life,  imagine  most 
movie  theaters  as  re-run  bouses; 
inu&ne  if  most  publishers  specialized 
in  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

Still  more  peculiar  is  toe  restricted 
'  historical  range  of  our  musical  life. 
The  19th-century  supplies  nearly  all  of 


than  a  new  one;.and.he  will  remorse- 
tBat *'die"  repetition 
shall  be  an  identical  one  and  will  cor¬ 
rect  any  alterations  of  which  the 
narrator  may  be  guilty.” 

Of  course,  contemporary  musical 
audiences  are  not  merely  children  lis¬ 
tening  to  papa  composers  tell  stories. 
But  the  requests  are  similar;  certain 
works  are  selected  as  “favorites”  — 


an  individual's  desires  threaten  the 
social  and  familial  order;  in  “Mac¬ 
beth,”  ambition  does  toe  same.  The 
heroic  Siegfried  is  toe  savior  and  de¬ 
stroyer  of  toe  order  of  toe  gods.  In 
grand  opera,  stable  social  hiera'chies 
are  threatened  by  toe  hero’s  yearning, 
or  (as  in  “Carmen")  by  a  woman  out¬ 
side  toe  social  order  who  inspires  trou¬ 
bling  desires  and  ambitions. 

But  this  music  is  more  than  just  so¬ 
cial  adventure.  The  anthropologist 
Claude  Levi-Strauss  has  suggested 
that  this  repertory  has  a  mythological 
function  in  society. 

In  “Myth  and  Meaning,”  Mr.  LGvi- 
Strauss  asserts  that  after  the  16th-cen- 
_  np-y,  ojyth  receded_mjmpqrtance ; 
~  toe  hoVeT  aiRT  music  tOok'  its  place' 
“The  music  that  took  over  toe  tradi- 
function  of ?  mythology,”  Tie 
argues,  “reached  its  fen  development 


with  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner 
in  the  18th  and  19to  centuries.” 

If  19th-centifiry  music  has  the  func¬ 
tion  of  myth  in  our  society,  toe  concert 
hall  is  a  cross  between  a  theater  and  a 
temple.  The  concert  has  the  airs  of  a 
.  repeated  ritual,  communally  cele¬ 
brated  in  our  modem  religion  of  high 
art.  Hie  musical  myths,  telling  of  our 
social  origins  and  our  connections 
with  primal  forces,  are  told  and  re¬ 
told. 

t  The  “great"  19th-century  composer 
himself  becomes  a  mythic  figure  in 
these  ritual^.  The  heroes  of  myth,  Mr. 
Eliade  points  out,  are  not  just  individ¬ 
uals  who  lived  ata  particular  time  and 
place;  they  are  representative  of 
-priinSl- fortes.  Moses  and  Jesus  and 
Mohammed,  in  the  mythologies  of 
Jjtteee  relifcians,  speak  ttt^fhff'wrflWe 
realm.  So  too  with  Mozart,  Beethoven, 


■  Wagner;  no  matter  how  program 
notes  describe  their  lives  or  surround¬ 
ings,  we  treat  the  music  a£  if  it  de¬ 
rived  from  a  transcendental  source. 
In  Peter  Shaffer’s  Broadway  play 
“Amadeus.”  this  split  between  music 
and  the  historical  individual  is  taken 
as  self-evident:  Mozart  is  crude  and 
awful;  his  music  is  magical,  a  revela¬ 
tion. 

Musically,  then,  we  have  turned 
these  “great”  composers  into  a  pan¬ 
theon  of  gods  who  lived  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  musical  age.  They  stand 
outside  of  history,  delivering  regener¬ 
ative  messages  from  the  musical  be¬ 
yond.  And  we  honor  their  messages 
with  unstinting  devotion  at  every  con¬ 
cert.  When  we  repeat  these  myths  we 
invoke  our  gods  and  celebrate  our 
*  regenerating  our¬ 

selves  with  the  concert  ritual. 


our  repertory.  For  most  audiences.  Beethpysn!&__  _  Fifth  ^  Symphony, 
the  Baroque  era  is  worth  only  mrScca-  Chopin's  Waltzes,  Verdi’s  “LaTravia- 


jsionai-visit,  the  Renaissance  is  a  nov- 
.  elty,  the  Middle  Ages  an  eccentricity. 
Of  course,  the  19th-century  reper¬ 
tory  is  a  great  achievement  of  West¬ 
ern  European  culture;  it  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  profound  and  exciting,  worthy 
of  living  with,  not  just  listening  to. 
Given  its  immense  riches  many  listen¬ 
ers  hardly  will  risk,  an  evening  on  a 
third-rate  new  composition.  The 
repetitive  musical  culture  has;  in  fact, 
been  attributed  to  a  failure  of  contem¬ 
porary  composition.  Other  explana¬ 
tions  blame  toe  -lack  of  adventurous 
listeners,  the  stodgy  institutions,  the 
commercialization  of  classical  music 
or  the  stagnation  of  the  recording  in¬ 
dustry. 

Each  of  these  explanations  has 
some  validity.  But  they  reduce  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex  cultural  phenome- 


ta.”  These  are  known  best,  demanded 
most  and  varied  least.  Recordings 
also  offer  musical  tales  in  precise, 
unaltered  repetitions. 

Freud  linked  compulsions  to  repeat 
to  .toe  nature  of  instinct  —  toe  effort 
“to  restore  an  earlier  state  of  things.” 
.  Repetition  of  a  story,  in  this  view,  in¬ 
volves  an  attempt  to  comprehend  or 
restore  a  dramatic  or  psychological 
'  situation  contained  within  the  tale. 

What  is  special  about  our  chosen 
repertory?  First  of  all,  19th-century 
music  really  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
story,  with  elaborate  narrative  pro¬ 
grams.  While  programs  in  Baroque 
repertory  centered  on  images ,  such  as 
the  warbling  of  a  bird.  Romantic  and 
late  Classical  programs  allude  to 
narrative  journeys,  invoking  Faust, 
Shakespeare,  literary  adventures. 


Bridge  the  Gap 


tion  of  Mussorgsky’s  "Boris  Godu¬ 
nov”  will  return  as  will  Debussy’s 
"Pelfeas  et  MSisande”  and  the  "Pa¬ 
rade”  trilogy,  with  its  ballet  and  two 
20th-century  operas.  But  12  out  of  the 
21  operatic  productions  being  offered 
next  season — over  half  the  repertory 
—  were  premiered  in  the  55~  years  be- ' 
tween  1830  and  1885;  five  of. those  are 
by  Verdi.  Only  three  works  premiered 
after  1905;  one  is  the  familiar  “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” 

The  seasons  at  both  the  Met  and  the 
Philharmonic,  then,  are  intensely  fo¬ 
cussed  on  the  19th-century  repertory. 
That  policy  is  a  resounding  success:  - 
halls  are  filled  to  over  90  percent  of  ca¬ 
pacity ;  at  least  12,000  seats  are  filled 
at  the  four  weekly  Philharmonic  coo- 
certs;  more  than  25,000  tickets  are 
sold  to  the  seyeiL.weeklyM^peilarmr * 
.aix^'This  jrogramming^^qfor- 
the  tastes  of  the  musical  mainstreagl  - 

Elsewhere.Tfie  Sdme  repertory  is 
also  repeated  by  popular  demand.  The 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival  will  soon  re¬ 
turn  as  wdl,  with  its  repetitive  festive 
ties.  The  massive  replays  of  Classical 
and  Romantic  music,  occasionally  in¬ 
terrupted  fay  a  new  or  recent  work. 


non  to  matters  of  taste  and  com¬ 
merce.  They  do  not  explain  why  repe¬ 
tition  has  become  so  extensive  in  its 
own  right,  and  why  those  repetitions 
should  be  so  exclusively  centered 
upon  the  19th-century  tradition. 

-We  do  not,  for  example;  turn  to  this 
-  repertory  simply  because  the  “new" 
is  unappreciated;  in  fact,  for  most 
audiences,  toe  “new"  is  unnecessary. 
The  19th 'century  satisfies  our  musical 
needs;  it  has  a  special  meaning.  This 
is  not  just  because  19th-century  music 
is  “great”  or  has  beautiful  melodies — 
the  melodies  of  the  Renaissance  are 
just  as  beautiful,  largely  unperformed 
early  music  just  as  “great."  The  point 
is  that  toe  19th-century  has  actually 
come  to  define  our  ideas  of  what 
music  Should  be.  The  Philharmonic 
--and.  toe^Metropolitan  .Opera.,  were— 
founded  in  the  19tb-centnry;  the 
_4)bQny«rchestrartflje'5cmcert  hall  and 
grand  opera  have  their  origins  in  the 
same  period.  We  live  in  a  19th-century 
musical  culture. 

Why  then,  is  this  music  so  tirelessly 
repeated?  There  are  toe  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  ^-  because  it  is  pleasurable,  re- 


That  is  why  we  treat  these  works  as 
stories  and  listen  with  rapt  attention. 
If  we  also  respond  so  strongly,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  their  meanings.  Music  after 
early  Classicism  was  not  written  for  a 
patron,  a  court  performance,  church 
service  or  folk  celebration;  it  was  the 
first  music  written  for  “the  public"  — 
the  new  middtedass — to  be  heard  in 
concert  halls.  These  musical  narra¬ 
tives  are  similar  to  the  novel  which 
came  to  maturity  m  the  same  period. 
The  novels  of  Austen,  Dickens, -or 
George  Eliot,  were  precisely  observed 
tales  about  the  social  order  and  the 
willful  individual,  about'  toe  middle- 
ciass  public  and  its  ambitious,  desir¬ 
ous  and'  reflective  citizens.  Musical 
narratives  by  middle-class  composers 
have  the  same  spirit. 

The  symphonic  -repertory  is  suf- 
-  fused  with  iJsychok^eal  detail  and- 
epict«Ei<^,'wiffimcounters  between 
public  order  (massive  blocks  of  sound, 
regular  harmonies,  sturdy  resolu¬ 
tions)  and  more  unstable  private  pas- 
.  slabs  (surprising  dissonances,  melan¬ 
choly  melodies,  rhythmic  disruption). 
These  conflicts  are  the  themes  of 
grand  opera  as  well.  In  “Don  Carlo,” 
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As  our  world  grows  smaller,  business 
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THESE  FOUR  faro  flies  aren’t  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  others  in  the  Herziiya 
cottage  development  where  they 
live.  There  are  more  children  in 
these  families  than  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  households,  and  most 
of  the  children  aren’t  related  by 
blood  to  each  other  or  to  the 
“parents.*! 

Despite- these  differences;  the  in¬ 
tention  is  for  these  families  to  be  as 
much  like  those  around  them  as 
possible,  to  give  three. dozen 
children  from  hopeless 
backgrounds  a  special  chance  for  a 
happy,  healthy,  love-filled  and  suc¬ 
cessful  future.  The  adults. call  it 
Neve  Wizo;  the  children  who  live 
there  simply  call  it  home. 

Officially,  Neve  Wizo  opens  to¬ 
day,  but  that’s- only  officially.  One 
"family'*  has  been  living  in  its  cot¬ 
tage  for  a  month,  and  all  the 
families  have  been  together  in  one 
form  or  another  for  about  a  year. 

It  all  began  when  Wizo  decided  to 
close  its  Mothercraft  Training 
Centre,  a  large,  hospital-like  institu¬ 
tion  for  preschool  children.  It  would 
have  been  nice  if  all  the  children 
from  MTC  could  have  been 
returned  to  rehabilitated  homes,  or 
adopted  into  loving  homes,  but  this 
wasn’t  the  case. 

There  were  some  children  who 
needed  something  more  permanent 
than  foster  care,  and*  others 
something  more -humane  and  nor¬ 
malizing  than  institutional  living. 
The  solution  Wizo' suggested  was  to 
hire  dedicated  couples  who  would 
care  for  small  groups  of  children  In 


a  family  atmosphere  in  a  suburban 
community. 

Thanks  to  two  donors,  the  Garih 
family  of  France  and  a  second 
benefactor,  who  .wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  Wizo  was  able  to  buy 
four  five-bedroom  cottages  in  a  new 
development  in  Herziiya.  The. South 
African  Wizo  Federation  has  taken 
upon  itself  the. .  responsibility  .of 
maintaining  Neve- Wizo.' 

In  this  case,  "maintaining’'  means 
more ,  Ilian  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  It  includes  music  or  dancing 
lessons  (or  other  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities)  for  children  with  special  in¬ 
terests*  and  talents,  picnics  for  all, 
and  a. variety  of  other  extras 
designed  to  make  these  children's 
-lives  as.-  much  like,  chat  of  their 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  as  „ 
possible.  (The  Ministry'  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs  participates  in 
paying  .for  the  cstc  of  these 
children*  as  they  do  in  ail  forms  of 
child  care,  but  Wizo  officials  say  it’s 
too  early  to  provide  budget  figures 
on  what  Wizo  or  the  ministry  will 
spend*)-' 

There  are  some  things  money 
can’t  buy,  of  course,  and  for  those, 
Wizo  tried  to  select  the  best  four 
couples  it  could  find  to  be  the 
“parents”  at  Neve  Wizo.  Over  700 
couples  responded  to  ads  for  the 
job.  Those  who  saw  it  as  a  solution 
to  their  Own  housing  problems  were 
immediately  rejected. 'Medical  ex¬ 
aminations,  checks  of  police 
records,  psychological  and 
graphological  examinations,  and 
every  other  available  means  were 


Growing  up 


By  LEA  LEVA VI  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


then  used  to  weed  out  the  wrong 
people. 

ONE  OF  the  couples,  ultimately 
chosen  was  the  Marcusons.  Arthur, 
who  repairs  antique  clocks  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  his  wife  Yocheved,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  child-care  worker 
originally  trained  by  Wizo  to  work 
at  one  of  its  institutions,  are  the  first 
to  have  a  full  “family*’  of  eight 
children.  (The  maximum  in  any  cot¬ 
tage  will  be  nine.) 

“I  was  working  for  Akim,  with 
retarded  children,  when  I  beard 
about  this  project,  and  I  thought  it 
was  exciting  and  did  everything  I 
could  to  find  out  how  we  could  par- 
ticipate,”  Yocheved  said.  While  she 
talked,  children  came,  one'  after 
another,  each  wanting  something 
else  —  water,  a  piece  of  candy  and 
just  some  attention.  She  had  time 
and  patience  for  all,  never  raising 
her  voice.  “J  won't  say  they  don't 
know  how  to  get  us  angiy,”  she  said/ 


“but  we  love  them.” 

Arthur  spoke  about  teaching  the 
children  self-discipline.  “In  in¬ 
stitutional  settings,  the  discipline  is 
imposed  by  the  workers'  schedules. 
We  want  to  teach  them  the  kind  of 
self-discipline  that  enables  people 
to  live  together  in  society:  how  to 
share,  how  to  compromise,  how  to 
behave.”  He  said  he's  particularly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  Neve 
Wizo  property  in  good  condition  so 
that  values  of  surrounding  property, 
and  relations  between  Neve  Wizo 
and  the  neighbours,  won't  suffer. 

The  Marcusons'  “children”  range 
in  age  from  a  few  weeks  old  to  eight. 
They  will  remain  together  and  grow 
up  as  a  family,  returning  to  the  Neve 
Wizo  "home”  on  leave  when  they 
serve  in  the  army,  and  beyond  that 
until  they  are  on  their  own.  “The 
babies  call  us  Mommy  and  Daddy,” 
Arthur  said.  "The  older  children  do 
it  when  our  own  22-year-old 
daughter  Tali  is  here  and  calls  us 


that;  otherwise  they  forget.  It 
doesn’t  matter  to  us  whether  they 
call  us  Mommy  and  Daddy  or  by 
our  first  names.  We  try  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  their  natural 
parents.  The  children  themselves 
learn  to  differentiate  between  who 
takes  care  of  them  all  the  time  and 
who  comes  once  fli  a  while  to  visit-” 

Relations  between  Neve  Wizo 
and  the  children’s  natural  families 
are  maintained  with  the  help  of  the 
social  worker  and  psychologist  who 
work  with  each  “family”  on  an 
almost  daily  basis.  “Parents*  visits, 
or  plans  for  the  children  to  visit 
their  parents'  homes,  are  made  in 
advance,  and  we  prepare  the 
children.  The  professionals  prepare 
the  parents,  telling  them  what  to  br¬ 
ing  and  what  sort  of  games  to  play 
with  the  children  during  the  visit,” 
Yocheved  said. 

Yocheved.  49,  and  Arthur,  55, 
pray  for  continued  good  health. 
Tm  having  trouble  with  a  leg," 
Yocheved  said,  "and  when  the  doc¬ 
tor  told  me  to  go  home  and  take  it 
easy  for  10  days,  I  burst  into  tears.” 
Wizo  immediately  provided  extra 
temporary  help  in  addition  to  the 
part-time  child-care  workers  and 
cleaning  woman  already  on  the  cot¬ 
tage  staff,  but  neith #  the  additional 
helping  hands  nor.  her  husband's 
protests  could  keep  Yocheved  off 
her  feet.  The  doctor’s  threat  of 
thrombosis  notwithstanding,  if 
Ya'akov  or  Miriam  or  Rachel  or 
Benny  or  any  of  her  other  three 
"daughters"  and  five  “sons”  called 
her,  she  was  up  and  running. 


EXCEPT  FOR  the  infants,  who  are 
relative  newcomers  to  the  "family,” 
the  Marcusons  and  their  children 
have  been  together  for  about  a  year, 
First  at  the  Hadassun  Youth  Village 
and  now  in  the  cottage.  “Of  course, 
at  Hadassim  there  were  more 
workers  with  the  children  and  less¬ 
or  a  family  atmosphere  than  here,*' 
Arthur  said.  Today,  the  children  at¬ 
tend  nursery  schools,  kindergartens 
or  elementary  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  invite  school 
friends  home  just  as  other  children 
would. 

The  more  personalized  family  at¬ 
mosphere  has  worked  some  minor 
miracles.  Children  who  could  barely 
feed  themselves  a  year  ago,  or  who 
stuttered,  or  who  had  distorted 
facia]  expressions  now  eat  normally, 
speak  without  speech  defects  and 
smile.  Even  one  four  year  old  who 
still  doesn't  talk  and  whose  develop¬ 
ment  hasn't  kept  normal  pace  is 
showing  improvement.  On  demand, 
he  imitated  the  sounds  of  donkeys, 
horses,  birds,  lambs  and  other 
animals.  His  repertoire  has  marked¬ 
ly  increased  since  the  Marcusons 
first  met  him.  "Sometimes  I  think 
he’s  stopped  developing  altogether, 
and  then  suddenly  1  see  a  spurt,” 
Arthur  said. 

One  miracle  that  hasn’t  yet  hap¬ 
pened,  but  for  which  the  Marcusons 
are  hoping,  is  an  end  to  the 
children's  destructive  tendencies.  “1 
told  the  oldest  boy  that  we’re  buy¬ 
ing  him  a  camera  for  his  birthday, 
but  only  if  he  promises  not  to  break 


it  in  pieces  the  next  day.  the  way  he 
did  with  the  bicycle  and  the 
lantern,”  Yocheved  said.  She  added 
happily,  however,  that  the  same 
boy,  who  had  always  wanted  his 
own  way  and  refused  to  cooperate 
with  others,  had  helped  her  make  all 
the  beds  that  morning.  “I  gave  him 
a  prize  for  it.  of  course,  but  he  did 
help  me  when  f  told  him  my  legs 
hurt,”  she  said. 

Wizo  asked  to  give  a  special  word 
of  thanks  to  Herziiya  Mayor  Yosef 
Nevo,  who  has  actively  supported 
the  project.  Contrary  to  those  who 
had  advocated  creating  a  fat  ac¬ 
compli  and  letting  the  neighbours 
like  it  or  lump  it,  Nevo  urged  that 
efforts  be  made  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
ject  to  neighbours  and  to  win  their 
support.  At  the  same  time,  he  mode 
it  clear  that  in  cose  the  neighbours 
didn't  like  it,  they  would  have  to  live 
with  it,  because  it  was  a  needed 
community  service  to  which  no  one 
had  the  right  to  object.  "As  far  as  I 
know,  the  idea  was  accepted  quite 
well  by  the  neighbours,”  Arthur 
Marcuson  said,  "and  we’re  going 
io  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  it 
that  way...  As  for  the  kids,  we're  go¬ 
ing  to  do  our  very  best  to  see  that 
they  grow  up  to  be  good  citizens.” 

Dahlia,  a  mother  from  another 
cottage  who  happened  to  overhear, 
added:  "Look  at  this  baby  girl,” 
pointing  to  the  bundle  in  her  arms. 
“Her  mother  is  a  schizophrenic  and 
her  fatheris  serving  a  life  sentence. 
If  1  didn’t  take  her,  what  would 
become  of  her?  This  way,  she’s  got  a 
chance.” 


JERUSALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Uri  Segal  coadactmg; -with  Don  Sdra iMwi, 
Tioftn;  MfcfaieJ  ■  Maisky,  ‘  cello  (Jemifn 
Theatre,  Aped  6).  And  Ma’ayrinl:  Three  Sen— 
boa  the  BaBet  “The  Legend  of  Tine  and 
Foot":  Rnhau;  Double  OmcbIo,  opus  103; 
Debussy:  “L'apnMidi  d'nn  fan  tie”; 
Hhdemlfh:  “Mathis,  der  Maler”,  Symphony. 

THIS  MOST  varied  and  Interesting 


programme  left  much  to  be  desired 
in  its  execution  and  .interpretation. 
An  Israeli  first  —  Ma’ayani’s  "Bal¬ 
let  Scenes”  —  showed  the  com¬ 
poser  in  total  control  of  scoring  and 
orchestra  colours,  which  somehow 
covered  ,  up  the  dearth  of  musical, 
ideas.  Perhaps  as  music  to  a  ballet. 


Scharf’s 


^»nr 


I  Furs 
[Israel’s 
Best 
Buy 


A  unique  opportunity  to  .buy  a  high  quality  garment  at  factory  . 
prices  directly  from  Scharfs  Furs. 

At  Scharfs  you  have  the  assurance  of  buying  from  a  reputable 
and  experienced  firm  that  produces  20%  of  Israel’s  fur  export. 
Scharfs  Furs  offers  you  an  exciting  selection  of  Mink,  Nutria, 

Fox  and  other  high  quality  fuzs,  specially  styled  by  the  Israeli 
designer  Oded  Gera. 

Prices  lower  than  the  international  market. 

As  a  tourist  enjoy  an  additional  reduction  of  25%.- 

Visit  our  attractive  factory  showroom  at  1 1  Rivka  Street,  Baka, 

Jerusalem. 

We  provide  free  transport  from  your  hotel.  Call  02-71 5121 
Major  credit  cards  accepted.  -  'll 

Open  Sun.— Thurs.  9  am— 5  pm;  Fri.  9  am— 1  pm. 

H  Scharfs  Furs-  003 

S  A  dream  comes  true.  MOSS£^RED 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


LIGHTWEIGHT 

WORK 


MUSIC  REVIEWS 


in  which  concentration  is. on  the 
dancing  it  may  have  sufficient 
weight,  but  for  listening  per  se,  one 
can  only  admire  his  inventive 
orchestration. 

The  soloists  in  the  Brahms  Double 
Concerto  seemed  miscast;  stylistical¬ 
ly/  the  performance  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  music.  The  slow  move¬ 
ment  fell  apart  altogether  for  which 
the  conductor  seemed  responsible. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  analyse  what 
was  wrong,  but  the  wonderful  music 
did  not  get  the  interpretation  it 
deserves  —  phrasing,  tone  quality, 
tempi,  the  whole  atmosphere  did 
-The  content  -or -the-score.  ’  'rr< 
/  The  Debussy  prelude  missed  all 
1  its  exciting  qualities  —  morbidity, 

1  lasciviousness,  sensuality,  the  sul¬ 
triness  of  a  hot  summer  afternoon. 
The  work  emerged  too  clear  and 
sober,  too  conscientiously  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Time-beating  is  surely  not 
enough  for  this  piece. 

The  best  performance  was  the 
Hindemith  Symphony,  which 
showed  precision,  contrasting 
dynamics  and  natural  movement 
towards  its  •  climax.  Though  the 
programme  said  Mathis  the  Painter 
lived  From  1528-1548,  my  sources 
show  that  he  died  in  1528. 

YOHANAN  BOEHM 

1  ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA, 
Jesus  Lopcz-Cobas,  conductor,  with  L’ri 
Pinks.  noBubt  (Haifa  Auditorium,  April  I). 
Haydn:  Symphony  No*  »  G  Minor  ("La 
Poole”  j;  Baitok:  Concerto  for  VMin  and 
Orchestra  (NoZ);  Dtonk:  Symphony  No.7  in 
D  Minor-,  Op.70. 

THERE  WAS  something  for 
everybody  in  this  varied,  well- 
balanced  programme.  Jesus  Lopez- 
Cob  os  and  the  IPO  started  off  well 
,  with  a  clear  and  polished  rendition 
of  the  Haydn  symphony,  nicknamed 


TOURISTS 

are  invned  to  an  evening  of 

“QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS" 

-  on  all  aspect*  of  living  and 
banking  in  Israel 

Tonight,  Monday.  April  12,  9  p.m. 

at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Jerusalem 
REFRESHMENTS  —  Sponsored  by 


Bank  leumi 

lE-ISRBEl  B.m. 


Tourist  Centre. 

47  Jaffa  Road,  Janiaelem 


Tour  Va’ateh  WZO  AHyah  / 
and  Absorption 
6  Bon  Yehuda  St.  Jerusalem 


TRAVEL  WITH  TRAVE 


LONDON 
$515  * 

7  nights  •  cont/nwttaf  breakfast 
including  (limits _ _ A 


CORFU 

$130 

7  nights  •  half  pension 
Including  Rights 


RHODES 

$465 

7  nights  •  half  pension 
k  Including  flights 


For  more  bargain  Switzerland  offers ,"a^;|or  our  brochure  at  your  Travel  Agent; 


TRRVEXl 


JERUS'A'if^:  8,J>hamai  Street,  Tel.  02-223211  . 

TEL  AVlVSSC Ben  Yehuda  Street.  Tel  -  03-223017 
TJO.  TEL  AVIV:  EBaseJ  Hotel  Hayarkon  St.,  Tel.  03-2472113 


“The  Hen,”  as  the  firsl  movement’s 
second  subject  was  thought  by  the 
Parisians  to  suggest  a  hen’s  cluck. 

Uri  Piaak'a  read  the  Bartok  violin 
concerto  with  virtuosity  and  under¬ 
standing,  displaying  a  fine,  warm 
tone,  skill  and  expressiveness.  Con¬ 
ductor  and  orchestra  stood  up  to 
the  task,  providing  support  and 


balance,  making  the  whole  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  composition  both 
convincing  and  impressive. 

Conductor  Lopez-Cobos  had  the 
opportunity  to  prove  his  mettle  in 
the  final  symphony.  Under  his  com¬ 
petent  and  resourceful  leadership, 
the  IPO  played  very  well.  Dvorak's 
sy  mphony  was  given  the  right 
proportions,  and  its  contrasting 
moods  finely  developed,  from 
dramatic  intensity  to  lyrical  expres¬ 
siveness,  from  colourful  and  restless 
scherzo  to  the  dense,  martial  finale. 

HAIFA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Lto 
Scturidcr,  Switzerland,  coadactiag;  with 
Pianist  Da  rid  Golub.  VS.  (Haifa  Amtitorfaeo. 
April  J(.  Marescoci:  Aahade,  pone  sympboaJ- 
qu,  OpJ3;  Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  ia  B  Flat 
Major,  IL4S6;  Beethoven:  Symphony  Nu6  to  F 
Major,  Op.  68  “Pastoral." 


GUEST  conductor  Urs  Schneider, 
is  the  musical  director  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Camerata  Helvetica  in 
Stultgait.  In  his  first  appearance  in 
Israel,  he  brought  with  him  the 
music  of  Swiss  composer  Andre 
Francois  Marescotti,  born  in  1902. 
Marescotti  is  vice  president  of  the 
Concours  International  d’Exicution 
Musicals  de  Gen£ve  and  of  the 
foundation  "Prix  de-  Composition 
Reine  Marie-Josfc.”  His  Aubade 
written  in  conventional  style,  has 
three  movements  differing  in  mood 
—  a  lively  opening,  and  aria  and 
humorous,  little  march  at  the  end. 
The  piece  has  also  many  gay  solo 
parts  for  the  wind,  brass  and  percus¬ 
sion. 

Another  “first”  was  the  Israeli 


debut  of  pianist  David  Golub  of 
Dallas.  At  32,  he  >5  an  outstanding  , 
instrumentalist  with  impressive 
technical  and  musical  abilities.  The 
solo  part  of  the  Mozart  piano  con-  I 
certo  was  played  by  him  with 
simplicity,  clear  musical  phrasing  . 
and  refinenent.  But  it  also  had  sub-  ; 
stance  and  reeling,  without  any 
showing  off  or  mannerisms.  Con¬ 
ductor  and  orchestra  provided  a 
fine  accompaniment,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  was  worthy  of  the  warm 
and  prolonged  applause. 

In  the  closing  “Pastoral,”  con-  • 
ductor  Urs  Schneider,  with  a  smile  ' 
and  a  firm  hand,  achieved  good  ( 
results  and  communication  with  the  j 


players. 


ESTHER  REUTER  1 


START  YOUR  HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND  ?  B 
o»-  from  J480  ^  from 

All  rates  valid  till  October  *I9BS  _ jgl 


V  I 

v 


Austrian  Holidays  1982 


Holiday  Resorts 

Wherever  you  go  in  Austria,  you'll  be 
warmly  received  with  generous 
hospitality  and  superb  food. 

In  the  river,  lake  and  mountain  . 
districts,  Austria  offers  you 
picturesque  holiday  resorts  along  the 
Danube,  in  the  Salzkammeigut,  Tyrol 
and  Austrian  Alps. 

Prices  for  a  7-day  stay  (halfboard) 


Igls 

Kjtzbubei 

Seefeld 

Semmering 

St.  Wolfgang 

Velden 
Zell  am  See 


-  from  AUS  3430 
-from  AUS  2520 

-  from  AUS  2240 

-  from  AUS  2030 
-from  AUS  2625 

-  from  AUS  3220 
-from  AUS  2345 


City  Holidays 

Culture  lovers  can  holiday  in  the  cities 
and  enjoy  the  delightful  variety  of 
concerts,  operas  and  theatre 
performances, 

Vienna  -  4-day  stay  (bed  and 
breakfast),  half  day  sightseeing,  a 


theatre  performance,  dinner  and  visit 
to  the  wine  gardens  of  Grinzing  -  from 
AUS  1790. 

A  4-day  visit  to  the  Festival  Gty 
Salzburg  (bed  and  breakfast), 
including  half-day  sightseeing,  typical 
lunch  or  dinner,  coffee  and  cake  at  the 
famous  Cafe  Winkler,  entrance  to  the 
Salzburg  Casino  including  a  drink,  at 
the  rate  of  AUS  2450. 

Tours 

For  those  wishing  to  explore  Austria’s 

scenic  landscapes  and  to  become 

better  acquainted  with  its  fascinating 
history,  there  are  numerous  organised, 
tours  available.  For  example: 

1 1-day  tour  including  7  days  vacation 
in  Kitzbuhel  at  the  rate  of  AUS  7390 
(fullboaid). 

5-day  tour  including  visits  to  Vienna, 
Graz,  Klagenfurt,  Innsbruck,  and 
Salzburg  -  from  AUS  3130  (halfboard). 


Health  Resorts 

Austria’s  health  resorts  are  famous 
the  world  over.  Whether  you 're 
seeking' superior  medical  treatment  or 
just  desire  rest  and  the  curative 
qualities  of  the  spa,  relaxing 
hospitality  awaits  you. 


Brices  for  a  21-day  stay  (halfboard) 
inch  medical  treatment 


Bad  Aussee 
Baden 
Badgastein 
Bad  Gleichenberg 
Bad  Hall 
Bad  Hofgastein 
Bad  Ischl 


from  AUS 
from  AUS 
from  AUS 
from  AUS 
from  AUS 
from  AUS 
from  AUS 


Ely  and  Drive 

This  program  includes:  car  rental  for 
eight  days,  no  mileage  limit  and  hotels 
for  seven  nights  (halfboard)  in 
Vienna,  Graz,  Klagenfurt,  Innsbruck 
and  Salzburg  from  AUS  4000. 


A  detailed  brochure  is  available  at  all  travel  agents  or  from 

AusmtAN  Amcmes 

1 2  Trumpeldor  Street,  Tel  Aviv  Tel:  03-652244 
Representative  of  the  Austrian  National  Tourist  Office. 
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READERS'  ‘LETTERS _ _ _ 

REVISIONIST  INCITEMENT  TO  VIOLENCE 


-THE  TRIP  starts  before  dawn  when 
ithe  bus  arrives  at  the  Cairo 
'Sheraton ‘Hotel  oh  the  banks  of  the 
'  ;Nile  —  the  first  pick-up  point.  It  is 
brewed  by  three  Egyptians, '  in¬ 
cluding  the  driver.  Above  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  is  a  notice  in  English:  “Do 
-hot  talk  with  the  driver.” 

Six  passengers  board  here,  most 
.of  them  young  -American 
'-backpackers,  with  both  sexes  wear- 
■Jng  that  increasingly  international 
Tsymbol  of  youthftil  protest  —  black 
'and  white  chequered  keffiyahs 
'which  they  have  wound  about  tbeir 
-necks  against  the  cold. 

This  is  much  the  cheapest  way  of 
'getting  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem. 
-'Just  over 450  kilometres,  two-thirds 
!.of  it  desert  road,  for  S30  —  the  only 
"currency  accepted.  The  trip  will 
;  take  almost  13  hours. 
r‘-  The  first  Israelis  come  on  board 
*  at  one  of  the  cheaper  hotels  in  Old 
Cairo  muttering,  "shalom.  "  with 
one  maxi  wearing  a  lace  Moslem 
;  prayer  cap  over  pepper-and-salt 
-hair.  An  argument  breaks  out  with  . 
the  Americans  who  have  bagged  the 
’  back  seat.  The  senior  Egyptian 
'  crewman,  who  speaks  good  English, 
--arbitrates  and  the  Israelis  eventually. 
1'take  side  seats. 

-MOST  OF  THE  Arabic  speakers 
board  at  even  cheaper  hotels.  One  is 
;  carrying  two  large  bundles  of  bath 
loofahs  which  join  tb,e  baggage 
■stacked  in  the  aisle  because  the 
-  boot  is  now  full.  A  young  man  dons 
'an  immaculate  fez,  usually  only 
worn  by  very  old  men  in  any  Arab 
country  nowadays.  “When  I  get  to 
Israel,  I  want  people  to  know  where 
I  am  from,”  he  explained. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  Egyptians  on 
board.  Most  of  the  other  Arabs  are 
from  the  territories.  A  businessman 
from  Nablus  is  going  home  after  his 
first  visit  to  Cairo  since  he  was  a 
child  in  the  early  1950s. 

He  thought  it  had  changed  a  lot, 
mostly  for  the  worst.  “Lot  of  very 
rich  people,  but  more  very  poor 
.  people,’'  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
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sadly.  We  swerved  to  avoid  a  rub¬ 
bish  collector's  donkey  cart  and  he 
stared  morosely  out  at  the  almost 
empty  streets  of  Africa's  biggest 
city,  which  was  still  a  blissful  couple 
of  hours  away  from  the  terrible, 
horn-blaring  cacophony  of  its  daily 
traffic  jam. 

A  purple  dawn  turns  cyclamen  as 
the  sun  rises  over  the  horizon 
revealing  conscripts  .already  doubl¬ 
ing  around  the  parade  grounds  of 
the  army  camps  near  the  airport. 
Everybody  wants  to  sleep,  but  the 
driver  switches  on  his  public  ad¬ 
dress  system  to  announce  it  is  360 
km.  to  Ei  Arish,  where  we  will 
transfer  to  an  Israeli  bus.  This  is  the 
capital  of  the  Sinai  and  until  April 
26,  when  Israel  makes  its  final 
withdrawal  from  Sinai,  marks  the 
border. 

THE  DRIVER  points  out  the  sights. 
This  is  the  airport.  This  collection  of 
houses  is  called  Peace  City.  Just  in 
case  anybody  is  nodding  off  he  puts 
a  belly  dancing  tape  on. 

The  Palestinian  from  Nablus 
grimaces.  Egyptians  sound  loud  to 
most  other  Arabs,  particularly  the 
Lebanese  -  who  think  their  accent 
most  unrefined.  -  - 

First  stop  is  ju$  before  the  Suez 
Canal  ax  a  roadside  desert  cafe  cal¬ 
led  Sixth  October,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War. 

A  40-year-old  kibbutznik  called 
Ya’acov  Gilboa,  who  had  come  to 
Israel  from  Chile  20  years  ago  and 
served  in  that  war,  had  discovered 
his  old  enemies  were  very  likeable 


human  beings.  Nothing  but 
kindness  shown.  People  giving  up 
seats  for  him  on  trains.  Railway  of¬ 
ficials  even  reducing  fares  for  him 
and  the  old  army  friend  he  was 
travelling -with.  Both  men  had 
fought  not  all  that  far  away  from  the 
place  they  were  now  taking  tea, 
although  they  were  chary  about 
details.  “Just  ordinary  soldiers.” 

East  of  the  canal,  crossed  by  fiat- 
bottomed  ferry,  war  memorials 
abound:  the  smashed  concrete-  and 
twisted  steel  of  the  “impregnable” 
Bar-Lev  Linej  derelict  tanks  from 
both  sides;  hatches  up  and  the  guns 
that  failed  them  still  pointing  guiltily 
at  the  enemy. 

Anything  the  armies  failed  to 
salvage  has  been  removed- by  the 
Beduin,  the  real  natives  of  these 
parts.  Stockades  of  woven  thorn  for 
their  animals  are  all  around,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  one  glimpses  a  solitary 
figure  on  a  camel  or  a  donkey  in  the 
dunes.  We  pass  through  a  war- 
devastated  village:  “This  is  now  cal¬ 
led  Sixth  October  Village,”  whispers 
file  man  from  Ntfblus.  - 

There  is  a  stop  to  help  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  driver  whose  Mercedes  is  stuck 
in  some  soft  sand  on  the  shoulder  of. 
the  road.  Among. the  six  men  who' 
get  out  to  push  is  one  of  the  Israelis. 
SHORTLY  BEFORE  H  Arisfa,  the 
Israeli  wearing  the  Moslem  prayer 
cap  replaces  it  with  a  little  green 
kippa  embroidered  with  orange 
ilowers  and.  the  American 
backpackers  remove  their  kefflyas. 
The  other  young  Americans  aboard 


nod  approvingly  to  each  other  at 
this.  They  turn  out  to  be  Jewish 
theology  students  on  a  year's  course 
in  IsraeL 

We  arrive  at  the  border  at  noon. 
Between  them,  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
custom  and  immigration  formalities 
take  two-and-a-half  hours.  The 
Israelis  are  very  thorough,  especial¬ 
ly  with  a  reporter  with  a  lot  of  Arab 
stamps  in  his  passport. 

Alt  cases  and  bags  are  unpacked 
and  empty  suitcases  x-rayed  with  a 
machine  powerful  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  a  lead-lined  tank  with  a  flashing 
red  light  outside.  Shoes  are  taken 
away  and  their  heels  x-rayed 
separately.  For  some  reason,  the 
loofahs  are  also  singled  out  for 
special  treatment. 

It's  all  done  courteously  enough 
by  a  young  man  who  inquires, 
“How’s  Cairo  —  still  stinking?”  But 
the  repacking  leaves  something  to 
be  desired. 

On  our  new  bus  everybody  wants 
to  sleep  so  the  Israeli  driver,  who 
has  bad  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
some  of  his  passengers  while  the 
potential  security  risks  were  being 
processed,  demands  that  one  of  the 
theology  students  recites  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  prayer  over  the  loudspeaker 
system:  “Didn't  understand  a  word 
of  it,”  says  bis  friend  when  he 
returned  to  his  seat.  As  we  move 
off,  the  driver  tunes  into  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  playing  non-stop  pop  between 
hourly  newscasts  in  Hebrew. 

We  pass  through  a  scrub  and 
cactus  country  that  seems  entirely 
populated  by  adolescent  Beduin 
girls  in  flowing  black  robes  chasing 
sheep  and  goats  with  large  sticks. 
Nymphs  and  shepherds.  “Just  to 
think  all  this  is -going  back  to 
Egypt,”  says  one  of  the  theology 
students  wonderingly. 

But  his  friend  is  asleep.  The  rest 
of  us  have  to  listen  to  a  Geoigie 
Fame  record  made  about  the  time 
the  Israelis  first  captured  the  ter¬ 
ritory. 

(London  Observer  Service) 
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To  the  tduor  of  'I  he  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  analysis  ol  Meir 
Merita v  in  his  anicle  of  March  16, 
“Begua’s  search  for  legitimacy,”  is 
essentially  correct.  Mr.  Begin’* 
motivation  in  seeking  to  erase  from 

the  record  the  Revisionist  move¬ 
ment’s  ideological  and  political  guilt 
of  incitement  to  violence  in  those 
early  tunes,  however  laudable  m  his 
own  eyes,  is  this  time  misguided  and 
can  quite  possibly  boomerang.  Mr. 
Merhav’s  conclusion  that  Begin 
cannot  lose  is  erroneous. 

After  alL  Mr.  Begin  has  been  at 
the  helm  of  the  seat  ot  power  now 
lor  quite  a  tew  years.  The  Likud  to¬ 
day  represents  the  establishment 
and,  with  the  passage  ot  time,  an 
aura  ot  respectability  is  inevitably 
bound  to  entrench  itself  around  the 
party.  Many  of  usjvyho  have  lived 
through  the  early  volatile  period  ot 
the  Revisionist  movement  —  in¬ 
cluding  file  penod  both  before  and 
after  the  Arlosorotl  murder  —  (and 
there  are  quite  a  tew  of  us  still  stag¬ 
gering  around),  have  made  our  os¬ 
tensible  peace  (whether  willingly  or 
unwillingly)  with  the  present  and 
are  prepared  to  give  Mr.  Begin  his 
due. 

That  early  formative  penod  is  fast 
fading  and  receding  into  oblivion. 
The  present  generation  surely  has 
little  interest  m  a  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  on  what  transpired  3U  years 
ago. '  Is  Mr.  Begin,  Mr.  Shabtai 
Tevet’s  book  notwithstanding,  real¬ 
ty  prepared  to  take  upon  himself  the 
unnecessary  nsk  ot  raking  up  these 
old  ashes?  Mr.  Merhav  places  a 
great  deal  of  store  (and  not  without 
some  justification)  m  Labour  bungl¬ 
ing,  as  a  basis  tor  hxs  conclusion  that 
Begin  cannot  lose.  But  Labour  has  ‘ 
neither  to  reiterate,  deny  nor  rehash 
the  charges  ot  hail  a  century  ago. 
All  it  has  to  do  is  simply  make 
available  some  excerpts  from  the 
pens  ot  some  ot  the  gentlemen  in 
question  from  their  own  Revisionist 
press  of  that  penod  and  from  some 
ot  the  documents  read  in  evidence 
at  the  Arlosorotl  tnaL  In  effect,  a 
self-portrait.  T  hese  men  were  idols 
of  Revisionist  youth:  Betar  and  the 
Revisionist  movement  as  a  whole 
stood  firmly  behind  every  provoca¬ 
tion  .perpetrated  under  their 
leadership.  May  1  otter  just  a  tew 
choice  samplings? 

Aba  Achimein  - 

1 )  “We  must  create  groups  tor  ac¬ 
tion;  to  exterminate  the  Histadrut 
physically;  they  are  worse  than 
Arabs;  bombs  into  their 
gatherings.” 

2)  “Boys,  you  can  send  to  the 
devil  all  the  General  Zionists  in  the 
Revisionist  Forty.  Better  learn  how 
to  handle  a  gun.” 

3)  “It  is  by  the  amount  ol 
-UoQdshedrihat 

revolution,  and  not  by  the  beautihtt*- 
ideas  for  which  the  blood  is  shed.” 

4)  “The  concept,  ’political  crime’ 
is  one  whose  criminality  is  of  purely 
subjective  nature:  the  criminal  and 
those  in  league  with  him  not  only 
refuse  to  see  it  as  a  crime,  but 
regard  it  as  an  act  of  positive  value.” 

“Sicarii  arise  because  they  realize 
that  they  are  seif-sacrificing 
volunteers,  and  that  the  act  of 
murder  will  be  regarded  by,  many  as  ’ 
an  heroic  deed  and  •  a  positive 
achievement.  Therefore  the  Sicarii 
is  responsible  for  his  deed  only 
juridically.” 


“The  terror  of  the  Sicarii  is  car¬ 
ried  through  by  anonymousTi crocs. 
Their  state  of  mind  compels  them  to 
murder  and  makes  them  prepared 
to  be  murdered.” 

(The  Revisionist  deification  of 
violence  finds  its  most  vigorous  ex¬ 
pression  in  Aba  Achimcir’s  Megilat 
Sikarlkin  (The  Tractate  of  the 
Sicarii).  Revisionist  leaders  of  that 
time  such  as  Aba  Achimeir  and  Uri 
Zvi  Greenberg  have  repeatedly  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Revisionists  are 
the  modem  heirs  of  the  Sicarii. 
Sicarii  are  referred  to  as  bandits  by 
Josephus  in  his  “Wars  of  the  Jews.”) 

5)  “He  who  kills  for  robbery  is  a 
murderer,  but  the  Sicarii  who  kins 
the  hero  of  the  ruling  regime  is  not 
just  a  murderer.  It  is  morally  per¬ 
missible  to  kill  for  the  good  ol 
society.  It  is  not  the  murder  alone 
that  determines  the  verdict;  it  is  the 
purpose  for  which  the  murder  was 
committed.” 

Uri  Zvi  Greenberg: 

1)  ‘The  periodical  Haxith  Ha'am. 
(a  Revisionist  organ  in  Tel  Aviv) 
must  make  itself  beloved  for  its 
truth  and  for  its  holy  falsehood.” 

2)  ’The  Ha'am  is  getting  better 
and  better  as  far  as  propaganda  is 
concerned...  Yevin  (its  editor),  sm¬ 
ear  it  on  thick.  Arrange  a  crying 
headline.  About  what  arid  in  whose 
name  did  Ariosoroff  confer  with 
Abas  Hitrai...  ‘Ariosoroff! 
Ariosoroff  -ought  to  be  made  a 
target  for  the  arrows!...  Exaggerate 
as  much  as  possible;  many  attacks 
and  much  bitterness  and  many 
pretensions  in  the  same  issue...” 

3)  T  urgo  you  to  be  more  active. 
Talk  less  with  people.  Work 
devotedly  and  diligently  and  be 
cautious.  Call  those  Sanbalats  ‘San- 
b slats!’  Start  scandals.  Say  they  are 
thieves.  This  will  reverberate  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  diaspora.” 
(Sanbalat  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
name  for  traitor.  Historically,  San¬ 
balat  was  the  leader  of  the 
Samaritans  who  interfered  with  and 
hindered  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Sanbalat  was  Uri  Zvi 
Greenberg's  pet  name  for  Labour 
Zionists.) 

4)  “Do  you  think  that  a  death 
sentence  is  enough  for  the  San¬ 
balats?  They  ought  to  be  torn  to 
pieces,  to  be  eaten  by  mice.” 

5)  “Dr.  AriosorofTs  proposal  that 
we  discontinue  the  boycott  and  that 
we  compromise  with  Hitler  merely 
for  the  sake  of  money  is  very 
strange  and  suspicious...  The  Jewish 
people  has  -always  known  how  to. . 
deal  with  those  who  sold  the  honour 
of  their  nation  and  its  Tom,  and  it 
will  know  today  also  hoW  to  react  to 
this  shameful  deed...”  (Printed  a 
day  before  the  Ariosoroff  murder.) 

Y,  Jabotinsky;  . 

vant  Fair),  is  busy  with  the  fair,  so 
he  is  compelled  to  negotiate  with 
government  officials.  Aba  Achimeiir 
must  fight  these  officials.  We  need 
both  these  men,  both  file  bomb- 
throwers  and  the  exhibition  direc¬ 
tors” 

2)  “I  take  my  hat  off  to  my  friend 
and  teacher,  Achimeir.” 

•  All  of  the-  above  is  documented; 
sources- readily  available  and  only 
constitutes  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
-writings -an  hand.  •  „ 

RALPH  COHEN 

Herzliya. 


FLOGGING  A  DEAD  HORSE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  ■ 

Sir,  —  It  is  indeed  regrettable  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  chosen  to 
use  the  term  “blood  libel”  in  referr¬ 
ing  to  the  Ariosoroff  murder  and  its 
aftermath.  It  has  iqpg  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  historians-and  the  general 
public  that  this  term  refers  to  the 
ritual  murder  accusations  for  which 
the  Jewish  people  has  paid  a  bitter 
price  through  file  centuries.  Surely 
Mr.  Begin  is  aware  of  this  and  his 
repeated'  use  of  this  terminology  is 
an  all  too  obvious  attempt  to  befud¬ 
dle  the  issue. 

A  murder  charge  is  not-  a  blood 
libeL  The  defendants  in  the  case 
were  tried  and  acquitted  of  the 
charges.  Naturally,  as  in  every 
court  verdict,  there  are  different 
opinions  as  to  its  validity.  More  so 
where  poiitzcai  or  ideological  issues 
are  involved.  The  faithful  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  and  the  sceptics  to 
doubL  No  judicial  -commission-  of 
inquiry  can  pass  judgment  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  affect  individual  beliefs 
or  conscience,  in  this  case,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  asking  the  judicial 
commission  not  only  to  confirm  the. 
innocence  of  the  defendants,  but  to 
testify  that  they  could  not  even  have 
contemplated  the  heinous  crime 
with  which  they  were  charged.  That 
is  a  mighty ‘big  order  for  jurists,  no 
matter  how  highly  qualified  they 
are. 

The  Dreyfus  affair  is  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  past.  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  ex¬ 
onerated  by  the  French  courts  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Yet  there 
were  millions  of  French  people 
then,  and  many  today,  who  believed 
and  continue  to  believe  that 
Dreyfus  was  guilty  and  was  cleared 
through  the  influence  and  machina¬ 
tions  of  a  Jewish-Masonic- Liberal- 
Socialist  cabal.  What  would  we 
think  if  the  head  of  a  French  con¬ 
temporary  right-wing,  conservative, 
reactionary  government  were.to  'de¬ 
mand  the  appointment  of  a  judicial 
commission  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  with  specific  in¬ 
structions  to  bring  in  a  verdict  that 
Dreyfus  was  indeed  guilty?  He 
would  be  laughed  out  of  court  and 
that’s  exactly  what  should  happen 
to  this  blatant  attempt  to'  revise 
history. 

What  Mr.  Begin  told  his  mother 
in  Warsaw  in  1933  is  very  touching* 
but  not  relevant.  The  late  great  Rav 
Kook's  reputed  offer  to  sweaf  on  a 
Tora  -scroll  on  Yam  Kippur  failing 
on  a  Sabbath,  at  the  Ne’-ua  sendee, 
before  the  open  Holy  Ark,  that 
Stavskywas  “innocent  and' pure, "is 
hardly  admissible  in  courts  of  law. . 
Rav  Kook’s  faith  in  Stavsky’s  in¬ 
nocence  is  not  evidence. 


Mr.  Begin  has  well  earned  his 
laurels  as  a  master  of  obfuscation.  It 
is  time  he  rested  on  them  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  life-and- 
death  problems  which  beset  this 
country.  Flogging  a  dead  horse  may' 
bring  a  million  headlines,  but  it  does 
nothing  to  help  solve  problems 
which  really  matter. 

SAMUEL  H.  ABRAMSON 
Jerusalem.  . 


BEAUTY  SPOTS 
NEAR  TIBERIAS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — ■  It  was  interesting  to  read 
He  IgA  Du  dm  in’s  recent  article 
about  Tiberias  and  its  surroundings; 
but  it  was  a  pity  chat  she  missed  out 
on  two  places  of  beauty  on  her 
route.  At  -fiie  northern  lip  of  the 
Kinneret  is  a  200-dunam  park 
developed  by  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  and  called  Jordan  Park.  Here, 
she  would  have  found  picnic  tables, 
nature  trails,  ancient  mills  alongside 
bubbling  streams  under  beautiful 
fully-grown  trees. 

A  little  further  south,  half-way 
between  Jordan  Park  and  rite  Kursi 
intersection  which  Ms.  Dudman 
mentions,  is  the  holiday  village  of 
Ramot  run  by  the  moshav  of  the 
same  name.  Here,  A-shaped 
bungalows  and  wooden  Dutch 
caravans  offer  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
first-class  hotel  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  your  own  home,  with 
horse-riding,  a  swimming  pool, 
restaurant  and  night  chib  on  the 
spot  and  a  full  range  of.  entertain¬ 
ment  programmes  and  activities  for 
youngsters  during  the  season.  The 
JNF  prepared  the  hilly  terrain  for 
the  infrastructure  of  the  village  and 
also  planted  the  forest  which  en¬ 
compasses  the  hill,  as  well  as  a 
scenic  route  which  parallels  the 
main  highway  along  the  hillside. 

As  for  the  picnic  areas  along  the 
Kinneret,  this  is  part  of  an  overall 
plan  being  carried.out  by  the  JNF 
together  with  the  Kinneret 
Authority,  to  develop  the  entire 
eastern  bank  of  the  Kinneret  as  a 
major  recreation  centre  in  Israel. 
Over  10  kilometres  of  continuous 
picnic  spots,  parking  areas  and 
forest  roads  are  being  prepared  by 
Che  JNF  for  the  coming  vacation 
season. 

YITZHAK  GOLAN 
JNF  Spokesman 

,  Jerusalem. 

CHILD  ADOPTIONS 

7b  the  Editor  of  The  Jenaatrm  Post 

Sir,  —  S.S.  Assaf  s  article  on  child 
adoptions  (March  28)  mentions  the 
proposal  in  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs*  draft  law  of 
December  ‘  1980,  providing  For  an 
officially  appointed  appeal  board  to 
hear  appeals  against  rejections  of 
adoptive  family  applicants  by  the 
Ministry'*  adoption  service,  this 
proposal  being  omitted  in  (he  bill 
presented  to  the  Knesset  as  well  as 
in  the  law  finally  passed. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Public  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  setup  in  1976  by 
the  then  Minister  of  Justice  to 
review  the  law  on  adoptions,  I' 
would,  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee’s  report  and  recommeu- 
datfpnraubmitted  in  October  1979 
provision  em¬ 
powering  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs  in  consultation 
with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  lo 
promulgate  regulations  relating  to 
the  selection  of  candidates  as  adop¬ 
tive.  parents,  including  procedures 
for  filing  applications  ,  and  appeals 
against  injections.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  proposed  an  appeal  board 
of  three,  composed  of  a  jurist,  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  or  psychologist  and  a  social 
worker. 

In  fairness  to  the  distinguished 
members  erf  the  committee,  1  must 
say  that  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
this  recommendation,  or  the  subse¬ 
quent  proposal  of  the  ministry,  was 
not  presented  for  consideration  by 
the  Knesset. 

MOSHE  ETZlOm 

Jerusalem. 

PENFRIENDS 

OB  IAN O  SHEDRACK  (23),  of  St. 
Peter’s  Sec.  School,  Achina,  P.O.B. 
8Z,  Aguata  LGA.,  Anambra  Slate, 
Nigeria,  is  an  Ibo  who  would  like  to 
have  Israeli  peofriends  of  his  age. 
He  teaches  literature' and  economic 
theory  in  a  secondary  sctaooL 


14/18  Rehov  Hativat  Yerashalayim,  opposite  David's  Tower 

-  Concert  of  Classical  Music 
performed  by  the  Israel  Flute  Quartet 

/.  Uri  S  ho  ham,  flute:  Rafael  Frenkel,  violin; 

.  .Robert  Moses,  viola:  Yoram  Afprfn,  ceilo 

Patron:  Minister  of  Tourism.  Mr.  Avraham  Sharir 
on  Jamas  Fait  Lane,  Arts  and.  Crafts  Lana,  Jerusalem 
Monday.  April  12,  6  p.m. ' 


Only-two  days  left  in  which  to  visit  the  Ysmin  Moshe  Artists’  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Visiting  hours:  10  a.m.-l  p.m.  During  the  intermediate  days  of 
Passover:  10  a.m.-l  p.m.;  4-10  p:m. 


Ministry  of  Tourism 


Jerusalem  Municipality 
East  Jerusalem  Development  Ltd. 


*  JUST  OPE n ED 
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Sverdloff  shocks 


play 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
HHR2LIYA  -—  There  were  upsets 
galore  yesterday  in  the  Israel  Tennis. 
Association's  annual  Pessah  Inter¬ 
national  Championships  here^  with 
three  of  the  four  seeds  going  out  to 
unseeded  opponents  in  the  women's 
singles  quarter-finals  and  two  seeds 
bang  in  the  second  -  round  of  .the 
men's  singles, 

Ruthi  Sverdloff  .was  the  day’s 
leading  giant-killer,  beating  no.  1 
seed .  Rakefet  Binyamini  7-6,  6-1, 
while  Sagit  Doron  edged  third- 
seeded  Sarit  Shalev  7-6,  6-7,  6-4. 
The  two  16-year-old  winners  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  one  month  of  sue-  - 
cessful  tournament  competition]  in 
Australia. 

Top-seeded  Shlomo  GlicJkstein. 
was  unruffled  by  the  shocks,  con¬ 
ceding  only  three  games  in  his  two 
opening  matches  at  -  the  Dan- 
Accadia  Hotel  courts. 

Taxni  Levin,  the  No.  4  seed,  was 
defeated  6-2,  6-3  by  Uana  Berger, 
leaving  no.  2  Orly  Bialistocki.as  the 


New  Ashkelon 
stadium 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AYTV.  —  The  festive  opening 
of  the  Ashkelon  Tennis  Centre's 
1,600-seat .  stadium,  educational 
complex  and  landscape, gardens 
takes  place  at  330  this  afternoon, 
marking  the  completion  of  the 
building  programme,  for  the  year- 
old  centre.  . 

The  17-CQUTt  facUity  is  a  project 
of  the  Israel  Tennis  Centres, 
together  with  the  UK  Joint  Israel' 
Appeal  —  within  the  framework  of 
the  JIA’s  Project  Renewal  program¬ 
me  for  Ashkelon. 

A  delegation  of  more-  than  100 
donors  from  Britain  are  to  attend 
today's  opening,  to  which  the  public  . 
is  invited.  Among  the-  guests  of 
honour  will  be  Israel's  tennis  cham¬ 
pion,  Shlomo  Glickstein,  who  was  ■ 
bom  in  Ashkelon  and  learned  the 
game  at  the  southern  town's  then 
one-court  Shimshon  club. 


in  French  open 


■  RmM  SvcrdfofT  . 

only  surviving  seed  m  the  semi¬ 
finals.  -■/ 

•  West  Germany's  Alex  Moronz 
-  caused  the  major  shock  among  the 
men,  coming  through  7-5,  6-2 
against  third-seeded.  Elion  5ina£ 
Udi  Ainas  put  out  eighth  seed  Steve 
Rosenberg  6-2, 6-2,  to  qualify  for  a 
quarter-final'  against  Glickstein 
tomorrow..  Ib  the  -  day’s  .'tightest 
match  -leading,  junior  Menashe  Tsur 
squeezed  jrast  former  long-time 
champion  Y^osiiua  Shalem'  6-4,  4- 
6,  7-6  in  A  150-aiinute  marathon1. 

Play,  contmues  today  at  2  p.m. 
Tournament  manager  is  Lee 
Berman.  . 


Valenzuela's  debut 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  Fernando 
Valenzuela  made  a  great  £$82  debut' 
bn  Saturday,  when  he  blanked  the 
San  Diego  Padres  for  six  innings  to 
give  his  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  a  6-0 
victory.  Dusty  Baker  hit  a  homer. 

'  -The  New  York  Meta  got  a  $-5 
decision  over  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
largely  due  to  Daye'Klingman  driv¬ 
ing  in  five  nun  with  a  homer,  while 
Pat  Zacftry  hurled  a  no-hitter  for  7 
innings/ 

In  otter  Nteteui  LufW  -swca,  the  Sm 
Fraacbca  Gi^Msteat  the  Oadwd  Re*  7-5; 
the  PHtthwfk  Ptntm  tomwU  thtSt.  Loob  Cw- 
Sub  U-7;  the. If  ewe  City  Itpyih  f — 4  the 
Detroit  Tigeis  5-3.  la  the  Aroofcw  Lupe,  tte 
CafifondeAnsehuhtnud  the  Maaroota  Tube 
8-1;  the  Bortaa  Red  Seat  defeated  the  Bahtean 
Orodes  2-0;  the  Texas  Raafen  ueehanfled  the 
Ctevdand  laifl—  8-3;  the  Toracto  Blae  Jtyt  . 
scraped  past  the  Mlhnafcec  Bmao  3-2;  the 
Mentteal  Rapne  giwaidsd  thePhfladc^MaPyi- 
fies  11-3;  the  Atieata  Braves  tamed  the  U— Cue 
AdwK  _ ' 

Rugby  postponed 

TEL  a'VJV,  —  Saturday's  scteduM  Netioaaf 
Raghy  Leapt  Oaapkmhp  pfaiy-off  between 
kibbacdu  of  Ha'Ogar  snd  Yhre'el  was  post- 


MONTE  CARLO  (AP).  -  Six¬ 
time  French  Open  champion  Bjorn 
Borg  has  decided  not  to  enter  that 
Grand  Slam  tennis  evjnt  this  year  to 
defend  the  title  he  won  last  year, 
because  of  a  ruling  that  would  force 
him  to  go  through  the  qualifying 
round,  his  coach  Lennart  Bergelin 
said  yesterday  at  the  Monte  Grand 
Prix  tournament  here. 

The  25 -year-old  Borg  ended  a. 
five-month  tournament  break,  the 
longest  of  his  career,  to  play  in  the 
tournament  He  was  eliminated  in 
straight  sets  on '  Thursday  in  a 
quarter-final  match  by  France’s 
Yannick  Noah. 

The  deadline  for  a  player  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  intention  to  play  in  the 
French  Open,  ends  at  midnight 
tonight.  The  two-week  French  tour-  ‘ 


nament,  the  first  Grand  Slam  event 
of  the  year,  begins  on  May  24. 

.  '‘Bjorn  has  decided  not  to  play 
the  French  Open  this  year  because 
be  doesn’t  want  to  go  through  the 
qualifying  round,”  Bergelin  said. 
“We  haven't  yet  made  a  decision 
about  Wimbledon.” 

The  All-England  club,  which  runs 
Wimbledon,  is  meeting  this  Thurs¬ 
day  to  discuss  the  25-year-old 
Borg's  qualifying  status.  “We  wiU 
probably  be  making  an  announce¬ 
ment  on  whether  Borg  will  play  at 
Wimbledon  next  week  in  Tokyo” 
-  Bergelin  said. 

.  Borg  will  be  playing  an  exhibition 
match  in  Japan  next  week-end.  The 
world's  top  player  for  27  con- 
.  secutive  months,  Borg  has  dropped 
to  sixth  place  in  the  rankings. 


Vilas  takes  Monte  Carlo  title 


MONTE  CARLO  (AP)  —  Argen¬ 
tina's  Guillermo  Vilas  took  his  first 
.  match-point  on  the  72nd.  rally 
yesterday  to -upset  top  seed  Ivan 
Lendl  of  Czechoslovakia  6-1,  7-6, 6- 
3  in  the  final  of  the  championship 
match  of  the  5300,000  Moi$e  Carlo 
Grand  Prix  tennis  tournament. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Vilas, 
the  No.2  seed,  has  won  the  title  at 
this  major  clay  court  tournament. 
Monaco's  Princess  Grace  presented 
Vilas  with  the  winner's  cup.  He  won 
the  title  in  1976. 

The  29-year-old  Argentinian, 

The  Walras’  Iead3 
the  Masters 

AUGUSTA  (AP).  —  Craig  Stadler, 
ambushed  by  a  double  bogey 
earlier,  birdied  his  last  three  holes 
for  a  S-onder-par  67  and  took  a  3- 
stroke  command  lead  on  Saturday 
in  the  third  round  of  the  46th 
Masters  Golf  Tournament.  Stadler, 
nicknamed  “The  Walrus,”  an  un¬ 
known  compared  to  his  com¬ 
petitors,  completed  three  trips  over 
the  flowered  hills  of  the  Augusta 
National  Golf  Club  course  with  a 
211  total,  5  under  par. 


ranked  fourth,  needed  two  hours 
and  39  minutes  to  post  his  straight-' 
sets  victory  over  the  22-year-old 
Czech,  who  last  week  wrested  the 
No.  2  spot  in  the  rankings  from 
American  Jimmy  Connors. 

-  Vilas  earned  560,000  as  the  win¬ 
ner,  while  Lendl  look  home  a  S30,- 
000  doDar  runners-up  cheque.  The 
poetry-writing  Vilas,  who  published 
a  second  volume  of  his  poems  last 
year,  never  lost  a  single  set  in  the 
tournament.  ■ 

Basketball  play-offs 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Two  basketball 
championship  play-off  games  will 
be  played  at  the  Yad  Eliahu 
Stadium  this  week,  Hapoel  Ramat 
Gan  facing  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv 
tonight  and  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv 
playing  -Hapoel  Ramat  Gan  on 
’  Thursday  night. 

In  this  top  finals  group,  Maccabi 
Tel  Aviv  one  currently  in  the  lead, 
following  their  89-73  midweek  win 
against  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv.  Each 
squad  plays  the  two  others  twice, 
the  team  emerging' top  of  this  group 
to  be  awarded  the  League  title  and 
the  all  important  place  in  next 
season's  European  championships. 
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suited  to  your  lifestyle  and  children's  education 

Traditional  atmosphere  Quality  of  life  Modern,  construction 


JERUSALEM 

Gilo,  1.  2.  3.  4  rooms 
26-1 16  sq.m. 

From  IS  453.960 
Rehov  Tel  Hsi.  3.  4  rooms 
118-158  sq.m.  line!,  tiled  roof) 

From  IS  1,818,750. 


RAANANA 

Mishkenot  Raananim 

4.  4 W.  5  rooms 
100-150  sqm  - 

From  IS  963,210 

SHOPS 
71-261  sq.m. 

From  IS  1,099.010 


GIVAT  SHMUEL 

Mishkenot  Amirim 

4  rooms 

106- 114  sq.m. 

From  IS  1,031 .110  ' 


PETAH  T1KVA 

Mishkenot  Ganim 

3,  4  rooms 
78-11 5sq.m. 


For  more  than  45  years.  Mishab  has 
been  earning  a  great  reputation  as 
builders  of  modern  housing 
developments  for  the 

Religious  Public 

throughout  IsraeL 


For  religious  efigibles  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Construction 

In  Jerusalem 
During  April 

An  additional  loan  with  particularly 
favourable  terms  is  available  — 
.Up  to  IS  150.000 
On  top  of  the  regular  loans 


GIVATAYIM 

4  rooms 
111-117  sq.m. 

From  IS  1.906,050 


Kiryat  Herzog 

•3  rooms 

1 

75-78  sq.m. 

From  IS  750,780 

1 

.J 

’S 

m 

Campaign 


RISHON  LEZION 

414  room  cottages 

140  sq.m. 

From  IS  1,635,420 


OTi  IS  691,610 


the  price 
fl  1  -  15 


gage  up  to 
400,000 


KFAR  SABA 

4.  5  rooms,  also  for 
the  nonreligious  public 
115-132  sq.m. 

From  IS  970,970 


mmmmm 


Prices  are  net,  after  3%  deduction  but  do  not  include' VAT.  Prices  apply  during  campaign  only. 

.  our  sales  offices  will  be  open  during  Pessah  week.  8  a.m.-l  P-m. 


MISHAB 

Housing,  Building  and 
Development  Co.  Ltd. 


Tel  Aviv,  27  Lilienblum,  Tel.  03-658144 
Jerusalem,  1  Hagidem,  Tel-  02-224181 
Haifa,  3  Arlosoroff.  Tel.  04-668(349 


LOT  MEL 

an  old  piano.  It  needed  a  lot  of 
repairs,  so  I  took  it  to  the  Goren 
Piano  Workshop  at  8  Rehov 
Tuval  (behind  TV  House).  .Their 
master  craftsmen  made  it  as 
good  as  new  and  visitors  can 
watch  them  at  work.  Their 
charges  were  quite  reasonable 
and  *it  now  has  a  Goren 
Guarantee*.  I  also  signed  up  for 
their  maintenance  and  tuning 
service.  GOREN  PIANOS  also 
have  a  wide  selection  of  new 
and  second-hand  pianos. 
(Grotrtan,  Kawai,  Ibach. 
Yamaha.  Shimmler  etc).  Their 
services  include  import,  sales, 
rental,  repair,  tuning. 
.  maintenance.  You  can  deal  with 
Goren  with  complete 
confidence.  They  also  sell 
organs,  musical  instruments  and 
sheet  music.  GOREN  PIANOS, 
the  most  preferred  company. 
1981-1982.  12  REHOV 
SHAMAI.  Tel.  226544.  9—1. 
4—7.  Friday  9—1. 

OUMAND 

OTHERS... 

New  immigrants  with  rights  and 
even  "vatikim"  looking  for  a 
reliable  personal  import  agency, 
know  they've  arrived  when  they 
contact  KEF.  With  plenty  of 
experience.  KEF  can  advise, 
purchase,  ship,  insure,  clear 
customs.,  deliver  and  service  all 
major  brands  of  tax  free 
appliances.  KEF  offers  better 
discounts  than  New  York,  know 
all  the  “special  deals"  offered  by 
the  Sochnut  and  the  new  laws 
for  immigrants.  Special  new 
interior  design  service.  KEF.  1 1 
Lincoln  St.  Tel.  02-243642.  9 
a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.  or  by 
appointment. 


AHEAD  OF 
THE  HELD 


SPORTS  HYGIENE,  the  capital’s 
oldest  sports  outfitters  comes  in 
first  when  quality  *and  service 
are!  the  prizes.  Clothes,  equip- 
qpenteand  a  coesstmesrfer-  every-, 
sport'  —  Tennis  (Wilson.  Head. 
Snauwaert.  Davis  etc.).  Basket- 
bail.  Diving  and  Snorkeling. 
Swimming.  Football,  Badmin¬ 
ton, —  it's  all  here.  Camping 
and  picnic  gear,  garden  fur¬ 
niture.  sunshades.  Exercise 
bikes  for  the  home.  Plus  a  large 
range  of  leisure  clothes,  jeans 
by  FU’S,  LaCoste.  Levi’s.  New 
York  —  New  York,  and  ex¬ 
clusive  shirts  by  LaCoste  and 
Homme.  Children's  sports 
clothes  by  Honigman  for  the 
budding  atheiete.  With  a  selec¬ 
tion  second  to  none  SPORTS 
HYGIENE,  most  preferred  store 
1982.  is  sure  to  please.  5 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA.  Tel. 
222684.  8.30-1.  4-7.  Friday 
8.30-2. 


glima 

HOTS  THE  NEW 
STYLES  ARE 
*|r  IN  THE  STORES 


Glima’s  original  new  styles  and 
designs  for  spring  and  summer 
are  catching  the  eye  of  the 
fashion  conscious  all  over  town. 
Casual  caftans,  harem  trousers, 
dresses,  jumpsuits,  shirts  and 
btouses.  each  one  handprinted 
with  intriguing  Israeli  folklore 
designs.— Distinctively  different 
GLIMA  fashions  in  soft  jersey, 
one  size  fits  all.  Fabulous  for 
Pessah  parties.  GLIMA.  10  Ben 
Hillei.  Jerusalem;  Dizengoff 
Centre  (The,  Bridge  Floor)  Tel 
Aviv  and  better  stores 
everywhere.  Bargain  seconds 
(up  to  50%  off)  from  the  factory 
shop.  160  Jaffa  Rd..  Jerusalem. 
9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

VIDEO  CASSETTE 
RECORDERS 
REPAIRED  a 

AND  _ 

SERVICED..  rSSrtf' ) 


AVISSAR's  .  qualified 
professionals,  graduates  of 
Sanyo's  Spitzer  Engineering 
Centre  in  Switzerland,  repair 
and  service  SANYO  and  other 
video  recorders  speedily  and 
efficiently.  Also  cameras.  TVs, 
tape  decks  etc.  Their  insurance 
guarantee  is  a  must.  AVISSAR. 
38  BEN  YEHUDA.  Tel.  234754. 
240243 


SHOP  AT  EASE 
OVER  THE  PHONE 

ISA  B  RAC  HA,  the  new  family 
run  super-market  in  Ma'alot 
Dafna  will  lake  your  order 
order  over  the  phone  and  home 
deliver  —  so  convenient  and 
time  saving.  They've  a  wide 
selection  of  kosher  for  Pessah 
groceries,  fruit  and  veg.  frozen 
foods,  cleaning  materials, 
confectionery  etc.  eta.  ail  at 
reasonable  prices.  Their  English 
speaking  staff  are  very  helpful. 
Well  worth  a  visit  especially  for 
purse  conscious  families.  ISA 
BRACHA  FAMILY 

SUPERMARKET.  48  MA'ALOT 
DAFNA.  behind  Pomerantz 
Centre.  Tel.  289270.  714153. 
By  car  Rehov  Yakim  off  Shmuei 
Hanavi.  Open  non-stop  6.30 
a.m.-7  p.m. 


NEW  24-HOUR 
VEHICLE  ROAD 
SERVICE  IN  THE 
JERUSALEM  AREA 

Road  service  plus  full  towing 
sen/ice  are  just  two  of  the  new 
benefits  of  membership  in  the 
AUTOCHECK  ROAD  SAFETY 
CLUB.  For  from  IS  990 
(according  to  model)  you  get 
FREE  road  service  in  the 
Jerusalem  Area.  FREE  towing  if 
necessary.  FREE  annual  tests 
and  necessary  test  adjustments, 
as  many  FREE  diagnostic  safety 
checks  as  you  require,  unlimited 
wheel  and  headlight 
adjustments.  FREE  tyre  repairs 
plus  5%  discount  on  new  tyres. 
FREE  labour  for  oil  changes, 

10%  off  electrical  work  and 
batteries.  1 0%  off  car  insurance 
and  dozens  of  other  savings. 
THIS  IS  A  GENUINE  MONEY 
SAVER  and  makes  for  safer  , 

driving.  Join  the  hundreds  of 
worry  free  drivers  in  the  . 
AUTOCHECK  ROAD  SAFETY 
.  CLUB. 

Talpiot  Industrial  Zone  (opposite 
car  licence  bureau).  Daily  7.30 
a.m.-4.30  p.m.  Friday  till  2  p.m. 
vTaL  02=7 1 9298-.  02-718363. 


ITS  FERTILISER 
&  PLANTING  TIME 

Spring  is  in  the  air.  roll  up  your 
sleeves,  it's  fertiliser  and 
planting  time.  Pop  in  to  the 
REUVEN1  BROTHERS 
NURSERY  for  a  fabulous  choice 
of  plants,  shrubs,  bulbs  lovely 
dahlias,  apple,  peach,  plum. 
apricot,  and  cherry  trees,  cacti, 
seeds,  compost,  bone  meal, 
liquid  and  other  fertilisers, 
house  plants,  gorgeous  orchids 
at  IS  300.  tools  and 
accessories.  Children's 
seedlings  from  IS  1 .50.  Window 
boxes  at  reduced  prices.  Large 
variety  of  freshly  cut  flowers. 
Sightseeing  by  kindergarten 
groups  welcome  (please  book). 
REUVENI  NURSERY.  65  EMEK 
REFAIM  (by  the  level  crossing)’ 
Tel.  02-634971.  Hours  8  a.m. 
till  dusk,  non-stop. 
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I  /  LEADS  WITH 
\y  I  FASHIONABLE^ 

v  9  accessories' 

Coquette's  spring  collection  of  ■ 
Israeli  and  Italian  Leather  goods 
is  just  what  you  need.  Handbags  a 
for  sport  and  dress  wear,  wallets  » 
and  purees,  belts  and  other  ac- , 
cessories.  And  Just  in.  a  new 
range  of  beautiful  items  in  straw  . 
and  fabric.  Come  feast  your' 
ayes  at  COQUETTE  —  high, 
quality  fashion  for  the  dis-. 
criminating  shopper.  1 1  BEN ' 

YEHUDA. 

HURRY!  HURRY! 
HURRY!  HURRY!  : 

CLASS,  your  solution  to  those, 
last  minute  Pessah  shopping! 
problems.  Beautiful  German  and, 
Italian  glasses  and  glassware  at; 
20%  off.  Coming  ware  '‘fronruj 
oven  to  .able”  at  20%  off..j 
Tablecloths  and  napkins  at  20%t! 
off.  Libby  pickling  jars.  Nordic- 
ware  cake  molds,  plates.  salafL 
bowls.  Japanese  tea  sets,  mugs^ 
cutlery  sets,  dining  sets  and_ 
hundreds  of  beautiful  itemsi 
from  all  over  the  world.  First, 
come,  first  served,  while  stocks 

"mm*,  class: 


ok!»P 


9  HELENE  HAMALKA.  (Tefaho* 
Bldg,  corner  Horiconos).  Sun- 
Thur  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1.30? 
Tel.  222612. 


,0-  *EvoW 


Charters  to  Europe  from  S230  . 
round  trip.  New  York  $649  ; 
return.  S.  Africa  $977  in  12  un- 1 
finked  payments.  Organised 
tours  worldwide.  Enthusiastic ; 
staff.  Ring  them  and  they'll  ring 
you  back  and  arrange' 
everything  to  your  complete : 
satisfaction.  Branch  office  in 
New  York’/ZrON'TOURS’/CCAL 
CENTRE.  Shop  314.  97  Jaffa 
Rd.  (opposite  Bestsellers)  Tel. 
02-244921.  246197. 


ONLY 

THE 

BEST 
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complete  photo, 

VIDEO  8t  AUDIO  — 

VISUAL  SERVICES. 
Richard  Charbit 
and  his  Mirigal 
studio  provide  first 
class  photographic,  BLn 
video  and  audio- 
visual  services  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat. 

They  print  black  and  white  in  an 
hour  and  colour  in  24.  With 
plenty  of  experience  in  wed¬ 
dings.  barmitzvas.  briths.  con.- 
ferences  and  congresses,  their- 
service  is  second  to  none. 
They've  also  a  copying  machine 
that  reduces  things  in  size. 
They're  open  daily  from  7.30 
a.m.  till  9  p.m..  on  Fridays  till  3 
p.m.,  on  Saturdays  from  6  p.m. 
till  9  p.m.  MIRIGAL.  HILTON 
HOTEL  GIVAT  RAM.  Tel.  02- 
536151.  ext.  3151.  24  hour 
emergency  service,  phone  02- 
224341  and  ask  for  496.  Snap! 


For  45  years,  NOHIUT's 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites,  if 
you're  looking  for  a  reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a  visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a  must. 
There  are  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
Plenty  of  interesting  new 
imports  from  Scandinavia. 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE.  4 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA  ST., 
Tel.  02-224064. 


MARHIE  SAIE, 
GENUINE  PESSAH 


PE'ER  MARBEL  will  custom 
design  and  instal  your  kitchen  or 
bathroom.  Experts  using  impor¬ 
ted  marble  will  cast  your  sinks 
and  counter  areas  in  one  piece. 
Wide  selection  of  colours.  Work 
guaranteed.  Complete  range  of 
cabinets  and  fixures  ax  discount 
prices.  PE'ER  MARBEL  (Alex 
Nelson).  25  JAFFA  RD.  (by  the 
Central  Post  Office).  Tel. 
242030.  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 


Spring  is  here 
so  come  and’B^^k 
see  the  large 
range  of 

CANAAN  ladies  BGOLTLOUCuX 
spring  and  summer  fashions  at 
KIBBUTZ  TZORA.  near  Beit 
Shemesh.  Dresses,  blouses, 
skirts,  trousers,  children's  wear 
and  original  handmade  dolls. 
OPEN  SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK. 

10  a.m.-4  p.m.  Fridays  till  noon. 
VlSA/iSRACARD  accepted. 
KiBBUTZ  TZORA.  near  Beit 
Shemesh.  Tel.  02-911981. 


PESSAH  SAMEACH 
TO  ALL  "INSIDE  TRACKERS" ... 


WITH  YOUR 
OWN  HANDS 


Plant  a  tree  in  Israel  with  your 
own  hands.  A  most  meaningful 
and  emotive  link  with  the  Holy 
Land  —  and  one  of  the  most 
inexpensive.  Certificates  given 
for  every  tree  planted.  Celebrate 
your  visit  and  the  80th 
Anniversary  of  the  Keren 
Kayemeth  (JNF).  Phone  02 
635261  or  03-234449  for 
details  of  planting  centres  or 
drop  in  at  the  Kiryat  Menahem 
tree  planting  centre  in 
Jerusalem.  (Bus  13  from  Jaffa 
Rd.  to  last  stop,  follow  signs) 
Open  8  a.m.-2  p.m.  Friday  till 
T2.30. 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

is  an  aicLto  the  discriminating 
consumer.  Whether  a  small 
business,  a  large  enterprise,  a 
-special  service  or  a  distinctive 
product,  advertising  in  this 
column  brings  positive  results. 
Interested?  Then  ring  Ray 
Bernard  at  02-528181. 


J 
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9  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


LTD. 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS 
OF  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  of  the 
-Company  will  be  held  at  the  registered  office  of  the  Bank,  27/31  Yehuda  Halevi  Street, 
Tel  Aviv,'  on  May  4,  1982  at  10.30  a-m. 


AGENDA: 

To  consider  and  if  thought  fit  pass  the  following  resolutions  as  special  resolutions  of  the  Company: 

1-  To  cancel  on  May  11, 19S2  the  rights  granted  under  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company 
to  the  7.596  Redeemable  Preference  shares  of  IS.10  n.v.  each; 

2.  To  divide  on  May  11,  1982  all  7.596  Redeemable  Preference  shares  of  IS.10  n.v.  each  into  IQ 
shares  of  IS.l  elv.  each  and  rn  nrant  to  every  such  Shitarihe  riehts  granted  under  the  Articles  of 
Association  of  the  Company  to  the  Ordinary  "A”  shares,  such  shares  to  rank  equally,  pari  passu, 
with  the  existing  Ordinary  "A"  shares  and  to  -be  denominated  Ordinary  "A”  shares; 

3.  To  cancel  as  from  May  1 1,  1982  paragraphs  4  through  10  of  the  Special  Resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  of  the  Company  on  May  16,  1972; 

4.  That  as  from  May  11,  1982  the  Ordinary  shares  of  the  Company  will  be  denominated  "B” 
shares. 

T«1  Aviv,  April  12,  1082  TTTT  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Shareholders  may  participate  and  vote  at  the  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  either  personally  or 
by  proxy,  and  in  case  of  a  corporation,  by  a  duly  authorized  representative.  In  accordance  with 
Articles  69  and  70  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  an  Instrument  appointing  a 
proxy  or  representative  shall  be  signed  by  the  shareholder  making  the  appointment  or  by  the 
corporation,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  state  the  number  and  cl  ass  lea)  of  shares  In  respect  of  which 
it  is  given  and  shall  be  deposited  at  the  registered  office  not  less  then  48  hours  before  the  time  for 
the  Holding  of  the  Extraordinary  General  Meeting. 

A  proxy  or  a  representative  need  not  be.  a  share  holder  of  the  Company. 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


LTD. 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS 
OF  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  will  be  held  at  the 
registered  office  of  the  Bank,  27-31  Yehuda  Halevi  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  on  Tuesday,  May  4, 
1982  at  10.00  a.m. 


AGENDA: 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  profit  and  loss  account  and  the  balance  sheet  for  1981; 

2.  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors; 

3.  To  approve  as  final  dividends  for  the  year  1981  the  696  dividend  on  the  Preference  shares,  the 
7,596  dividend  on  the  Redeemable  Preference  shares  and  the  interim  dividend  on  the  Ordinary 
and  Ordinary  "A"  shares  at  the  rate  of  3096  paid  oiT December  30,  1981; 

4.  To  elect  Auditors  end  fix  their  remuneration; 

5.  To  transact  any  other  business  that  may  be  transacted  at  an  Ordinary  Meeting. 


Td  Aviv,  April  12,  1882 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Shareholders  may  participate  and  vote  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  either  personally  or 


corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shed]  state  the  number  and  class! es)  of  shares  in  respect  of  which 
it  Is  Riven  end  shall  be  deposited  at  the  registered  office  not  less  then  48  hours  before  the  time  for 
the  holding  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 


A  proxy  or  a  representative  need  not  be  a  shareholder  of  the  Company. 
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HOLIDAY  TIME!! 
DRIVERS— WATCH  OUT 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN!! 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

I  Gel  over  being 
peevish  (5) 

j6  Throw  to  a  certain 
height  (5) 

9  Percy  as  pitcher  (7) 

10  A  yarn  to  floor  you? 

(5) 

11  But  it  has  its  forte  (S) 

12  Excursions  into 
hallucination  (5) 

1 3  She  may  be  soaring  (7) 
15  In  favour  of  reducing 

effort  (3) 

17  Electrical  accessory 
advert?  (4) 

18  In  mind,  we  hear,  is 
John  (6) 

19  German  mouse?  (5) 

20  Friends  for  whom  a 
fellow  perjures  himself 

(6) 

22  A  number  are  in  trou¬ 
ble  (4) 

24  An  amusing  little  af- 
-  terthought  from  Topsy 
'  (3) 

25  A  bird  to  eat?  (7) 

26  It's  quite  all  right  to  be 
a  leg  man  (5) 

27  This  native  is  the  right 
one  to  go  in  a  taxi  (5) 

25  Where  Americans  kiss 
between  meals  (5) 

29  Beast  getting  aliens 
upset  about  nothing 
(3-4) 

30  Gold  or  silver,  perhaps 

(5) 

3 1  A  beast  and  a  bit  of  a 
rotter  (5) 


Use  die  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle. 

r“'|2  |  |3  K  Hb  HHb  f7_  I  tel  l 
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EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 
I  Iron  (5)' 

6  Offspring  (5) 

9  Kettle-drums  (7) 

10  E.g.,  football  (5) 

11  Loose  (5) 

12  Musical  speed  (5) 

13  Judge's  sessions  (7) 
15  Baked  dish  (3) 

17  Thin  (4) 

18  Oak  fruits  (6) 

19  Primary’  (5) 

20  Depended  (6) 

22  Table  mountain  (4) 

24  Attempt  (3) 

25  Vacation  (7) 

26  Allow  in  (5) 

27  Small,  soft  cake  (5) 

28  Bird  of  prey  (5) 

29  Bartering  (7) 

30  Burnt  remains  (5) 

31  Thick  (5) 


J4  A  bird-like  fieldsman? 
(5) 

15  Like  a  threatening 
demand?  (5) 

16  Some  children  we  turn 
up  with  to  make  a 
fresh  start  (5) 

18  When  British  Rail 
break  the  law,  there's 
trouble  (5) 

19  Bad  character  in  a 
good  book  (7) 

21  Find  a  way  to  make 


Leo  act  (6) 

22  Could  he  hire  Mr. 
Eastwood  to  go  out 
East?  (6) 

23  Go  round  and  list  half 
the  team  (6) 

25  Is  Silas  wrong  to  hoist 
them?  (5) 

26  According  to  her,  fifty 
is  one  (4) 

28  Two,  we’re  ’  told,  is 
more  than  is  wanted 
(3) 


DOWN 

2  Sell  a  litre  wrongly  (6) 

.3  Ropey  racehorses?  (6) 

4  Like  some  priggish 
youths  (3) 

5  A  deadly  striker  (5) 

6  Such  an  old  colonel  is 
a  seasoned  cam- 
paigner  (7) 

7-  Not  quite  a  colleen? 
(4) 

8  Eastern  part  of  Swit¬ 
zerland?  (6) 

12  Scoring  efforts  (5) 

13  Different  parts  of  a 
fish  (5) 


Yesterday's  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS.  — 3,  Omul  8,  Ba-Ron.  10,  Rusty.  11,  Rum.  12.  P- 
lead.  13,  Digit- A L  15,  Beu-NY.  18,  Con.  19,  Vi's-age.  21, 
Fanatic.  22,  Rail.  23.  Meal.  24,  Ch-Ul-cd.  26,  Apacbe(  dance).  29, 
Air.  31,  Della.  32,  Flt-men-t.  34,  A -swan.  35,  Age.  36,  Wrist.  37, 
Pigmy.  38.  Helen. 

DOWN.  —  1,  Par-is.  2,  Condc-AL.  4,  Lo-LL.  5,  Arabic.  6, 
Nudes.  7,  S-t-ing.  9,  Rng.  12,  Pan-ache.  14,  Ton(rev).  16, 
Named.  17,  Y-elfe.  19,  V-lll-aln.  20,  Bread.  21,  FinaL  23*  Mer¬ 
maid.  24,  Chaste.  25,  Lit.  27,  Pearl.  28,  C-L-ash.  30,  Enemy.  32, 
Fate.  33,  E-gg. 

Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.  -  3.  Dance.  8.  Cobra.  10,  Rapid.  11,  Mug.  12, 
Viper.  13,  Amnesia.  J5.  Ether.  18.  Net.  19,  Adhere.  21,  Actress. 
22.  Wiry.  23.  Stop.  24,  Monarch.  26,  Lintel.  29.  Nor.  31,  Train. 
32,  Accepts.  34,  Elude.  35,  Err.  36,  Zebra.  37,  Knead.  38, 
Slump.  ■: 

DOWN.  —  1,  Comma.  2,  Urgency.  4,  Aria.  5,  Creeds.  6. 
Earth.  7,  Miner.  9,  Bun,  12,  Vitriol.  14,  Set.  16,  Heath.  17. 
Reaps.  19.  Askance.  20,  Dwelt.  21,  Arena.  23.  Screens.  24, 
Mental.  25,  Roc.  27,  Irked.  28,  Tiers.  30,  Stray.  32.  Adam.  33, 
Pre. 


DOWN 

2  Rest  (6) 

3  Effort  (6) 

4  Pose  (3)  - 

5  Secret  agents  (5) 

6  Look  over  (7) 

7  Storage  tower  (4) 

8  Ragamuffin  (6) 

12  Lukewarm  (5) 

13  Wide  awake  (5) 

14  Sortie  (5) 

15  Snooped  (5)  , 

16  Written  composition 
(5) 

18  Famous  racecourse  (5) 

19  Bumpers  (7) 

21  Builds  (6) 

22  Optical  illusion  (6) 

23  Expensive  furs  (6) 

25  Female  deer  (5) 

26  Stake  (4) 

28  Finish  (3) 


Solutions 
to  todays 
puzzle 
tomorrow 
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Drop  in  hotel  occupancy  last  year  I  General  Motors  workers  forgo  pay  rises 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel's  tourist  hotels  last  year  suf¬ 
fered  a  drop  of  2.4  per  cent  in  bed- 
nights,  according  to  figures  released 
last  week  by  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

According  to  the  official  figures, 
the  hotels  provided  some  93  million 
bed-nights  in  1981.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  hotel  rooms  in¬ 
creased  from  25,000  to  25,800.  In 
fact,  the  drop  in  bed-nights  by 
foreign  tourists  was  even  greater, 
some  6  per  cent,  but  this  was  offset 
‘  by  a  rise  of  9  per  cent  in  occupancy 
by  Israelis  in  the  tourist  hotels. 

The  occupancy  rate  in  1981  was 
52.4  per  cent,  a  drop  of  4  per  cent  in 


comparison  to  1980.  The  highest  oc¬ 
cupancy  rates  were  recorded  at  the 
Dead  Sea  (64  per  cent)  and  Eilat  (62 
per  cent). 

The  country's  hotels  last  year  had 
a  turnover  of  some  IS3.5  bil¬ 
lion,  S307m.,  of  which  some  70  per 
cent  was  received  from  foreign 
tourists  and  paid  in  their  currency. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  2 1 
per  cent  in  dollar  income  compared 
to  1980. 


INDIA.  —  The  World  Bank  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  it  has  approved  a 
5200  million  loan  to  India  to  help 
refineries  expand  their  capacity. 


DETROIT  (Reuter)  r-  United  Auto 
Worker  (UAW)  members  last  week 
narrowly  approved  a  30-monih  con¬ 
tract  with  General  Motors  in  which 
workers  will  give  up  pay  rises  and 
cost-of-living  allowances  in  return 
Far  increased  job  security. 

UAW  President  Douglas  Fraser 
said  that  only  52  per  cent  of  the 
trade  union's  members  at  General 
Motors  approved  the  new  contract, 
designed  to  help  cut  costs  at 
America's  largest  car-maker  at  a 
time  of  severe  recession. 

The  final  total  vote  was  114,468 
UAW  members  in  favour  and 
105,090  opposed.  A  similar  contract 
at  Ford  was  approved  by  a  70  to  30 


per  cent  margin. 

The  new  contract  is  expected  to 
bring  many  thousands  of  laid-off 
workers  back  to  work.  The  agree¬ 
ment  covers  470,000  active  and  kid- 
off  UAW/GM  members.  la  tj 
members  give  up  two  annual  three 
per  cent  pay  raises  and  defer  cost  of 
living  allowances  for  18  months  la 
return  for  General  Motors*  agree¬ 
ment  to  reopen  four  plants  employ, 
ing  10,000  workers  and  improve 
layoff  benefits  to  workers  idled  by 
other  plant  closures,  seniority  with 
half  of  their  pre-tax  earnings  for  life 
and  a  profit-sharing  plan  for 
workers  based  on  the  company’s^ 
worth  and  assets. 


MAALOT  MORIAH 


Terraced  flats  in  an  exclusive  Jerusalem  prefect! 


The  site  is  on  a 
commanding  hilltop  dbove 
East  Talpiot,  overlooking 
Jerusalem,  the  Judean  Hills 
and  Dead  Sea  landscapes. 
Complete  community 
services  on  the  spot.  ^ 
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Available  to  you— terraced  4 9  5  roam  flats  up  to  159sq.m,  area 


Private,  entrance  •  Salon-  •  Dinette  •  Bedrooms  •  Double  conveniences 
•  Large  sun  balcony  or  private  garden  •  Outdoor  work  area 


1  Sales  office  open  on  site:  all  week  long  between  12.30  p.m.  and 

3.30  p.m.' 


U  Elram  extends  holiday  greetings  to  the  entire  House  of  Israel, 


□"1  ELRAM  HOUSING  CORPORATION 


Jerusalem,  9  Rebov  Helena 
Hamalka  {Tefahot  building),  TeL 
02-228435 


ml  l'i'uM‘i-1  A s h cl i ! t  Imiiniid!  by  'hr  Ashtnim  Croup  and  T.mo  nt'llu:  Tefolur,  to  oup 


& 


■V.Jlli  — . 


u*9  ]  |  ©  1981  United  Feature  Syndicate,  me 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at  IS62.70  per  line  including  VAT;  insertion  every  day  costs 
IS  1209.60  including  VaT  per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem  ■ 

MUSEUMS 

land  Muii.  Exhibition:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Judaica,  Art  and  Archeology.  A 
Glimpse  into  the  Past  —  The  Ternbada  Col¬ 
lection  —  objects  from  the  Ancient  Near  East. 
Trends  in  Art  Alter  1945  —  Representing  such 
trends  as  n on-geometric  abstraction  and  Pop. 
Reallty/IUuaion  —  Children's  exhibition  deal¬ 
ing  with  visual  illusions  in  culture  and  art. 
Primitive  Art  from  the  Museum’s  Collection. 
Royal  Hunters  and  Divine  Lover*  —  Indian 
miniature  paintings  from  the  16th-19th  cen¬ 
tury  (LM.  Cohen  Gallery).  Towers  of  Spice  — 
The  tower-shape  tradition  in  Havd&lah 
sp  Iceboxes  (Library  Entrance  Hall).  Bill 
Brandt  —  Photographs  1930-1960  (GoMnun- 
Schwartz  Gallery).  Opening  Exhibition  —  The 
Ofl  Lamps  Section  —  new  items  from  the 
Leans  and  Carden  Warahaw  Collection. 
Metaphors  and  Allegories  —  Superstudio, 
Firenze  (Palevsky  Design  Pavilion).  Special 
Exhibit  —  Treasures  of  Silver  Coins  Grom 
Muxuhit  (Kurnub)  (Roman  Gallery).  Special 
Exhibit  —  Toys  and  Games  of  the  An dctu 
World  (Rockefeller).  Special  Exhfbh  — 
Hebrew  Ostracon  from  the  fortress  of  Kadesh 
Barnes  (Hebrew  Script  and  Inscription 
Pavilion).  Special  Exhibit  —  Colour  (Paley 
Centre,  next  to  the  Rockefeller).  Special  Ex¬ 
hibit  —  Adornment  of  a  Jewish  Bride,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tradition  of  Herat,  Afghanistan. 
Special  Exhibit  —  Selection  of  Drawings  and 
Prints  (Floonheinwr  Pavilion). 

Visiting  Honrs:  Main  Museum  10*5.  At  U; 
Guided  tour  in  English.  10  JO-1 2:  Adventure 
Game  in  the  Exhibitions  (from  aged).  Recycl¬ 
ing  Workshop  (ages  5-6  with  parents).  8 JO: 
Conference  of  Society  for  Jewish  Art,  “The 
Jewish  Calendar  sad  the  Zodiac  in  Jewish 
Art."  3.30:  Special  guided  tour  (In  English), 
Archaeology  Galleries. 


1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  turn,  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-882819. 

— World  ReL  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 
Maim  on.  Visit  our  projects:  CaD  02-662468, 
630620;  03-788942,  708440. 

American  MUradil  Women.  Free  Morning 
tours  —  8  Alkaktl  Street,  Jerusalem.  TeL  69- 
9222. 

MISCELLANEOUS  - 
Plants  Traa  with  Voir  Own  Hands!  For  details 
and/br  tour  reservations,  call  Jewish  National 
Fund.  02-635261,  ext.  13 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Hadaasah  Mount  Scopus,  818111 
Balsam.  Salah  Eddin,  272315.  Shu'afat! 
Shu’afat  Road,  810108.  Dar  Eldawa,  Herod's 
Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Arir:  Yani.  67  Yehuda  Halevy,  612474 
Concept,  9  Glikaberg,  490020. 

Netanya:  Kupat  Halim  Leumit,  Smilnnski, 
38053. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Magen  Da vk^ Adorn  Erst  aid  centres  are  opstf 
24  hour*  a  day.  Emergency  home  caDa  bydOQ- 
lota  at  fixed  rates,  Sick  Fund  members  sfciorid 
inquire  about  rebate.  _  '  .  - 

Phone  numbers:  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa— 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan.  Bari  Bnk 
Givotayim,  Kiryat  Ono)  —  78111 1. 
Aahdod.41332/3  Nazareth  71333 

Ashkelon  23333  Netanya  23333 

Bat  Yam  885555  PeUh  THwa  9(2333 


Tel  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Masons.  Exhibitions:  I.  Swiss  Draw¬ 
ings  1970-1980.  2.  Swiss  Artists  from  the  Anne- 
Marie  and  Victor  Loch  collection.  Hans  Kan, 
Photographer  and  His  Time;  Yudith  Levin 
1981/82;  Piet*  and  Jole  de  Vim. 

Writing  Honrs:  Sat.  10-2;  7-10;  Sun..  Moo, 
Tue.  10-10.  Wed.  dosed.  Thur.  7-10.  FrL 
closed.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Sat  10-2. 
Sum-Tue.  9-1;  5-8.  Wed,  Thur.,  FrL  dosed. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
America*  Mtxrecfal  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Td  Aviv,  TeL  220187,  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89S37. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA'AMAT,  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tci  Aviv.  256096. 
HAIFA 

What's  On  hi  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics,  E.N.T  L 
Hadaasah  E.X.  (internal,  surgery 
orthopedies),  Misgav  Ladash  (obstetrics)’ 
■  Sfaaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology),  ' 

Tel  Ariv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichitav  (Internal. 

»  W). 

Neuuya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 


Breraheba  78333 
Eilat  72333 
Hadera  22333 
Holon  803133 
■  Nahariya  923333 


Kehovd  31333 
Rishon  LaZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tiberias  201 1 1 


"Eian"  —  Mental  Health  Fim  Aid.  Ht-  . 

669911,  Td  Ariv  253311,  IMfe'. 
538888.  Beers heba  321 II.  Netanya  35316 


WHsgav  La  tech:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday,  answers  to  obstetrics 
gynecological,  aterffcy  aad  family  planning' 
problems.  TeL  02-633356. 


Sj?.  9“" -t2*  howsL  for  Mp  ed*  89* 

"4819.  Td  A*|i.  04-88791  {Ufa. 


flights 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country  in 
.Tiberias  dial  ******  v: —  «—  ,n 


HADA5SAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  of  Chagall  Windows  M 
Kiryat  Hadaasah.  Nominal  charge.  *  Hourly 
tours  at  Hadsssab  Ml  Scopus.  *  Information, 
reservations:  02-416333,  02-426271. 

Hebrew  University; 


Rehovot 

The  Wefoanum  bstiure.  Open  Co  public  from 
8.00  a.m.  to  3  JO  pjn.  Visitors  invited  to  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  Institute's 
research  activities,  shown  regularly  at  1 1,00 
ajn.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  only 
Tews  of  the  Wctzmam  Hook  every  half  hour 
from  10,00  a,m.  to  3.30  p.m„  Sunday  to  Thurs¬ 
day.  Nominal  fee  for  admission  In  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visits  an  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


most  parts 
924444,  Kir 


iryw  Shmofla  40444. 


FLIGHT  / 
INFO  R MAHON  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-Ht*) 

ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(Taped  message) 
03-295555  (20  11m)  T 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 
REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


Ti 


IS 
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Parts  made  in  Carmiel used 
by  Saudi  Arabian  Air  Force 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
,  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
CARMIEL.  —  Cyclone  Aviation 
Products  • —  Israel’?  largest  private 
airplane  parts  manufacturer  '■ — has 
produced  parts  for  F-15  planes 
belonging  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Air 
Force.  '  '  ■  -  ■ 

This  was  revealed  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  general  manager,  Moshe 
Hard,  during  a  tour  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  manufacturing  facilities 
here.-  The  tour  was  organized  to 
promote  the  company  and  thereby 
help  raise  some  ISlOGm..— -  half  of  it 
through  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  .Ex¬ 
change. 

The  specific  part  reportedly  ear¬ 
marked  for' the  Saudi  F-15  is  a  gun 
access  door  panel;  According  to 
Harel,  Cyclone  is  the  sole  manufac¬ 
turer  of  this,  door  and  although  the 
•  Americans  have  the  equipment  to 
produce  it  themselves,  they  have 
subcontracted  the -work  to  the 
Israeli  plant.' 

Consequently  the  silver  coloured 


panels  with;  Cjydoqe's  small  triangle 
emblems  are  the  only  ones  used  in 
the  U.S.-  ifc  producing  the  F-15, 
.reporters  were  told.  • 

Part  of  the  ISIOOm.  the  company 
wants  to  invest  in  development  is  in¬ 
tended  to  increase  automations  If  all 
plans  materialize,  employment  will 
increase ’from  the- current  400  to 
600.  -  • 

'Cyclone's  -  production  includes 
building  70  per  cent  of  the  Kfir’s 
body  and  doors  for  the  DC-10.  R 
also  specializes  in  repairing  and 
maintaining  all  types  of  helicopters 
used  by  the  Israel  Air  Force. 

■  Plans  are  afoot  to  build  an  attack 
drone,  and  specifications  are  being 
drawn  np.  Haim  Yaron,  the 
chairman  of  the  company's  board  of 
directors,  explained  that  once  the 
specifications  are  ready,  .his  com¬ 
pany  will  try  to  sell  the  drone  to  the 
defence  establishment.  If  the 
government  is  nbf  interested,  he  will 
seek  permission  to  export  such 
.  pilotless  planes. 
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Rush  on  Argentine  banks 


BUENOS  AIRES,  (Reuter) —  The 
prospect  of  conflict  with  Britain  has 
thrown  major  new  .question  marks 
over  Argentina’s  economy,  already 
nicked  by  big- debts  abroad  and  the 
world's  highest  rate  of  inflation  at 
bonie. 

Ttie  government,  -  private  "  in¬ 
vestors  and  housewives  are  stfli_ 
to  come  to  grips  with  what 
war  could  mean  for  a  country  living 
under  a  tough  official  austerity 
programme. 

Since  Argentina  seized  the 
Falkland  (Malvinas)  Islands  ten 
days  ago,  many  savers  have  pulled 
their  money,  out  of  fixed-term 
deposits  to  find  new  ways  of  hedg¬ 
ing  against  economic  uncertainty. 


Many  people  who  queue  outside 
banks  to1  withdraw  their ‘savings  im¬ 
mediately  rush  to  the  supermarkets 
to  stock  up.  on  jfood- 
'  Argentina's  inflation  js  how  es¬ 
timated  t&  almost  ISO  per  cent  — 
the  world's  highest,  but  com¬ 
paratively  modest-  compared  with 
levels  of  between  700  and  1,000  per 
cent  before  the  military  takeover  in 
1976.  .  -  • 

T  he  country  owes  about  534  bil¬ 
lion  to  foreign  banks,  of  which 
about  half  was  raised  in  London. 
Argentina  will  have  to  pay  $7-2b.  in 
interest  and  capital,  repayments  on 
that  debt  this  year  and  desperately 
needs  further  loans  to  ensure  that  it 
does  not  default. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing  on  Mondays:  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 125.60  for  8  words:  each  additional 
word  IS  15.70  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  1S170.4O  for  8.  words; 
each  additional  word  IS21.-30.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem: 
Monday/Wednesday  —  1 0  a.m_  previous  day.  Friday  —.5  pun.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and 
Haifa:  12  noon.2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
.tsee  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all  recognized  advertising,  agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


JERUSALEM 


TOTALLY  FURNISHED.  2K  centra, 
immediately,  professional  single.  TeL  02- 
233612.  .  .  _  ■ 

(gk. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

BARGAIN  IN  SAN  SIMON.  5,  spackxisrlttD. 
excellent  condition,  dew,  S  105,000.  Fried¬ 
mann  Real  Estate,  666943.  Maldan. 


LOOKING  TO  BUY:  Hatd  cany,  case  for 
acoustic  guitar.  TeL  02-690195. 02-528181  ext. 
235,  Hflaiy.  ’ 


TEL  AVIV 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rental*  — 
contact  speciaKstr  “Inrer-lsraeL”  TeL  03- 
294141. 

FURNISHED  HOLIDAY  cottage  with  view 
to  Kineret,  175,000.  Tel.  03475781,03-747351. 


BACHELOR  BEACH  PENTHUT,  40  sqvnu: 
S40JXJQ.  Calk  TeL  03-241307.  •' 

-  HERZLIYA 

IN  HERZLIYA  PITUAH.  near  sea,  rich 
choice  of  apartments  and  houses,  sak/renL 
Anglo-Saxon,  TeL  052r70261. 

NETANYA 

FULLY  FURNISHED  and  equipped  holiday 
apartments,  Netanya,  close  to  sea  and  all 
amenities,  short  or  long  periods.  Richman  A 
Richman,  TeL  053-39954,  053-22651. 

FOR  SALE,  just  completed,  large,  modem  3 
room  apartment  with  roof  terrace.  Immediate 
occupancy.  Bargain  555,000.  Richman  ft 
Richman.  3  Sfaaar  Hagai,  Netanya,  Tel.  053- 
39954,  053-22651. 

FOR  SALE:  Modern  3  room  apartment,  com¬ 
plete  with  all  furniture,  fittings  and  electrical 
appliances.  Best  residential  area,  dose  to  sea 
and  centre,  572,000.  Richman  ft  Richman,  3 
Shuar  Hagai,  TeL  053-39954  053-2265t. 


TOURIST!  Don't  be  lonely  in  Tel  Aviv,  calk 
TeL  Q3-44450B. _ 

WEISS  BART,  PRERETZ,  and  other  descen¬ 
dants  of  Dr.  Max  Wmssbait  —  please  Im¬ 
mediately  contact  A.  Moss.  Solicitor,  55 
Furzedown  Road.  Belmont,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
Entaldn,  when  you  may  hear  something  to 
your  advantage. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


TYPISTS/TELEX  OPERATORS,  top  paying 
temporary  jobs  are  waiting  for  you. 
Translator’s  Pool.  TeL  03-221 2 14/V6. 100  Ben 
Yehuda  Sl,  Tel  Aviv.  TeL  04-663966,  5 
Shmaryaha  Levin  SL,  Haifa,  TeL  02-2251540. 
6  Yanai  SL,  Jerusalem. 

WANTED:  English  speaking  young 
waJtersAraitreocs  and  workers  for  kitchen 
staff  in  Anglo-American  bar-restaurant  in  Tel 
Aviv.  TeL  03-451629  alter  8  son. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SIXTEEN  YEAR  old  English  girl  seeks  work 
in  IsraeL  Contact,  Miss  Simone  Hutchinson, 
82,  Military  R<L,  Northampton,  England. 


VEHICLES 


FREIGHT/STORAGE 


1979  SUBARU  1600  Custom,  firs,  hand, 
metallic,  27.000  km..  IS200.000.  TeL  02-639045 
ot  02-632391  afternoon*-  . 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  Expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  yean'  experience^  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 
to  U.SA-.  South  Africa.  UX.  Operating  all 
over  Israel.  Best  insurance  rales  oh  the 
market  TeL  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel 
Aviv  03-296125.  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
483032). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARGAIN' OPPORTUNITY l  Museum 
stamped,  numbered  original  paintings,  Euro¬ 
pean  artists,  restricted  quantity.  Armon,  TeL 
03-653305. 
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SALE  OR  RENT 

OF  32  SHOPS  IN  DIZENGOFF  CENTER 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned  are  offering  for  sale  or 
rent  32  empty  shops  on  th® 'first  bridge-floor  of  Dizengoff  Center.  Tel 
Aviv,  total  area  of  544.16  square  meters.  ... 

Offers  In  writing  should  reach  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Apni 
30.  1982.  accompanied  by  a  bank  draft  to  the  order  of  the  undersigned 
for'  5%  of  the  price  offered.  '  •  L  ' 

The  undersigned  are  not  bound  to  accept  any  offer  and  they  are 
entitled  to  negotiate  with  the  offerors.  . 

The  sale  will  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  District  Court  of  Tel  Aviv- 

Yaffo. 


M.  Berger,  Adv. 

48  Rothschild  Blvd. 

Te).  613677 


HAVE  A  FOOTHOLD  IN  ISRAEL! 


t  For  sale  " 
in  Jerusalem;  - 
YEMIN  MOSHE 
TOWN  HOUSES 
with  gardens  and  unique 
i  view  of  the  Old  City- 
In  Jerusalem's  most 
exclusive  and  picturesque 
neighbourhood,  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  King  David 
Hotel. 

Some  for  immediate 
occupancy. 


(dh  ANGLO  SAXO.N  A 

ilj  RF.AL  ESTATE  AGEMCV  LTO  U 

JERUSALEM  2  K3sorcg  St. 
(corner  29  Jaffa  Rd.) 

Tel.  02-221 161 

Israel's  largest  real  estate  organiiaTion 


S.  Sternberg.  Adv. 
56  Rothschild  Blvd. 
Tel.  614914 


Bank  of  Israel 
exchange  rates 


April  9,  1982 
U.S:  dollar 
British  sterling  -  - 
German  mark . 

.  French- franc  .. 

Dutch  guilder 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
South  African  rand  • 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  .schilling  (20) 
Italian  lire  (100) 
Japanese  yen  (100) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Lebanese,  lira  ' 


IS 

19.6621 


3.1 148 


4.2954 

11.5659 

1.4785 

7.9187 

56.53 

4.05 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Plenty  of  sellers 
came  to  the  market  yesterday,  but 
they  discovered  that  buyers  were 
few  and  farbetween  and  at  best  not 
too  -willing.  Newspaper  headlines 
describing  the  prospect  of  an  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  that  triggered  the  sel¬ 
ling- wave. 

In  a  classic  case  of  over-reaction 
shares  were  dumped  unmercifully. 
The  statistics  tell  the  tale.  A  full  95 
securities  could  not  be  traded  and 


Buyers  fleeing  the  market  place 


were  established  as  "sellers  only.” 
Their  prices  were  lowered  by  the 
mandatory  5%. 

The  general  share  index,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  bank  sector,  was  down 
by  nearly  4%. 

Due  to  many  issues  that  could  not 
be  traded,  volume  was  relatively 
modest  at  IS323m.  ' 

Buyers  were  apparently  attracted 
by  the  index-linked  bond  market. 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 


Various  sectors  .of  linked  bond 
trading  were  up  by  up  to  3%  in  a  ses¬ 
sion  which  saw  just  over  IS233m. 
change  hands. 


With  few  exceptions  there  was 
strong  demand  for  commercial 
bank  shares,  and  they  responded  by 
advancing  by  moderate  margins. 
However,  the  Danot  and  FIB! 
securities  were  all  registered  as  “sel¬ 
lers  only.” 

There  were  plenty  of  10%  losers. 
In  the  land  development  and  real 
estate  group,  for  example,  these  in¬ 
cluded  ICP.  Ispro,  and  Isras  op- 


CMb|  Vttau  Ckaof*  Owe* 
price  131,488  m% 


Commercial  Banks  ft  jBankholding 


IDB  prf 

21350.0 

_ 

•  •  _ 

IDB  r 

1842.0 

843-1 

+8.0 

IDBB  r 

1842.0 

2 

+8.0 

IDB  prf  A 

6590.0 

6.7 

n.e. 

IDB  op  6 

4385.0  . 

2.9 

+6.0 

IDB  op  7 

.  456A0 

2A 

+10J) 

IDB  op  9 

2810.0 

ULS 

+10.0 

IDB  op  10 

2615.0 

.  5-0' 

TLC. 

Union  r- 

dXU35.0 

643.9 

+30.0 

Unlon  no  dtv 

Union  op  3  r 

4440.0 

2.9 

+155.0 

Union  op  4  r 

2120.0 

.8 

■XX.C. 

Union  op  6 

3480.0 

_ 

+110  JO 

Union  op  7 

1657.0 

'  25.6 

+10.0 

Union  se5r 

1225.0 

U 

n.c. 

Discount  r 

2349 J) 

61.6 

+7.0 

Discount  A  r 

2349.0 

3.0 

+7.0 

Discount  op  l 

2931.0 

2&2 

— 90.0 

Discount  A  sc  r 

2254.0 

17.6 

+10.0 

Discount  B 

134.0 

311.1 

n.c. 

Mizrahi  r 
.  Mizrahi  b 
'  Mizrahi  op  2  r 
Mizrahi  op  3 
Mizrahi  op  8 
Mizrahi  op  10 
Mizrahi  sc  4  r 
Mizrahi  sc  5  r 
Mizrahi  ac  6  r 
MIzrahi.se  7  r 
Mizrahi  sc  9 
Maritime  0.1  r 
Maritime  0.5  r 
Maritime  op  1 
Hapo&llm  prf  b 
Hapoalim  r 
Hapoalim  50%  dlv 
Hapo&llm  b 
Hapoalim  op  4  r 
Hapoalim  op  S  r 
Hapoalim  op  7  t 
Hapoalim  op.  u 
Hapoalim  op.  IS 
-  Hapoalim  sc  6  r 
Hapoalim  ac  8  r 

General  A 
General  op  6 
General  sc  4  r 
General  sc  5  r 
Laianf 

Lemrd  no  dlv  Sl 
Leuml  op  a  r 
T*!!"!  op  4  r 
Leumi  op  12 
Lcuml  sc  8  r 
Leuml  Kir 
Lemni  sc  ll 
OHHr 
OHH  b  ' 

Danot  3.0 
Danot  5.0 


1B82J) 

1582.0 

33070.0 

5305.0 

2817.0 

1200.0 

3885.0 

3287.0 

2670.0 

2280.0 

133.0 

1472.0 


94U  +8.0 

10.7  +6.0 

2  +30.0 

.9  +5.0 

38.7  H.C. 

368  n-c. 


2 

2.1 

.7 

679.0 

1,456.1 


O.C. 

+5.0 

n.c. 

—2.0 

+10.0 


1500.0 

757.4 

+44.0 

1753.0 

•314.3 

+43.0 

3801.0 

.3.1 

—148.0 

3053.0 

69U 

+8.0 

3018.0 

153 

+8.0 

3053.0 

12.0 

+8.0 

10631.0 

— 

— 

8840.0 

.  1.6 

O-C. 

5135.0 

5.2 

+60.0 

2350.0 

30.0 

+30.0 

2100.0 

9.5 

—30.0 

3382.0 

— 

— 

2335.0 

8.7 

+40.0 

2371.0 

154.9 

+40.0 

4350.0 

1.8 

I1.C. 

2875.0 

12.9 

n-c. 

666.0 

30.1 

—12.0 

2256.0  AM7.0  +6.0 


+.4 

+.1 

+.1 

+.2 

+.4 

+2.5 

+3.6 

+3 2 

+.8 

+J 
+.3 
— .7 
+;5 


+JJ 

+.4 

+J 

+.1 


+.2 

—1.5 
+.7 
+88 
+2JS 
— E-8 
+.3 
+.3 
+.3 


+1.0 

+.9 

—1.4 

+1.8 

+1.7 


— LB 
+.3 


2251.0 

+6.0 

+.3 

9115.0 

55,8 

—80.0 

—1.0 

4240.0 

2A 

+10.0 

+A 

1395.0 

42.9 

Q.C. 

— 

2280.0 

8.0 

+20.0 

+.9 

545.0 

24.5 

n.c. 

— 

153.0 

391.2 

+1.0 

+.7 

2585.0 

L2 

n.c. 

— 

2615.0 

—20.0 

—.8 

404.0 

3.0. 

— 2L0 

—4.8 

278.0 

a.o. 

—14.0 

—4.8 

210.0 

852.3 

—28.0 

—11.8 

Danot  op  2 

110.5 

335.1 

—12.0 

—8.8 

FTBI  iclr 

3195.0 

30-1 

—210.0 

— 5.5 

FBI  r 

856.0 

S.o. 

—45.0 

—5.0 

Mortgage 

Gen  Mtgc  r  1070.0 

142A 

—10.0 

— .9 

Gen  Mtge  b 

1070.0 

5.1 

—10.0 

— .9 

.Gen  Mtge  op  117 

1510.0 

_ _ 

_ 

Gen  Mtge  op  129 

1600.0 

.4 

.  n-C. 

— 

Gen  Mtge  db  116 

•  mo 

_ 

_ 

Carmel  r 

720.0 

S.O. 

— 38.Q 

— 5J) 

Carmel  b 

11030.0 

S.O. 

—58.0 

—5J0 

Carmel  op  A 

1150.0 

_ 

Carmel  op  B 

6B2J) 

s.o. 

—38.0 

—52 

Btnyan  r 

6B4J) 

8.0. 

—38.0 

—4 2 

Dev  ft  Mtge  r 

'  430.0 

308.7 

—24.0 

—52 

Dev  ft  Mtge  b 

480J) 

154.0 

—27.0 

—52 

Dev  ft  Mtge  op  95 

■  mo 

Ui 

me. 

— 

Mishkan  r 

2083.0 

10.9 

n-c. 

_ 

Mlshkan  b 

2083.0 

10.0 

n.c. 

_ 

'  Independence 

1800.0 

u 

—50.0 

_ 2.7 

.Tefahot  prf  r 

2700.0 

2.9 

ILC. 

_ 

Tefahot  prf  b 

267S.0 

22 

-n-c. 

— 

Tefahot  r 

1940.0 

45.5 

n.e. 

— 

Tefahot  b 

2190.0 

2 

+70.0  . 

+8J 

Tefahot  op  A 

1400.0 

45.5 

— 85.0 

—5.7 

Tefahot  deb  1 

111.5' 

881.9 

—8.0 

— 5J 

Merav  r 

.  330.0 

223.9 

—28.0 

—7.8 

Mer&v  op 

2700:0 

_ 

—200.0 

—6.8. 

Merav  op  2 

1700.0 

3.5 

n.c. 

— 

Financing  Institutions. 


Shilton  r 

14US 

572.5 

n.c. 

Shilton  b 

320.0 

39.5 

86.0 

Shilton  op  B 

427.0 

27.5 

+44-0 

Shilton  op  5 

125.0 

48.0 

+1.0 

Shilton  op  6 

115.0 

189.4 

+10.0 

.Shilton  sc  1 

179.0 

23.0 

+8.0 

Shilton  sc  2 

191.0 

8 2 

n-C. 

Ota.  Lataastya  r 

895.0 

328.3 

—30.0 

—10.1 

+U.5 

+.8 

+9.5 

+4.7 


Cl— lag  Vat  am 

Ckaan 

CWn  Volume  Ckuge  Change  1 

price 

IS  MM 

Ut% 

Caesarea  op  i 
Caesarea  op  3 
Rassco  prf  r 
Rassco  r 

pneo 

IS  1,000 

Ota.  Lataasfya  b 
Ota.  Lataaslya  opT 
Agriculture  prf  A 
Ind  Dev  prf  r 

900-0 

2730.0 

02347.0 

207.8 

4.8 

a.o. 

-i-38.0 

— 17L0 
—123.0 

— 3.9 

—5.9 
— 5.0 

2S7.0  ‘ 
173.0 
8930.0 
8854.0 

190.9 

270A 

8.0.1 

S.O.1 

—70.0 

—30.0 

—470.0 

—460.0 

—19.8 
—17.2 
— 5.0 
-5.0 

Qal  lease  0.1  r 

SfiO.O 

38.9 

—16.0 

— 4.4 

Industrials 

CUl  Lease  0.5  r 

298.0 

62.5 

—7.0 

— 2.8 

Urdan  0.1  r 

683.0 

179.4 

—60.0 

— 8.1 

Clai  Lease  op  A 

443.0 

10.2 

—30.0 

—8.3 

Urdan  0.5  r 

640.0 

92.6 

— 53.0 

—7.9 

Cial  Lease  op  B 

189J) 

mu 

— 3L0 

-14J 

Urdan  op  2  r 

690.0 

61.6 

— 90.0 

— 1L5 

dial  Lease  sc  1 

128J) 

528.1 

ilc. 

— 

Elbit  3.0  r 

4050.0 

110.4 

— 100.0 

—2.4 

Insurance 

Alliance  r 

Alaska  Sport  1.0 

890.0 

123.2 

—50.0 

—0.8 

Aryeh  r 

886.0 

3532 

—45.0 

—4 2 

Alaska  Sport  5.0 

481.0 

s.o. 

—25.0 

—4.9 

Aryeh  op  r 

17000.0 

2.0 

-000.0 

—5.4 

Alaska  Sport  op  l 

316.0 

188.0 

— 5L0 

—18.9 

Aryeh  sc  1 

700.0 

20.0 

n-c. 

— 

EIco  0.1 

1800.0 

9.7 

—85.0 

—4.5 

Ararat  0.1  r 

1140.0' 

111.7 

—60.0 

—5.0 

EICO  0-23  r 

567.0 

S.O. 

—30.0 

—5.0 

Ararat  0.S  r 

440.0 

427.5 

-38.0 

-W 

Elco  0.25  b 

945.0 

9.0. 

—30.0 

—3.0 

Reinsurance  0.1  r 

1658.0 

9.0. 

—87.0 

—5.0 

El  co  op  B 

539.0 

147.4 

—8.0 

— L5 

Reinsurance  0.5  r 

705.0 

S.O. 

—37.0 

—5.0 

Elco  db  l 

1051.0 

30.8 

—5.0 

— 5 

H&dar  2.0 

1173.0 

•  87.1 

n.C. 

_ 

Electra  0.1  r 

1068.0 

51 .0 

—40.0 

— 3.B 

H&dar  3.0 

634.0 

283.4 

—17.0 

—2.6 

Electra  0.5  r 

500.0 

326.2 

—49.0 

—8.0 

.Hassneh  r 

1600.0 

223.4 

n.c. 

_ 

Electra  op  3 

406.0 

284.1 

—40.0 

—9.0 

"  Hassneh  b 

1000.0 

26.9 

n.c. 

_ 

Electra  db  2 

1425.0 

2.2 

n.c. 

— 

Hassneh  op 

2860.0 

8.8 

— 50.0 

—1.9 

Elron  3 

6280.0 

93.1 

— 813.0 

8.9 

Phoenix  0.1  r 

1283.0 

8.0. 

—67.0 

—5.0 

Arg&man  prf  r 

1150.0 

49.8 

n-c. 

— 

Phoenix  0.5  r 

-  1254.0 

S.O. 

—56.0 

—5.0 

Argaroan  prf  b 

1475.0 

16 2 

—35.0 

—22 

Yardenia  0.1  r 

957.0 

32.7 

nc. 

_ 

Argaman  r 

1122.0 

50.7 

—70.0 

—5.9 

Yardenia  0.5  r 

440.0 

159.6 

—33.0 

— 6.8 

Argaxnan  b 

1118.0 

5.5 

—60.0 

—5.1 

Yardenia  op  1 

318.0 

25.8 

—33.0 

—9.1 

Ata  B  1.0 

1173.0 

B.O. 

—62.0 

—5.0 

Sahar r 

4880.0 

73.1 

n,c. 

_ 

Ata  C  o.l 

724.0 

S.O. 

—38.0 

—5.0 

Sahar  h 

5902.0 

b.o. 

+28L0 

+5.0 

Tadlr  Beton  L0 

460.0 

98.4 

—30.0 

—6.1 

Securitas  r 

794.0 

S.O. 

—43.0 

—5.0 

Tadir  Beton  52 

342.0 

S.O. 

—18.0 

-6.0 

Securitas  op  2 

1107.0 

S.O. 

—88.0 

—7.4 

Tad ir  Beton  op  l 

418.0 

74.S 

—72.0 

—14.7 

Zur  r 

1450.0 

196.0 

—80.0 

— 52 

Zur  b 

1885.0 

13.4 

—80.0 

— L6 

Dubek  prf  r 

2661.0 

S.O. 

—140.0 

—5.0 

Zur  op  1 

1313.0 

8.0. 

—77.0 

—52 

Dubek  prf  b 

2740.0 

73.1 

—160.0 

—5.5 

Zion  Hold.  1.0 

484.0 

S.O. 

—25.0 

—4.9 

Fertilisers  r  0.1 

989.0 

146.9 

n.c. 

_ 

Zion  Hold.  5.0 

238.0 

741.4 

—28.0 

—9.9 

Fertilizers  0.5 

500.0 

156.1 

+20.0 

+4.2 

Commercial  Services  ft  Utilities 

Cables  r 

Cables  b 

2360.0 

2365.0 

S.O. 

S.O. 

—124.0 

—125.0 

— 5.0 
—5.0 

Delekr 

985.0 

297.3 

—75.0 

—72 

Hatehof  1.0 

1116.0 

S.O. 

—59.0 

—5.0 

Delete  b 

1803.0 

1.2 

D.C. 

_ 

Hatehof  5.0 

1244.0 

48.8 

n.C. 

— 

Delete  db  2 

5650.0 

_ 

_ 

Hatehof  op  2 

2287.0 

90.8 

n.c. 

— 

Hare] 

237 

I.O.l 

—13.0 

—4.8 

Haifa  Chem  r 

837.0 

41.6 

n.c. 

— 

Harel  op  l 

820.0 

318.0 

—50.0 

—1X5 

Teva  r 

17104) 

S.O. 

— 90.  D 

—5.0 

Cold  Store  0.1  r 

29906.0 

8.0.1— 1574.0 

—S.O 

Teva  b 

1665.0 

5.6 

—185.0 

—10.0 

Cold  Store  l.O  r 

10735 2 

S-O-l 

—565-0 

—5.0 

Teva  op 

16630.0 

2 

+30.0 

+.2 

1st  Electric  r 

8032.0 

3.0.2 

—423.0 

—5.0 

Teva  op  2 

2540.0 

10.1 

—110.0 

—42 

Lighterage  0.1 

_ 

_ 

Teva  db  3 

282.0 

242.3 

—29.0 

—10.0 

Lighterage  0-5  r 

6534.0 

24.9 

—728.0 

—10.0 

Tempo  1.0 

797.0 

109.7 

—10.0 

—1.2. 

Lighterage  op  2 

24402.0 

b.o.l  +1089.0 

+4.7 

Tempo  5.0 

304.0 

S.O. 

—16.0 

—3.0 

Lighterage  db  l 

7280.0 

2.1 

+660.0 

+10.0 

Tempo  op  l 

507.0 

65.4 

—81.0 

-13.38 

Magor 

845.0 

IS.1 

—45.0 

—5.1 

Tempo  op  2 

196.0 

132.7 

—32.0 

—14.0 

Consort.  Hold. 

1126.0 

3.0.1 

—59.0 

—5.0 

Tromasbest  1.0 

949.0 

S.O. 

—50.0  —5.03.0  1 

Consort  op 

1023.0 

8.0.1 

—59.0 

— 5A 

Tromasbest  5.0 

610.0 

202.2 

—37.0 

—5.7 

Rapac  o.l  r 

819.0 

28.5 

—90.0 

—8.9 

Tromasbest  op  1 

384.0 

113.8 

—60.0 

— 14^ 

Rapac  0.5  r 

486.0 

S.O.1 

—26.0 

— 5J 

Yomor  1.0 

810.0 

24.6 

—90.0 

— 10-0 

Rapac  op  2 

261.0 

141.8 

—51.0 

—18.4 

Yomar  5.0 

570.0 

17.7 

—30.0 

— 5.0 

Supersol  A 

1715.0 

6.3 

—15.0 

—2 

Zion  Cables  1.0 

1100.0 

12.6 

—70.0 

—6.0 

Supersol  B 

1145.0 

41.9 

—55.0 

—4.6 

Son  Cables  5.0 

627.0 

8.O. 

—33.0 

—5.0 

Son  Cables  op  1 

842.0 

29.4 

— 148.0 

—15.0 

Land  Development  Building.  Citrus 

dal  Ind.  Electr. 

1116.0 

S.O. 

—59.0 

—5.0 

Oren 

387.0 

S.O.1 

—20.0 

— 4.9 

Lodzia  0.1  r 

1520.0 

20.4 

n.c. 

— 

Oreo  op  1 

841.0 

8.0.1 

—20.0 

—52 

Lodzla  0.4  r 

477.0 

S.O. 

—25.0 

—6.0 

Azorim  r 

496.0 

8.0.1 

—26.0 

—5.0 

Wolfm&n  1.0 

627.0 

S.O. 

—33.0 

—5.0 

A zo rim  op  C 

726.0 

184.1 

—104.0 

—12.6 

Wolfman  5.0 

375.0 

B.O. 

—20.0 

— 52 

Arc  rim  op  D  . 

856.0 

81.6 

—52.0 

—12.8 

Molett  B  r 

8855.0 

43.5 

+80.0 

+2.1 

Azorim  db  1 

854.0 

13.7 

—95.0 

—10.0 

Galil  Ind  1.0 

1309.0 

S.o. 

—69.0 

—5.6 

Africa  Isr  0.1  r 

4700.0 

3^ 

n-c. 

_ 

Galil  Ind  3.0 

950.0 

s.o. 

—50.0 

—5.0 

Africa  Isr  1.0  r 

3500.0 

4.7 

—100.0 

— 2A 

Galil  2nd  op  l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Africa  op  2 

3550.0 

2.3  — 110.0 

—32 

Man  1J> 

1674.0 

34.5 

+5.0 

+.3 

Arledan  0.1 

390.0 

561.6 

a-c. 

_ 

Man  5.0 

616.0 

8.0. 

—82.0 

—4.9 

Arledan  0A 

200.0 

400.3 

—20.0 

—92 

'30.1 

—5.9 

Arledan  op  A 

211 

156.8: 

—32.0 

— 1A2 

Dead  Sea  r 

1600.0 

— 100.0 

Darad 

668.0” 

*  -13B.0 

—52 

ADPMt 

1200.0 

-  38.9 

— iw.0- 

“—7.7 

Darad  op  1 

1092.0  ' 

41.3 

— 1L0 

— L0 

Maquette  0.1 

917.0 

S.O. 

— 48.0 

— 5.0 

ILDCr 

1242.0 

210.0 

—138.0 

—10.0 

Maquette  0.5 

520.0 

8.0. 

— 27.0 

— 4.9 

ILDCb 

1252.0 

10.21 

— 139.0 

—10.0 

Maquette  op  A 

335.0 

144.2 

— 50.0 

—13.0 

ILDCop  Ar 

9000.0 

.1 

n.c. 

— 

As  8  Is 

3819.0 

8.0. 

— 20L0 

— 5.0 

ILDC  op  8  r 

3770.0 

1.3 

a-c. 

— 

Asa  la  db  l 

6200.0 

92 

—26.0 

— 4 

HJDC  op  6 

802.0 

43.4 

—138.0 

—14.7 

Petrochem  r 

184.0 

1177.4 

—20.0 

—9.8 

CLDC  db  4  r 

2570.0  ’ 

Nechushtan  b 

588.0 

8.0. 

—31.0 

—5.0 

HLB  Realty  0.1  r 

356.0 

S.O.1 

—19.0 

—5.1 

Sano  1 

493.0 

S.O. 

—26.0 

—5.0 

HLB  Realty  0.5  r 

238.0 

8.0J. 

—12.0 

—4.8 

Sano  5 

340.0 

178.1 

—30.0 

— 8.1 

HLB  Realty  op 

_ 

_ 

Elite  r 

2285.0 

31.6 

—45.0 

—1.9 

Solel  Boneh  prf  A 

41900.0 

6.9 

—501.0 

— L4 

Arad  r 

1254.0 

9.9 

—110.0 

—82 

Modal  Be  ton 

753.0 

215.9 

— 54.0 

—10.0 

Polgat  0.1  r 

6400.0 

1.0 

n-c. 

— 

Modal  Beton  op  2 

1720.0 

16.3 

— 80.0 

—4.4 

PoJgat  0.4  r 

2555.0 

28.6 

—170.0 

—02 

Prop  ft  Bldg  r 

1180.0 

347.8 

— 50.0 

—4.1 

Polygon  r 

956.0 

99.8 

n.c. 

— 

Prop  ft  Bldg  C 

1340.0 

4.4 

—80.0 

—5.6 

Pecker  Steel 

399.0 

150.5 

—35.0 

—8.1 

Prop  ft  Bldg  db  5 

2680.0 

L0 

—100.0 

—3.56 

Pecker  Steel  op  A 

480.0 

55.0 

—85.0 

— 8-8 

Bay  side  0.1  r 

2195.0 

6.2 

ILC. 

_ 

Kali!  1.0 

395.0 

a.o.1 

— 2L0 

—5.1 

Bayside  0.5  r 

1495.0 

27.9 

—45.0 

—19 

Kaiil  5.0 

292.0 

73.7 

—33.0 

—10.2 

•  Ispro  r 

48S.0 

S.O.1 

—35.0 

—4.9 

Rim  0.1  r 

378.0 

s.o.2 

—20.0 

—5.0 

Xsprtf  op  3 

455.0 

295.8 

—52.0 

—10.3 

Rim  0.4  r 

307.0 

3-0.2 

—16.0 

—5.0 

Isras  r 

305.0 

8.0.1 

—16.0 

—5.0 

Schoellerina 

dllBO.O 

158.8 

—30.0 

—2.3 

Isras  op  1 

180.0 

28L2 

—20.0 

—10.0 

SchoeUerina  op  A 

1339.0 

20.7 

—30.0 

—2.2 

Cohen  Dev. 

217.0 

S.O.1 

— 1L0 

—4.8 

Shemen  prf  r 

4230.0 

L0 

—470.0 

— 10.0 

Cohen  Dev.  op  1 

189.0 

S.O.1 

— 1L0 

—5.5 

T.A.T.  1.0 

518.0 

s.o.l 

—27.0 

— 5.0 

Mehadrln  r 

4500.0 

22 

—150.0 

—32 

T_A.T.  5.0 

335.0 

85.8 

—37.0 

—10.0 

ICP  r 

8865.0 

.7 

—430.0 

—10.0 

T-A.T.  Op  1 

222.0 

78.1 

—18.0 

—7.5 

Neot  Aviv 

2260.0 

7.5 

— 24L0 

—9.6 

Taya 

744.0 

s.o.l 

—39.0 

—5.0 

Pri  Or  r 

6200.0 

.5 

+100.0 

+1.6 

Taya  op  1 

494.0 

39.5 

—78.0 

—13.6 

Caesarea  0.1 

699.0 

8.0.1 

—37.0 

—5.0 

Taal  B  r 

1232.0 

s.o.1 

—65.0 

-5.0 

Caesarea  0.5 

379.0 

8.0.1 

— 30.0 

—5.0 

Taal  B  b 

169L0 

l.Ll 

—188.0 

—10.0 

lions,  Modul  Cement,  Israel  Land; 
Development  and  Azorim  options.; 

More  of  the  same  was  visible  id 
the  industrial  group.  Tew  (Bl 
down  by  10%.  Umar,  Shemen  and 
Ta*al  were  down  by  similar 
amounts.  • 

Investment  company  securities^ 
were  also  sharply  lower  as  the 
“buyers  only”  sign  was  visible  1 » 
most  parts  of  the  list. 

Among  oils  Paz  was  down  hy; 
10%,  while  Fcdoil  and  Naphta  were 
“sellers  only.’* 

CImIajc  Voloor  Cbaagr  Change  ' 
prtrr  IS1,M8  In ", 

1052.0  0.0.1  -A5.D  —5.0- 

i.  570.0  9.3.1  —30.0  -6.3; 


Investment  ft 

Unlco  r 
Uniro  b 
IDS  deve).  r 
IDB  devel.  op  i 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
Ellern  r 
Ell  or  n  b 
Amiss  or  pref 
Amlssar  opt 
Afik  1.0 
Afik  5.0 
Central  Trade 
Inv  Paz  r 
Inv  P.12  b 
Wolfson  o.l 
Wolfson  1.0  r 
Wolfson  1.0  b 
Ampa  r 
Disc  Inv  r 
Disc  Inv  b 
Disc  Inv  opt  C 
Disc  Inv  opt  D 
Discount  op.  E 
Disc  Inv  deb  135 
Hapoalim  Inv  r 
Hapoalim  Inv  b 
Lou  mi  Inv 
Jordan  Bxplo  A  r 
Jordan  Explo  opt 
Jordan  Explo  opl 


Holding  Companies 


C17.0 

9.0.1 

— 32.0 

—1.3 

GS2.0 

0.3 

— iC.O 

-5.3 

34C3.0 

7W.it 

-i.P 

-.4 

1170.0 

315  7 

-  -2.1.0 

-17 

3737.0 

s.o.l 

— r.w.o 

-S.O 

3G00.0 

.4 

-li'O.O 

—2.7 

2500.0 

24.5 

n.c 

— 

2600.0 

19.2 

n.c. 

— 

26M.0 

45.0 

—  100.S 

-3.S 

30X0.0 

s.o.l 

— 23Ti.i) 

—7.0 

701.0 

52.S0 

—4*5.3 

-10 : 

395.0 

311.9 

— H.i- 

-12.0 

1530.0 

7S.1 

+0-:  0 

r4.3 

1831 2 

a.o  1 

—09  .1 

—51 

1910.0 

3  o.l 

-102.0 

c 

loci'). 0 

■ 

-  r.K.o 

4220.0 

ICO 

—  I  2 

4250.0 

UM 

-tn.o 

—3.4 

2745.0 

s.o.l 

-145.0 

-5.0 

905.0 

4119.2 

—  33.0 

loon.u 

10.0 

r..i 

_ 

2350  0 

2.0 

—70.3 

-2.3 

1440.0 

It*.  4 

—50.0 

—3.4 

53S.0 

77.5 

—25.0 

— 3,r 

1210.0 

1.7 

n.c. 

— 

2330.0 

0.! 

n.c 

— 

2330.0 

1.0 

n.c. 

— 

990.0 

352.6 

-75.0 

-3.4 

9WHI.0 

ii.O.t 

— 6tfl.c 

— 5.C 

3S929.0 

.2 

-271.3 

—.7 

17229.0 

9  O.l 

-104 1.2 

—3.7 

5030.0 

15.4 

s.c. 

_ 

Mizrahi  Inv  b 

5050.0 

.3 

*20.«i 

+  .4 

Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122 

134.5 

240.7 

•rJ.U 

•-2.3 

Mizrahi  deb  124 

168.0 

♦v.O 

7 

Clal  Trade 

475.0 

a.u.l 

-25.0 

-:.o 

Clal  Trade  op  B 

770.0 

13.0 

-is.5 

dai  Trade  deb  1 

900.0 

.6 

n.e. 

Export  Inv  r 

11191.0 

s.u.2 

.-5'iS.C 

Export  Inv  b 

10198.0 

9.0.2 

—3.-7.0 

-5.0 

Koor  prf 

40000.0 

7 

n.c 

— 

Clal  Re  r 

530.0 

*59.5 

—49.0 

-7.0 

dai  Re  opt  C 

499.0 

99.4 

-IC'.O 

—2.0 

dal  Israel 

S05.0 

20*1.2 

— i.J 

dal  inds 

626.0 

s.o.l 

—3  C 

-5.0 

CJaJ  Inds  opt  A 

22M.D 

9.i» 

-:>i-  0 

-4.8 

dal  Inds  opt  B 

1009.0 

9.0.1 

-4162 

-^i.l 

Clal  Inds  deb  5 

2205.0 

5.5 

— 245  0 

— 1C.0 

Landeco  0.1 

620.0 

s.o.l 

—33.0 

-5.1 

Londcco  0.5 

475.0 

S.U.l 

-25.0 

■  -a.o 

Sahar  Hold  1.0 

519.0 

s.o.l 

— :.\c 

-5.0 

Sahar  Hold  S.O 

451.0 

S.0. 1 

— 2-.J 

n 

Sahar  Hold  opt  1 

■  275.0 

s.o.l 

—2:  0 

— S.i‘ 

Oz  Inv  B  0.1 

1073.0 

a.e.l 

~ 

Oz  Inv  B  O.s 

407.0 

s.n.l 

—  f.i 

Oz  Inv  op  1 

802.0 

s  o.l 

— r7  •" 

—S.O 

Oz  Inv  op  2 

294.0 

s.o.l 

— *2 : 

— f.T 

Para  a 

S50.0 

113.7 

—  W...1 

—  iit.l 

Pama  0.5 

540.0 

33.S 

T.C. 

— 

Piryon  760.0 

Fuel  ft  Exploration 

S97.6 

-102 

-13 

Oil  Explo  Paz 

350.0 

875.3 

—39.0 

—13.0 

Oil  Explo  op.  2 

206.0 

127.7 

—22.0 

— 0.7 

Fedoil  r 

74J.0 

s.o.l 

-39.0 

—5.0 

Naphta  r 

6500.0 

3.0 

-340.0 

— 5.1 

Lapidot  r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lapidot  b 

New  Listings  . 

Nechushtan  0.5 

408.0 

9.0.3 

—21.0 

— i.r 

Nechushtan  op  1 

304.0 

s.o.l 

—21.0 

-0.5 

lncoba 

481.0 

s.o.l 

— 25.0 

—4.9 

MMM  1 

500.0 

575.3 

*200  0 

+65. 7 

MMM  5 

Abbreviations: 

350.0 

327.2 

+50.0 

— 

8.0. 
b.o. 
d 
c 

These  stack  prices  are  anofflclal. 

Most  active  stocks 


aeUersonly 

n.c. 

no change 

buyers  only 

r 

registered 

without  dividend 

b 

Scjircr 

without  coupon 

pref. 

preferred 

1527 

1456.1 

941.1 

IS3H.3m. 

ISS.Cm. 

ISiJ3.in: 


Leuml  2258 

Maritime  o.l  1472 

Mizrahi  R  15S2 

Shares  traded: 
Convertibles: 

Bonds: 


By  courtesy  of 
am  nupuini  Tiu  rtn-j 
The  Clsf  Bldg  347. 

Jaffa  Road.  Jrnisalrm 
Td:  246881 

—  Broken  sod  Inraoni  counwilon 

—  Members  of  ibr  rial  Group 

.  —  Members  of  the  Td  Atlv  Slock  tuhiEKC 


+6 

MO 

+6 


ry "i)3  ornur  'lypnnrx  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
9^32 

Friday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  Tor 
D^.  dollar  transactions  under  S3 ^00 
and  transaction*  of  other  currencies 


and  or  the  equivalent  of  $500. 

Soiling  Buying 

US$ 

19.7583 

19.5656 

DU 

8.1730 

8.0933 

Swiss  FB 

9.9588 

9.861 7 

Sterling 

34.6  B  57 

34.3474 

French  FR 

3.1282 

3.0976 

Dutch  G 

7.3753 

7.3033 

Austrian  SHII0) 

11.5637 

11.5499 

Swedish  ZB 

3.3257 

3.2933 

Danish  XU 

2.4041 

2.3806 

Norwegian  KB 

3.2338 

3.2022 

Finnish  MK 

4.2573 

4.2)58 

Canadian  S 

16.0474 

15.8908 

Rand 

18.6983 

18.5159 

Australians 

20.6573 

20.455B 

Belgian  FR 110) 

4.3173 

4.2752 

Yen  (1001 

7.9494 

7.9718 

I  taHan  Lire  (10001 

14-5119 

14.7664 

Due  to  Easter  holidays  in 
Europe,  there  are  no 
gold  prices,  spot  rates  or 
forward  rates. 


RENT  A  CAR  or 
MOTOR  HOME 

from  $99  a  week 

foci,  insurance  and  mflaage  lias,  in 
Amsterdam.  Frankfort.  Brussels. 
Luxembourg,  etc. 

(Ask  for  special  quota  in  off  season) 
ASCOT  AUTO.  57  Smdiflstraeda 
1554  Copenhagen  V 
.  Telex  15730  Denmark 


elegance  in 

JERUSALEM 

Prime  location  8- roam  penthouse 
duplex.  Views,  rool-gsnlen.  Move-tn 
condition.  Direct  from  owner. 

TaL  02-662332  or  02-630716 


UniTED  miZRAHI  DAfiK  ® 


COM  FA  RE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  DEPOSITS  (c  • 


UP  TO  $10,000 

DEPOSIT  PERIOD.  MONTHS  1 1 

wmissswm\ 

3 

6 

12 

3 

6 

12 

U.SJL 

DOLLAR 

)  to 

I4» 

ito 

I2K 

13 

13 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

STERLING 

13 

13)4 

13)4 

UK 

l  IK 

1  IK 

GERMANY 

MARK 

8K 

8)4 

8)4 

6K 

6K 

7 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

744 

7V4 

7)4 

5K 

6 

6K 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

l«4 

15)4 

16 

13K 

I4V4 

I4X 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

20 

I8K 

I6K 

18K 

17 

I5K 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

4)4 

4* 

5)4 

2X 

3K 

4 

’•DOLLAR  PAZ' 

12  Vr 

12)4 

12)4 

10K 

I0X 

II 

"EURO  PAZ* 

IIH 

IIK 

UK 

10 

I0X 

10K 

SlDR 

IIH 

11)4 

UK 

10K 

I0K 

10)4 

L  

1 

DOLLAR  PAZ  •  AND  EURO  PAZ"  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 

"DOLLAR  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ".  I  UNIT 
SJD-R. 


I  PURCHASE  |  SALE 


63.4049 
79.9877 
21. 7059 


64.0421 

80.7915 

21.9241 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


IFOR  11.4.82 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 

mui 

BANKNOTES 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

U.S-A. 

DOLLAR 

1 

19.5637 

19.7603 

19J700 

19.9600 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  I 

34J734 

34.7288 

34.0300 

35.0700 

GERMANY 

MARK 

.1 

8.0925 

8.1738 

8.0100 

8.2600 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

3.1065 

3.1378 

2.9700 

3.1700 

!  HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

7.3053 

73787 

7.2300 

7.4500 

SWITZERLAND  FRANC 

1 

9.8657 

9.9648 

9.7700 

10.0700 

SWEDEN' 

KRONA 

1 

3.2824 

3J154 

3.2100 

3.3500 

!  NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

3.1927 

3.2248 

3.1200 

3.2600 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

2.3684 

2J922 

2.3100 

2-4200 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

4.2190 

4.2614 

4.1200 

4J000 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

15.8857 

160453 

15.6000 

16^100- 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

20.4440 

20.6495 

19.5100 

21.0500 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

18.5170 

18.7031 

14.5400 

19-6900 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

4.2855 

4J286 

— 

— 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

1 1.5624 

1 1 .6786 

11.4500 

11.8000 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

14.7206 

14.8685 

13.9200 

15.0200 

JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

78.8223 

79.6144 

78.0400 

80.4200 j 

.K  UL1A1L5  '-'Un  ux  ; 

.39  ULIENBLUMST.  TEL- AVIV. 

TEL  6294-14  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  E ranches. 


UniTED  miZRAHI  RfiflK  t§) 


I  The  Bonk  that  speak*  y our  tanxuage 


Turkey  inflation  down  from  100  to  40%f 


PARIS  (Reuter).  —  Turkey’s 
economy  is  likely  to  continue 
improving  in  1982  after  a 
remarkable  recovery  over  the  last 
two  years,  according  to  the 
Organisation  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD). 

In  a  report  on  the  Turkish 
economy  published  last  week  it  said 
inflation  was  down  from  almost  100 
per  cent  in  1980  to  below  40  per. 
cent  last  ‘year  following  the  in-* 
troduction  of  sweeping  economic 
measures  in  1980. 

The  measures,  enforced  by  the 
military  government,  encouraged 
private  enterprise,  scrapped  most 
state  subsidies  and  devalued  the  lira 
by  33  per  cent  against  the  dollar. 

A  further  cut  in  inflation  to  25  per 
cent  is  planned  this  year,  but  curbs 


on  price  rises  and  domestic  demand 
will  have  lo  be  continued,  said  ihs 
OECD,  which  represents  24 
Western  industrialized  countries. 

The  improved  picture  is  credited 
in  part  to  the  massive  inflow  of  deb*, 
relief  aid  from  OECD  countries,  the 
World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  other  donors, 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  in  addition, 
international  banks  have  agreed  to 
reschedule  debts  amounting  to  S3 
billion. 

Despite  the  improving  trend. 
OECD  cautions  that  Turkey  siili 
faces  severe  problems. 

The  report  notes  that  the  upsw  ing 
in  economic  activity  won't  be  strong 
enough  to  alleviate  the  country's 
major  unemployment  problem  and 
OECD  predicts  the  jobless  rate 
could  soar  to  16  per  ce:;l  by  2985 
from  11  per  cent  in  1980. 


Country  paid  1S5.65.  in  maritime  freight  charges 


HAIFA.  —  The  country's  importers 
and  exporters  paid  a  total  of  1SS.6 
billion  in  maritime  freight  charges 
during  1981.  according  to  a 
preliminary  account  released 
yesterday  by  the  Shippers  Council. 

Council  director  Aryeh  Mehoulal 
said  he  expected  a  considerable 
reduction  in  fuel  surcharges  after 
the  I5lh  of  this  month,  following  the 
worldwide  drop  in  fuel  prices.  He 
expected  the  reduction  to  be  as  high 
as  one  half  to  one  per  cent,  which 
will  save  the  country  millions  of 


shekels.  At  present  the  fuel 
surcharges  account  lor  30  per  cent, 
of  all  the  freight  charges. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  The  first 
award  ceremony  of  scholarships  to 
university  students  honouring  the. 
memory  of  Alex  Gur-Arye  was  held 
in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday.  Gur-Arye,. 
who  fell  on  the  banks  of  Suez  in  the 
Yom  Kippur  War.  was  manager  of 
ISSTA,  the  Israel  Student  Trj\e| 
Association,  which  set  up  the  fund 
in  his  memory. 


Big  export  boost 
at  Israel  Chemicals 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
In  the  last  four  years  Israel 
Chemicals  increased  its  exports  by 
147  per  cent  in  dollar  terms.  In¬ 
dustry  Minister  Gideon  Patt  told 
senior  company  employees  at  a 
meeting  in  Becrsheva  on  Friday. 

According  to  the  minister  $408  m. 
was  invested  in  new  plants  over  the 
period.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
decade  the  firm's  exports  arc  expec¬ 
ted  to  increase  threefold,  to  reach 
S3  billion. 


PENSIONERS.  —  Thu  ceiling  on 
the  amount  retired  people  may  earn, 
without  losing  part  of  their  old  age 
pensions  from  National  insurance' 
has  been  raised  this  month  lo 
IS5.746  for  an  individual  and 
IS7.700  for  a  couple. 

SLOW  BANK.  —  Delays  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  updating  of  accounts  in 
the  postal  bank  because  of  sanc¬ 
tions  in  the  computer  unit  of  the 
Communications  Ministry. 


Due  to  technical  difficulties  the  Tel 
Aviv  selected  bond  prices  were  not 
received  last  night. 
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Exploiting  a  tragedy 


THE  CHRONOLOGY  of  violence  on  the  Temple  Mount  may, 
superficially,  suggest  a  regular  sequence. 

First  there  was  Denis  Michael  Rohan,  a  certifiably  deranged 
Christian  From  Australia,  who  started  a  fire  in  AJ  Aksa  Mosque  in  the 
hope,  as  he  said,  of  clearing  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
Temple.  Then,  yesterday,  there  was  a  young  man,  apparently  a 
deranged  Jew  from  the  U.S.  who,  reportedly  seeking  to  “avenge 
friends  and  relatives,”  shot  his  way  into  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
killing  two  persons  — «■  both  Arab  —  and  wounding  others  in  the 
process. 

But  these  violent  incidents  were  in  fact  separated  by  thirteen  years 
of  relative  quiet  in  the  Temple  Mount  under  Israel's  rule.  The  quiet 
was  only  occasionally  broken  by  groups  of  noisily  protesting  Arabs 
and  by  bands  of  Jews  whose  efforts  to  pray  on  the  mount  were  thwar¬ 
ted  by  the  police. 

In  other  lands  during  those  years  the  sanctity  of  religious  sites  was 
not  invariably  preserved  with  complete  success.  In  November  1979 
the  Holy  Mosque  or  Mecca  was  attacked  by  a  gang  of  Moslem  fun¬ 
damentalists  who  held  parts  of  it  for  several  weeks  before  they  were 
completely  subdued.  In  May  of  last  year,  in  Vatican  City,  an  attempt 
on  the  Pope's  life  was  made  by  a  Moslem  Turk. 

It  is  a  safe  bet.  however,  that  yesterday's  outrage,  perpetrated  by  a 
Jew,  will  have  an  especially  powerful  resonance.  The  Temple  Mount 
is  a  focus  of  Moslem  religious  and  political  passions  and  it  is 
therefore  an  easy  political  instrument  for  rallying  the  divided 
Moslems,  all  over  the  world,  to  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  the  in¬ 
fidels.  Thirteen  years  ago  reckless  charges  were  flung  around  of 
Israeli  connivance,  active  or  at  least  passive,  in  the  crime.  Israel's 
foes  are  sure  to  repeat  them  again. 

Israel's  responsibility  for  maintaining  order  is.  of  course,  without 
question,  since  it  is  the  custodian  of  the  holy  places  throughout 
Jerusalem. 

Thus,  it  was  the  Israeli  security  forces  that  jumped  into  the  fray  as 
soon  as  the  first  shots  were  fired,  and  it  was  an  Israel  police  officer 
who  finally  disarmed  the  gunman.  Then  Israeli  lawmen  still  had  to 
contend  with  rampaging  crowds  of  vengeful  rock  throwing  and  knife 
wielding  Moslems  on  the  warpath,  who  set  upon  buses  of  foreign 
tourists. 

Yet  dearly  yesterday's  tragic  incident  holds  some  instructive 
lessons  for  the  Israeli  authorities.  It  is  plain  that  entry  to  the  Temple 
Mount  must  no  longer  be  freely  granted  to  armed  persons  merely 
because  they  show  up  in  a  uniform. 

More  important,  as  Jerusalem's  Teddy  Kollek  suggested  in  a  radio 
interview  yesterday,  attention  must  at  long  last  be  paid  to  the  groups 
of  violently  extremist  Jews,  whether  orthodox  or  nationalist,  who  run 
around  unchecked,  giving  the  impression  that  they  are  above  the  law 
merely  because  they  are  Jewish.  Their  example  is  dangerous,  and  it  is 
liable  to  be  contagious. 

The  extremism  of  private  violence,  whether  Jewish  or  Arab,  must 
be  declared  taboo.  The  Higher  Moslem  Council  has  a  function  to 
perform  in  disciplining  rpwdy  Moslems  and  its  decision  yesterday  to 
declare  a  strike  serves  only  to  stir  passions. 

Nor  must  it  seem  as  if  rowdy  Jews,  or  at  least  some  kinds  of  them, 
are  exempt.  Unfortunately  today  some  kinds  are,  and  this  is  hardly  a 
recipe  for  peaceful  coexistence  in  a  mixed  city  of  Jews,  Moslems  and 
Christians. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


^A  MAN  who  said  he  was 
the  former  king  of 
Afghanistan  was 
honoured  in  Yonkers,  New  York, 
recently  with  a  mayoral  proclama¬ 
tion.  Now  it  seems  he  was  never  a 
king  and  may  not  even  be  an 
Afghan. 


A  State  Department  spokesman 
said  the  man,  Hass  an  Durrani,  “is 
not  an  Afghan”  and  “no  Afghans 
believe  in  him.” 


Afghan  freedom  fighters  opposing 
Soviet  military  intervention. 

After  Durrani's  comments,  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  silence  for  Afghanistan  was 
observed  in  the  city  council. 

Reports  on  his  visit  appeared  in 
several  Westchester  County  news¬ 
papers.  on  local  radio  and  on  cable 
television  in  Yonkers. 


The  spokesman,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  said  Durrani  ap¬ 
parently  has  a  British  passport,  and 
groups  who  have  researched  his 
claims  think  he  may  have  a  Tunisian 
or  Pakistani  background. 


Durrani  said  he  was  a  son  of  the 
late  King  Amanuliah  Khan,  who 
reigned  from  1919  to  1929  and 
promulgated  Afghanistan's  first 
constitution.  Amanuliah  Khan  ab¬ 
dicated  in  1929,  fleeing  to  Italy, 
where  his  oldest  sod,  Prince 
Rahmuttulah,  still  lives  in  a  villa 
outside  Rome. 


When  Durrani  came  to  Yonkers, 
Mayor  Angelo  Martinelii  issued  a 
proclamation  honouring  him.  Dur¬ 
rani  appeared  at  a  city  council 
meeting,  appealing  for  support  for 


After  hearing  of  Durrani's  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Freedom  House  in 
New  York  City,  which  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  international  human 
rights  issues,  said  it  has  found  that 
Durrani  has  been  discredited  by 
numerous  publications  and  Afghan 
groups. 
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THE  LABOUR  Party’s  malaise 
stems  from  more  than  a  leadership 
crisis  or  institutional  malfunction.  It 
reflects  the  deeper  problems  of 
ideological  redefinition  and  refor¬ 
mulation  of  the  meaning  of  hahuziut 
—  pioneering.  The  Labour  Party,  as 
the  political  arm  of  the  Labour 
Movement,  must  be  concerned  with 
implementing  its  ideals  and  not  just 
gaining  power.  Labour  must  be  a 
fighting  and  a  constructive  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Historically  it  has  been  the 
implementation  of  a  programme  of 
pioneering  and  innovation  which 
helped  Labour  gain  and  maintain 
power.  David  Ben-Gurion  was 
elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  in  1935  because  he 
represented  a  movement  with  20 
years  of  “halutzic”  achievements. 
He  received  the  votes  of  many  non- 
sociaiists.  Labour  did  not  need 
direct  power  to  implement  its 
halutzi  programme;  it  gained  direct 
power  as  a  result  of  that  implemen¬ 
tation. 

Labour  Zionism  made  its  entire 
contribution  to  halutziut  while  in 
the  opposition.  The  kibbutzim,  the 
moshavim,  Histadrut,  Hevrat  Ov- 
dim,  Kupat  Holim  —  the  entire 
skeleton  of  the  state-in-the-making 
—  was  created  when  Labour  did  not  - 
exercise  direct  political  control  over 
the  Zionist  Movement 

This  historical  example  must  be 
the  reference  point  for  renewing 
Labour  and  eventually  returning  it 
to  power.  True,  the  historical  com¬ 
parison  is  not  symmetrical.  Weiz- 
mann  and  Ruppin,  though  non- 
socialist  leaders  of  the  Zionist 
Movement,  were  in  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Labour's  programme 
and  were  often  its  most  eloquent 
spokesmen.  Their  attitude  was  quite 
different  from  the  overt  hostility  of 
the  present  Likud  government.  But 
the  infinitely  greater  power  of 
■Labour  institutions  such  as  the 
Histadrut  and  the  kibbutzim  more 
than  compensates.  They  would 
enable  us  to  implement  a  halutzic 
programme  even  in  the  face  of 
government  hostility  —  if  only  we 
could  define  such  a  programme  and 
mobilize  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
to  carry  it  through.  For  it  is  the  dim¬ 
ming  of  our  own  inner  fire,  and  not 
Likud  hostility,  which  inhibits  US: 

A  call  has  gone  out  from  certain 
quarters  for  a  "return  to  origins”  — 
back  to  the  roots  of  our  movement. 
To  my  mind  this  is  wrongheaded  ' 
and  reminiscent  of  the  kind  of 
desperate  perverted  nostalgia  for 


Space-age  socialism 


The  Labour  Movement  must  return  not  only  to  its  ideology  but 
also  to  original  thought,  writes  TSVI  BISK. 


heroic  expression  of  the  pioneering 
spirit  which  is  characterized  by 
Gush  Emunim.  Many  in  Labour 
view  Gush  Emunim  with  a  certain 
jealousy  and  rightly  see  the  lack  of  a 
Labour  alternative  as  one  of  the 
chief  'reasons  that  Gush  Emunim 
has  so  successfully  harnessed  the 
idealism  and  energy  of  our  best 
youth. 

But  this  call  for  a  return  to 
anachronistic  ideology  and 
programme  will  only  further  widen 
the  gap'  between  ideal  and  perfor¬ 
mance  which  has  caused  so  many  of 
Labour  Zionism's  most  sublime 
creations  to  appear  hypocritical  and 
grotesque  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israeli 
public. 


WHAT  IS  NEEDED  is  not  a  return 
to  origins  but  a  return  to  originality. 
The  question  is  to  properly  define 
today’s  national  challenges;  for 
nothing  is  as  dangerous  to  national 
survival  as  outmoded  solutions  to 
current  problems.  What  is  needed 
today  and  what  kind  of  response  is 
likely  to  satisfy  these  needs? 

No  single  institution  has 
dominated  the  Zionist  enterprise  as 
has  the  kibbutz.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  when  one  was 
either  on  a  kibbutz,  on  his  way  to  a 
kibbutz,  or  apologizing  for  being 
neither  on  a  kibbutz  nor  on  the  way. 
This  fact  was  not  an  exercise  in  uto¬ 
pian  romanticism;  it  was  the  es¬ 
sence  of  practical  Zionism.  The  kib¬ 
butz  absorbed  aliya,  settled  the 
country,  defended  the  country,  built 
the  economic  base  of  the  country, 
and  preoccupied  itself  with  creating 
a  new  Jewish  type  suited  to  face,  the 
challenges  of  the  Zionist  enterprise. 
All  this  in  addition  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  socio-economic  experiment 
which  was  the  kibbutz  itself. 

Although  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  kibbutz  move¬ 
ment  and  its  individual  members 
still  make  a  national  contribution 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  kibbutz  cannot  satisfy 
national  needs  to  the  degree  it  did  in 
the  past.  We  are  faced  with  dif¬ 
ferent  national  tasks  which  require 
new  initiatives. 


One  promising  idea  is  now  being 
discussed  by  various  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  Labour  Party.  The 
same  idea  occurred  independently 
and  almost  simultaneously  to  myself 
and  to  Michael  Bar-Dov  of 
Yeroham.  We  are  both  active  in  the 
English-speaking  section  of  the 
Labour  Party.  I  mention  this 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  criteria  for  “an  idea  whose  time 
has  come”  is  that  it  occur  to  several 
people  at  the  same  time.  I  reached 
my  conclusions  through  inquiry  into 
the  conceptual  problems  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  it  approaches  the 
21st  century;  Bar-Dov  reached  his 
by  concrete  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  development  towns, 
and  the  social  gap  in  general;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  Mussa  Harif  was 
heading  towards  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions  through  analysis  of  kibbutz- 
development  town  relationships 
before  he  died. 


slogans,  it  will -only-  continue  to  ir¬ 
ritate  large  segments  of  Israeli 
society  - —  people  who,  for  the  most 
part,  see-  it  as  a  second-rate  trade 
muon  exercising  influence  in  areas 
which  arc  not  its  natural  realm. 


READERS'  LETTERS 


FRENCH  QUEBEC  AND  ISRAEfc  - 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  You  recently  published  ar¬ 
ticles  and  letters  dealing  wth  the 
situation  of  our  fellow- Jews  in  the 
Canadian  province  of  Quebec. 

All  three  of  us,  members  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  University  academic  staff, 
have  been  these  last  years  in  .  this 
province  as  visiting  professors, 
teaching  —  two  of  us  for  a  whole 
year  —  at  the  Universite  de 
Montreal,  which  is  the  heart  and 
brain  of  the  Qucbctois  national 
movement  —  after  having  been  the 
cradle  of  its  cultural  and  linguistic 
renaissance. 

Our  colleagues,  French-speaking 
Canadians,  and  our  students  knew 
of  course  that  we  were  Jews  and 
Israelis;  we  met  everywhere  only 
with  friendship  and  sympathy.  We 
have  spoken  to  many  Quebccois, 
from  people  met  in  the  street  to  the 
leaders  of  the  present  provincial 
government,  including  the  Prime 
Minister  Rene  Levesque.  We  are 
deeply  convinced  that  the  French 
Canadians  have  completely  out¬ 
grown  the  primitive  stages  .of  their 
national  movement,  which,  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  was  tinted 
with  Catholic  clericalism. 

As  Israelis  who  bear  in  mind  the 
struggle  our  predecessors  had  to 
wage  in  order  to  impose  Hebrew  as 
the  national,  cultural  and  teaching 
language  in  our  country,  we  fully 
understand  the  Quebecois' 
endeavours  in  favour  of  their  own 
French  language.  Of  course,  we 
would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
Jews  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
learn  Hebrew  and  come  to  Israel. 
But  as  long  as  they  stay  there,  they 
have,  of  course,  to  learn  the  tongue 
of  the  land,  and  ho  anti-Semitism  is 
implied  in  fulfilling  this  basic  duty 
of  a  citizen.  We  were  happy  to  meet 
there  hundreds  of  Jews  who  under- 
•stand  this  perfectly.  An3  also  to  have 
had  the  occasion  to  make  the  ac¬ 


quaintance  of  a  brave  and  struggling 
nation,  friendly  and  tolerant,  and 
most  willing  to  entertain  the  best  of 
relations  with  the  State  of  Israel. 


DR.  EU  BARN  AVI 
PROF.  MICHAEL  HARSGOR 
PROF.  DAVID  MENDELSON 
Tel  Aviv. 


THE  IDEA  is  that  the  Labour 
Movement  sponsor  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  science-based 
industrial  parks  in  development 
towns  primarily  involving  groups  of 
interested  local  residents,  but  also 
otim  and  returning  Israelis,  and- 
having  the  cooperation  of  kibbut¬ 
zim  in  the  area.  The  entire  project 
would  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Histadrut  and  its  economic 
arm,  Hevrat  Ovdim. 

Such  a  project  would  address 
several  vital  national  tasks  at  once. 
It  would  alleviate  the  tension 
between  Western  olim  and  Israel’s 
Oriental  citizens.  It  would  absorb 
aliya;  it  would  close  the 
social/ethnic  gap;  it  would  alleviate 
the  alienation  between  the  kibbutz 
and  the  development  town,  and  it 
would  lay  the  foundations  for 
Israel’s  Space  Age  economy.  In  do¬ 
ing  all  this  it  would  revitalize  the 
concept  of  the  General  Histadrut. 

The  General  Histadrut  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  just  a  trade  union,  but 
rather  a  versatile  instrument  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of 
economic  development,  immigrant 
absorption,  mutual  aid,  and  educa¬ 
tion  towards  halutziut.  Complaints 
are  often  heard  that  this  is  not  the 
natural  function  of  a  labour  union. 
But  can  anyone  honestly  imagine 
Israel  comingjnto cx.i^ta^&gie., 
His&dfat  had  not  engaged  m  these 
general  nation-building  tasks? 

Yet  the  question  remains,  after 
the  creation  of  the  state:  can  the 
Histadrut  continue  to  justify  itself  as 
a  Genera]  Histadrut  if  it  does  not 
redefine  its  more  general  nation¬ 
building  tasks  in  the  light  of 
historical  developments?  Resting  on 
its  laurels  and  mouthing  outmoded 


of  the  jjjg  INDUSTRIAL  parks  project 
on  this  would  also  go  a  long  way  towards 
it  one  of  rcjuvenating  the  youth  movements, 
ose  time  which  have  been  undergoing  a 
o  several  sustained  crisis:  They  appeal  to 
reached  fewer  and  fewer  young  people,  fail 
uiiyinto  to  integrate  Oriental  youth,  and 
°f  ti1*  have  become  social  clubs  for  the 
ches  the  middle  and  upper-middle  classes, 
ched  his  This  is  basically  a  crisis  of  relevan- 
of  the  cyj  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
:  towns,  the  educational  thrust  of  the  youth 
ti;  and  it  movements  and  the  life  ambitions  of 
arif  was  most  of  today's  youth.  The  youth 
conclu-  movements  are  oriented  towards 
kibbutz-  kibbutz  life.  Thirty  years  ago  this 
ionships  presented  no  problem.  Most  youth 
movement  members  saw  the  kib¬ 
butz  as  a  vital  option  for  their  own 
Labour  futures  (even  if  eventually  most  of 
stablish-  them  did  not  end  up  on  a  kibbutz), 
abased  Today  the  situation  is  different, 

lqpment  Most  youth  movement  members 

roups  of  have  no  intention  of  going  to  a  kib- 
but  also  butz,  but  rather  to  university  and 
lis,  and-  eventually  settling  in  the  cities.  The 
kibbiit-  youth  movements  have  no  pioneer- 
project  mg  urban  alternative  to  suggest. 
»  of  the  The  resultant  schizophrenia  erodes 
:onomic  the  vitality  of  the  movements, 
makes  them  increasingly  unattrac- 
ad dress  tive,  and  empties  them  of  content, 

at  once.  The  project  we  are  suggesting' 
tension  here  is  one  that  most  of  today’s 
Israel’s  youth  could  imagine  participating 
1  absorb  in.  Most  youth  movement  members 
j  e  the  would  dot  in  fact  do  so,  but  the  ex- 
allcviatc  istence  of  such  a  viable  option 
kibbutz  would  make  youth-movement  ac- 
t,  and  it  tivity  once  again  a  serious 
3 ns  for  educational  experience.  It  would 
f.  In  do-  also  attract  Oriental  youth,  as  it 
iii»  the  would  be  centred  in  development 
stadrut.  towns  and  have  as  one  of  its  main 
not  sup-  aims  the  closing  of  the  social  gap.  It 
ion,  but  can  become  a  major  instrument  for 
tent  for  ending  the  alienation  from 
ems  of  neighbouring  kibbutzim,  since  kib- 
unigrant  butz  and  development  town  youth 
l  educa-  would  be  able  to  belong  to  the  same 
nplaints  youth-movement  branches.  The 
not  the  kibbutz  movement  should  view  the 
r  union,  building  of  urban  kibbutzim  in 
imagine  development  towns  as  &  major  un- 
g  #  the.. rfctf  a  kiqg;  as  a  ecattaj  national  -fosfc 
m these  anef'^is  a'wayto* absorb  some  of 
a?  those  kibbutz  youth  who  prefer  to 

is,  after  leave  the  framework  of  the  conven- 
can  the  tional  kibbutz.  It  must  be  pointed 
itself  as  out  that  the  failure  of  urban  kibbut- 
loes  not  rim  in  the  past,  such  as  Garin  Shaai 
nation-  in  CarmieC  was  largely  due  to  the 
ight  of  fact  they  did  not  have  an  economic 
sting  on  base  from  the  outset  and  were  not 
itmoded  taken  seriously  by  the  kibbutz 
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The  necessity  for  cooperation 


movement.  The  idea  presented  here 
would  have  its  chances  of  success 
increased  greatly  if  the  kibbutz 
movement  saw  itself  as  a  serious 


among  local  development  town  resi¬ 
dents  (mostly  Oriental),  participants 
from  neighbouring  kibbutzim,  new 
olim,  and  returning  Israelis,  as  well 
as  participants  from  the  main  cities, 
would  eliminate  the  patronizing,  ir¬ 
ritating  and  exploitive  relationship 
created  by  existing  -  regional  in¬ 
dustries.  Indeed,  the  sophisticated 
nature  of  the  science-based  in- 
dustries  would  supply  a  standard  of 
living  and  require  educational  at¬ 
tainments  which,  by  their  nature, 
would  tend  to  close  the  social  gap  (if 
they  were  handled  in  a  cooperative 
framework). 


The  writer  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Labour 
Movement's  Beit  Berl  centre  for 
research,  study  and  education. 


IRONICALLY,  it  is  such  oeo-‘ 
Capitalists  as  Stef  Wertheimer  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  selling  the 
combination  of  science-based  in¬ 
dustry  in  development  towns.  As  a 
Mapainik  this  does  not  disturb  me;  I 
believe  in  a  mixed  economy  and 
welcome  and  praise  Stef 
Wertheimer’s  unabashed  Zionist  vi¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Labour 
Movement  must  develop  its  own 
unique  social  frameworks. 

What  practical  .steps  must  be 
taken?  First  of  all,  clearly  defining 
the  first  economic  project.  My  col¬ 
league  at  the  Research  Department 
of  Beit  Berl,  Kalman  Geir,  suggests 
that  we  begin  with  software  ser¬ 
vices.  The  project  is  easily 
implemented,  there  is  a  tremendous 
local  and  potential  export  market,  it 
demands  relatively  little  start-up 
capital,  it  can  be  implemented 
almost  immediately  (unlike  most 
science-based  industries  which  take 
years  from  idea  to  commercial 
product),  and  it  requires  talent  and 
an  intensive  educational  program¬ 
me  (factors  which  will  tend  to  have 
immediate  positive  social  effects). 
Secondly,  the  Labour  Movement 
must  analyse  the  resources  which 
are  at  its  command  and  mobilize 
them.  The  active  support  of  the  kib¬ 
butz  and  moshav  movements  is  & 
must  (urban  moshavim  and 
moshavim  shitufiim  might  be  easier 
to  implement  than  urban  kibbut¬ 
zim). 

"Hie  Labour  Party  must  see  itself 
as  the  political  arm  of  this  pioneer¬ 
ing  approach.  The  English-speaking 
group  is  in  the  midst  of  formulating 
a  strategy  to  put  this  idea  on  the 
Party  agenda.  The  response  of  those 
groups  and  individuals  to  which  it 
has  been  presented  so  far  has  been 
uniformly  positive.  In  theory,  it 
answers  a  great  need  .of  the  Labmij 
Movement,  the  state,  and  the 
Zionist  Movement.  The  task  is  now 
to  translate  it  into  a  practical  pro¬ 
ject. 
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